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PREFACE 


Schleiermacher’s addresses remain among the greatest of the 
great books on religion. Their durability no doubt lies partly in 
their having been written for educated laymen not for scholars, 
partly in the fact that the theory of religion underlying them is 
so natural and well-formed. They are still quite appropriate for 
a popular audience today, even though they bear the distinct 
marks of another age. Yet they are also very much worth investi- 
gation by specialists and by other serious students of religion, 
philosophy, theology, German literature, and the history of 
modern culture. 

For the ordinary reader I have sought to provide as smooth 
and apt a translation as the text allowed. For those who wish to 
use the book for study I have added relevant editorial material. 
For both I have attempted to present an English text in suitable 
style—breaking the extremely long paragraphs and sentences 
down to digestible size without damaging either meaning or 
movement of thought, and dividing each chapter into manage- 
able sections. To meet the aim of contemporizing the rather 
typically nineteenth-century German discourse, Patricia Baker 
has given precisely the pointed but tactful help I needed while 
preparing the final draft. Under the able editorial eye of Davis 
Yeuell, John Knox Press has drawn all this into a form that 
allows these addresses to be self-explanatory in a way probably 
no previous German edition of them could ever have been. 

Readers will approach this classic witness to the deepest con- 
cerns of human life with a variety of needs and interests. Each, I 
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believe, will enter the frame of discourse most suitably as one 
addressed, no matter what the seeming status of his belief. He 
will find himself quite honestly addressed as a human being, 
respectfully invited to converse about things both eminently 
human and divine. There is much lightness here, much open- 
minded tolerance of alternative points of view, and much sen- 
sitive regard for other people. Schleiermacher does not intro- 
duce these elements to soften his firm eloquent outcry against 
corruption in religion or to mitigate his tremendous frontal at- 
tack against others’ misunderstandings of religion, but to act in 
a properly religious way when religion is the subject spoken of. 
The addresses provide their own best commentary of what 
this composite style signifies. 

On Religion appears once more shortly after the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of its author’s birth in 1768. It appears dur- 
ing a period dating from the later 1950’s when his thinking has 
been attracting fresh attention from scholars at an increasingly 
rapid rate—perhaps more than at any previous time except the 
turn of the twentieth century. Schleiermacher seems to belong 
more to our century than to his own. I am pleased that the book 
can be presented on this occasion more in testimony to his rising 
influence than in tribute to his memory. It has its own limita- 
tions of time, space, insight, rationality, and much else. It is a 
book that invites intense criticism. Its abiding greatness, how- 
ever, reflects the fundamentally sensitive and caring intentions 
of a man who has come to be known, by virtue of what both his 
heart and his mind caused to be expressed, as the founder of 
the modern study of religion. 


Terrence N. Tice 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
August 1968 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


Schleiermacher’s addresses on religion to the cultured critics 
of his time comprise one of those rare works of literature that 
masterfully initiate an epoch but long continue to realize an in- 
fluence far transcending their original effect. They comprise a 
masterpiece not only of personal testimony but of intelligent 
witness to that which is most lasting and fundamental, though 
often most elusive and difficult to achieve, in human life and 
culture. Religion presumably constitutes the most important 
set of relationships that can be cultivated in a person. Yet re- 
ligion is often the most readily misunderstood and maligned. 
Schleiermacher’s aim in these addresses is to penetrate the ex- 
crescences and the corruptions of so-called religion to reach its 
vital heart so as to clarify what religion essentially is, to suggest 
how it is to be found, to consider how it may be cultivated, and 
perhaps also to stimulate a responding chord of sensitivity and 
devotion among his hearers. He is not trying to put something 
over on anyone. In tolerant, open-hearted response to familiar 
attitudes he is simply replying, again and again: “Is the situa- 
tion really what you say? Consider this!” Or: “Yes, you are en- 
tirely correct, but that is not religion. You are looking in the 
wrong place.” Or: “You are moving in the right direction but 
in the wrong way.” 

Strictly speaking, the result is not a theory of religion. These 
addresses are the first great modern work on religion as a whole. 
They are not intended to be a strictly philosophical or scientific 
work, however, but a demonstration of religious sensitivity and 
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commitment which contains the lineaments of a theory. The 
process is one of dialogue not debate, of discovery not analysis, 
of personal communication not systematic argumentation. In 
this sense the addresses enjoy at least equal stature with similar 
works in Christian tradition such as Augustine’s Confessions, 
Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, and Kierkegaard’s Christian Dis- 
courses. Yet the theory lies within, systematically outlined and 
open to investigation as in perhaps no other work on religion of 
this kind before or since. Despite deficiencies of style and pre- 
cision and coverage, which are significantly but only partially 
made up for in his other works, the addresses remain virtually 
unsurpassed in their presentation of the groundwork for an ade- 
quate theory of religion. Within the structure of the addresses 
Schleiermacher makes the distinctive logic of religion brilliantly 
transparent. For any given reader, this happens only in a pre- 
liminary way, of course, since in Schleiermacher’s view even 
this logic can only be understood through the framework pro- 
vided by a theoretically infinite number of particular historical 
contexts, Yet the basic logic is present, in very clear form. 

One way of looking at this achievement is to compare what 
might be called the external “politics” of religion and its inner 
essence. Schleiermacher’s more theoretical task has been to ex- 
pose, distinguish, and interrelate both so that their further re- 
lation to the rest of human life and culture can also be made 
clear. 

In a broad sense, politics may be regarded as the art of the 
possible in the arrangement of social institutions. Religion, ac- 
cording to Schleiermacher, is essentially a vital inner perspective 
on the whole scheme of things which is centered in the process 
of attaining true humanity and is sustained in deeply personal 
feeling. Religion is not an art, though it may include or stimulate 
or use art. Nor is religion a fund of knowledge or a formal 
method of obtaining knowledge, though it may include or stim- 
ulate or use these things. Nor, finally, is religion a code of be- 
havior or a type of human conduct—either moral or aesthetic— 
though its particular expressions may be closely connected with 
certain modes of conduct. Religion is always concretely com- 
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munal in its setting and cultivation; it is also infinitely per- 
sonal in its creation and sustenance, capable of pervading a 
man’s entire existence, of informing his whole style of life. 
The life-giving source of religion is divine, but it is alien to 
nothing human except whatever truly stifles humanity. The 
criteria for discovering what enhances humanity and what does 
not, whether justifiably fixed or provisional, are found only 
within the religious process itself. They cannot be effectively 
laid on the line but must be appropriated by each person in his 
own circumstances and in his own way. Ultimately the funda- 
mental relationship to the supreme being—that highest and holi- 
est power in the universe by which all things have their being, 
all evil is overcome, and all human life is brought to fruition— 
that relationship which it is religion’s distinctive function to 
manifest as it can, integrates every basic expression of humanity 
within a person. Everything is included: science, art, conduct, 
and all the rest. And religion performs this integrating function 
according to the unique possibilities present in a person’s life, 
in the continually developing interplay between his own singular 
capabilities and the world about him. 

The consummation of religion takes place insofar as all 
men—and all things pertaining to human life—are in all their 
wondrous diversity made one in God. Where the divine Spirit 
frees them from enslavement to life-killing formalities, the in- 
stitutions of religion sustain this process. The forms of “re- 
ligion,” even to the very end, are infinitely varied. But the 
“church,” as that totality of fellowships by which religion is en- 
gendered, communicated, cultivated, and otherwise made fruit- 
ful, is ever one as mankind is one in God. All forms of religion 
have their politics—their polity, their ways of externally ar- 
ranging their own internal affairs and of relating to external 
human society as religious societies. This is true because in its 
essence religion is outwardly inseparable from some com- 
munal setting or other, even if in extreme cases the solitary in- 
dividual must achieve this only in imagination. The inner es- 
sence of religion, however, lies not in its formalities but in the 
deep inner drive to form authentic personal life in relationship 
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to the whole of things. As such, religion is at present both uni- 
versal and rare. Religion is rare in its mature expression. It is 
universal not only in its inborn capacity to develop in every 
man but also in its probable fulfillment in every man if only be- 
yond this present world. 

There is no such thing as natural religion in Schleierma- 
cher’s view. All religion takes some “positive” form, some histori- 
cally concrete communal and institutional form. To the degree 
that any particular religion is a cohesive form, and not merely 
a confused and indistinct mass of influences, a focal point is dis- 
coverable within it around which all religious practice tends to 
move and to which all else is more or less directly related. In 
Christianity this is the moving principle of redemption begun 
in Christ, the principle that is to be fulfilled for all mankind 
through the power and consciousness of the divine Spirit he has 
released into the world. Schleiermacher does not attempt to 
prove, defend, or sell Christianity—either here or elsewhere. He 
does not even try to explain it in this context. His purpose is to 
disclose the nature of religion as a fundamental, distinct, and 
integrative element of human life and culture. In doing so he 
subjects so-called religion to a radical critique, including many 
of the most prominent institutions and beliefs of Christianity. 
He knows that when people fail to be grasped by true religion, 
whether in Christianity or in any other form, the main reason is 
usually to be found in false conceptions of what religion is. Al- 
though Christianity, as historically formed, is emphatically not 
taken to be identical with true religion, Schleiermacher una- 
bashedly presents his own perspective on religion as a whole 
from the focal point and setting of his own experience of it, 
which has primarily occurred within the Christian context. If 
his general position is correct, he could hardly have done other- 
wise. 

Schleiermacher is completely forthright about this proce- 
dure from the very outset. Still, he takes great pains to speak not 
as a theologian, not even as a preacher or an apologist for Chris- 
tianity. His cause is religion as such. He speaks to a “cultured” 
audience within a particular historical situation, one in which 
Christianity happens to be the dominant religion. Because his 
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addresses are antagonistic to religion as these people think they 
have observed it under the conditions of Christendom, he seeks 
to awaken their sensitivity for it in terms as open and neutral as 
possible. Therefore he avoids using strictly theological lan- 
guage wherever possible, even—or above all—the term “God,” 
except where this can be made reasonably clear under the cir- 
cumstances. Theology is not a public affair. It comprises a criti- 
cal examination of a church’s own language and practice, and it 
presupposes a corresponding form of faith. Nevertheless the cul- 
tured critic is a man, not a logic machine. Therefore he must be 
addressed in terms best calculated to arouse his sensitivity as a 
man, within his own historical circumstances. For this purpose 
special language cannot be avoided—not at least if he is to be 
helped to move from one vantage point to another, from one 
organization of his emotions and attitudes to one he is not used 
to, the very existence of which he has been almost incapable of 
recognizing before. Taken as a whole, the language Schleier- 
macher has forged for this purpose is not strictly theological or 
philosophical or popular or poetic but “rhetorical,” a combina- 
tion of all these suited to the situation of direct interpersonal 
confrontation. If this approach to the subject of religion is as 
important as Schleiermacher thought it was, then the high value 
of these addresses for philosophers and theologians is not dimin- 
ished but enhanced. They are by no means intended only for the 
general public. 


II 


Friedrich Schleiermacher was a mature young man of nearly 
twenty-eight years with his feet on the ground and his mind 
largely made up when he appeared in Berlin during the sum- 
mer of 1796. Three years later On Religion appeared, in the 
midst of one of the two or three greatest flowerings of culture in 
German history. Schleiermacher had imbibed deeply of what 
both modern and ancient culture had to give him, but a cer- 
tain distance from the demands of both had allowed him to 
escape devotion to any one master, view, or trend. 

Little is known of his first eleven years in the city of Breslau, 
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where he was born on November 21, 1768. His father was an 
army chaplain, retaining his traditional Reformed connections 
until his death in 1794 but from 1778 maintaining close ties 
with the Herrnhuter Brethren as well. On a walk with his father 
during their holiday visit to the Brethren community at Gnad- 
enfrei in April 1783, Schleiermacher experienced “the first stir- 
ring of the religious” within him. Since 1779 the family had 
been living not far from Gnadenfrei in the quiet country town 
of Pless, where he had begun his formal education in a local 
boarding'school.1 ` 

From age fourteen Schleiermacher had gone through four 
crucial years of spiritual and intellectual growth in the Herrn- 
huter communities at Niesky (1783-1785) and at Barby (1785- 
1787), where an effort to come to his own understanding of 
faith brought about a decisive break with Brethren orthodoxy. 
This immediately caused a deeply painful rejection from his 
father that was not lifted until shortly before the elder’s death. 
(His mother died when he was seventeen.) He then spent two 
years studying at Halle University (1787-1789), a year with his 
uncle Pastor Stubenrauch at Drossen preparing for his first 
theological examinations (1789-1790), and a full summer get- 
ting his first taste of the bustling worldly city life of Berlin 
(1790). Then followed three leisurely years tutoring and preach- 
ing for the high-aristocratic von Dohna family at Schlobitten 
in east Prussia, where his “sense for the beauty of human 
fellowship’? was first awakened, where he “learned to rec- 
ognize the same [human] reality whatever its garb” and “saw 
that it requires freedom to ennoble and give right expression to 
the delicate intimacies of human nature” (1790-1793). There 
was a year-long interlude in Berlin (1793-1794), where he 
taught religion and mathematics in a secondary school in ex- 
change for pocket money and membership in Gedike’s famous 
seminar for teachers, and then got better employment in the 
Kornmesser Orphanage, where he had lodging and time to pre- 
pare for his second full round of theological examinations. 

Once gained, all the basic elements of his personal outlook 
appear to have become inseparable from the direct integrative 
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influence of Christianity. Nevertheless, some are philosophically 
distinguishable in their general characteristics and are therefore 
usable in other contexts. Perhaps the most decisive element, 
what he called in 1800 his “sublimest perspective” (Anschau- 
ung) on human life thus far, probably arose during his first 
pastorate at Landsberg an der Warthe (1794-1796). “It became 
clear to me,” he said,’ “that every person is meant to represent 
humanity in his own way, combining its elements uniquely, so 
that it may reveal itself in every way possible and so that all that 
can issue from its womb may be made actual in the fullness of 
infinity. This thought has by itself uplifted me, and set me 
apart from everything uncultivated and common in my sur- 
roundings as a singular work of the deity, rejoicing in a unique 
form and character (Bildung) ...” 

If the thirteen years prior to 1796 had brought permanent 
transformations in his inner life, the following four decades 
would find him still more actively engaged in the realms of 
politics, religion, scholarship, the arts, and society. There is no 
stopping-place where one can say: “Here Schleiermacher 
reached his maturity; after this he moved no further.” And yet 
most of the basic elements which were to form his more mature 
outlook appear to have been formed by then in a remarkably 
distinctive way. Careful investigation makes it very difficult 
baldly to identify Schleiermacher’s views with those of any pre- 
decessor or contemporary—a favorite intellectual game of the 
nineteenth century from which he has unfortunately been 
among the least spared. For the next six years he spent part of 
his days as chaplain at Berlin’s Charity Hospital among the sick 
and the poor, part among the wealthy and cultured. Frequently 
he joined the company of one of Berlin’s most charming host- 
esses, the beautiful and gifted Jewess Henriette Herz, already 
married by arrangement at seventeen, now at thirty-two the 
reputed master of eight languages and an avid student of books 
and people. The two quickly became close friends and were to 
remain so throughout his lifetime. During the years to follow 
he was to meet most of the great and learned men who came to 
Berlin in evening gatherings, many of them in her home. 
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Schleiermacher first became acquainted with the brilliant, 
sociable twenty-five-year-old Friedrich Schlegel in the Wednes- 
day Society during the summer of 1797. After their initial meet- 
ing they saw each other often at the homes of Marcus Herz and 
Gustav von Brinkmann (another intimate friend from Barby 
days, to whom the prefatory remarks of On Religion were di- 
rected). He was attracted to a man with whom he could fully 
communicate his philosophical ideas, though it was to become 
increasingly difficult to share his deepest self and though he was 
soon to suffer disappointment over Schlegel’s unsteady roman- 
ticism.* His younger friend moved in with him just before 
Christmas of that same year, remaining there for several months. 

On November 21, 1797, his twenty-ninth birthday, five 
friends had surprised him with a visit: Wilhelm and Alexander 
von Dohna, Dorothea Veit (Moses Mendelssohn’s daughter),® 
Henriette Herz, and Friedrich Schlegel. The latter, himself full 
of resplendent projects, had made him promise to write some- 
thing of his own during the coming year, despite Schleiermach- 
er’s strong disinclination. There were discussions on religion 
with friends during the following year, but it was apparently 
only on or near his next birthday that he finally conceived the 
idea of these addresses on religion.® 

In the interim he had been translating two volumes of ser- 
monic addresses by the English divine Joseph Fawcett, hobnob- 
bing with literary friends, contributing fragments and editorial 
labor to the Athenaeum (the Romantics’ short-lived literary 
journal, 1798-1800), and preparing an extensive critique of 
ethical thinking which was to issue in his first large philosophi- 
cal work published in 1803. Schlegel thought he should repre- 
sent the fullness of true humanity in a system of morals or in a 
novel. Schleiermacher doubted he could. There was a note of 
distracted chattiness and nervous, cynical, flitting playfulness in 
Schlegel’s letters from Dresden in 1798, signs of their eventual 
incompatibility. Schleiermacher, a sturdier calmer sort, went on 
admiring his friend, taking his aesthetic alter-ego taunts to 
heart, but studying ethics. In the summer of 1798 he wrote two 
essays, on “Shame” and on “Trust.” In that same year he began 
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another “On Living the Good Life” in contrast to Knigge’s 
three volumes on the subject. 

February 14, 1799, found him in Potsdam, filling in as court 
preacher and nearing the end of the long second address. The 
third and fourth were finished in March. The fifth, with re- 
visions, took most of April. This unaccustomed activity felt ex- 
tremely laborious with no close friends around him. Inspiration 
came hard. The style was less consistently spontaneous. Such iso- 
lation, he said at first, was costing him too much life. 

And yet writing the addresses had apparently released a taut 
spring within him. He was to do a great deal of writing over the 
next two years, much of it profoundly personal. By early June he 
had finished his letters on current political-theological questions 
regarding the Jews; he then wrote a brief critique of Kant’s 
anthropology, another of Garve’s last writings, and still other 
occasional pieces. These, however, mostly touched the surface 
of the cultured world—Schlegel’s world, as it were. He wanted to 
find some way to express his innermost self. Perhaps, he thought, 
a novel would do it after all, and so he began to plan one. By 
this time, however, what came to be called “the Romantic cir- 
cle” had migrated to Jena. The Schlegel brothers, Schelling, 
Novalis, Tieck, and Dorothea Veit were all there. Consequently, 
while the pressure to write was still on the pressure to conform 
was off. 

The keys to what he wanted lay in the past, and the occasions 
for remembering were close at hand. In September 1798, he had 
reveled in a reunion with friends in Landsberg. For about a 
month in the fall of 1798 Wilhelm, Alexander, and Louis von 
Dohna had been with him daily in Berlin. The whole family 
came there for two months in the fall of 1799. As soon as they 
had gone he set about composing his Soliloquies, finishing the 
book in less than four weeks’ time. It was ready for release on 
New Year's Day, 1800—appearing anonymously, as did On Re- 
ligion and most of his other earlier books. The “most sublime 
perspective” he had gained at Landsberg—and all the complex 
inner-outer relations that spread out from it in reflection, a 
whole mature outlook on life—at last found its way to paper. 
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The past rolled from his mind in a steady stream of recollection. 
What he now spoke was at once a great summing up—poised, 
passionate—and a virtual manifesto for his entire career. The 
vital essence of this outlook had already been revealed in his 
addresses on religion a few months earlier. His subsequent 
works of philosophy, theology, and preaching were to present 
the remaining perspectives. Only the Christmas Eve dialogues 
of 1806, however, compare with these two works as a direct ex- 
pression of this personal outlook in popular style. 


5 Ill 


As companion works, On Religion and Soliloqutes provide 
an illuminating introduction to each other. Although the so- 
liloquies present a purely ethical form of self-examination, they 
are also valuable as an indicator of the general procedure Schlei- 
ermacher would adopt in carrying out “a similar series of re- 
ligious meditations.”? His readers can be left with no doubt, 
however, that these ethical reflections are also profoundly re- 
ligious in character. They presuppose “immediate relations to 
the infinite and eternal”; they muse over “the sacred precincts 
of freedom,” which we learn from the addresses implies a grow- 
ing, if not explicit, awareness of deity. The “world” he pri- 
marily considers there is “the eternal community of spiritual 
beings” existing in freedom over against, though emphatically 
not in denial of, the material world.’ Life is viewed under the 
impact of the “divine.”® Yet there the questions are not so 
much “What is deity for me?” and “What am I to deity?” (re- 
ligious questions) but “What is humanity in me?” and “What 
is my place in humanity?” (ethical questions). 

The soliloquies offer the basic characterization of moral re- 
sponsibility that constitutes the foundation of all his other ethi- 
cal works. Written rather loosely in the form of meditations, 
they present an idealized picture of responsible personal exis- 
tence. Their central message is that true education, human de- 
velopment, or culture (Bildung) consists in the formation of 
conscience understood as the consciousness of one’s own dis- 
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tinctive nature in relation to humanity. The basic means are 
what he called sense (or sensitivity) and love.1° 

Understanding humanity, which especially entails under- 
standing the complex of external environments in which one 
has human existence, is predominantly the task of sense. Fath- 
oming one’s capacity for relationship, growing in spiritual 
stature, and finding one’s distinctive place within this external 
complex is predominantly the task of love. Each task involves 
contemplation both of the world and of oneself, because each 
kind of contemplation is necessary to the development of the 
other. Sensitivity, however, is directed toward the outward, 
physical, material, worldly aspects of existence, while love is di- 
rected toward the inward, spiritual aspects which focus upon the 
individual self and one’s relationship with other persons. Sensi- 
tivity absorbs, masters, specializes, controls. Love freely wel- 
comes, communes, seeks endlessly to share. Sense at its best is 
one’s embrace of the whole of external reality. Love is one’s em- 
brace of persons. The one is predominantly passive or receptive 
in its immediate posture, the other predominantly active or in- 
teractive.11 The one may tend toward aesthetic interest, the 
other toward ethical interest; a perfect bridge between the two 
interests is seldom if ever reached.!? Schleiermacher’s own life 
and work display the ethical tendency to a high degree—which 
partially explains his inability to lose himself in Romanticism. 
He believed the ethical (or teleological) to be a definitive qual- 
ity of Christian religion. From a philosophical standpoint he 
consistently demanded its priority over the aesthetic for every 
complete life, whether artistically oriented or not. This does not 
imply either the rejection or the moralization of art. On the con- 
trary, art stands on its own, makes its own contribution to life. 
As a concept, art is not wholly identified with the aesthetic 
either, not in the broader sense being characterized just now. 
(Schleiermacher also competently lectured on art, under the 
title “Aesthetics.”) But the ethical is concerned with the ca- 
pacity to live purposefully, responsibly, and creatively in hu- 
man history. As such it has overriding importance over every 
other activity of man—with the sole exception of the genuinely 
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religious, on which its capacity for genuine growth inevitably 
depends. 

The importance of this distinction for Schleiermacher’s 
view of religion may be indicated in three brief statements. (a) 
First, aestheticism as he characterizes it tends toward isolated 
world-consciousness; it ends in slavery to nature or society, in 
excessive optimism, legalism, and idolatry.13 Community in love 
restores the balance; but isolated self-consciousness may con- 
sume itself in vain mysticism, magic, or “dreamy fictions,” as 
has often occurred in so-called religion.14 (b) Second, friend- 
ship or community between persons requires the mature—and 
thus properly reserved but open—sharing of themselves: “ever 
an act of purest freedom, oriented toward the individuality 
(das eigene Sein) of other human beings.”!5 (c) The central 
problem of language and of morality is the same: namely, to 
achieve a suitable relation between world-consciousness and 
self-consciousness, and in this connection between aesthetic in- 
terests and ethical interests, sensitivity and love.1® These state- 
ments represent the basic outlook of the soliloquies. They are 
also fundamental to his entire life work, especially to his under- 
standing of religion. Their significance for Christian doctrine 
in particular is revealed (a) in his definition of Christianity as 
a teleological (ethical, goal-oriented) as opposed to an aesthetic 
form of religion; (b) in his designation of religious communi- 
cation as essentially self-communication—that is, from self to 
self; and (c) in his specification of the equally critical and rec- 
onciliatory tasks of theological language, without which the- 
ology cannot be genuinely historical. These same characteristics 
are consistently elaborated in The Christian Faith, On Religion, 
Brief Outline on the Study of Theology, and other works from 
1799 on. Though not simply identifiable as a particular ethical 
point of view, Christianity is pre-eminently an ethically ori- 
ented way of life. Doing Christian theology—or as a Christian 
speaking generally and thus non-theologically of religion as in 
the addresses—is itself an act involving profound moral respon- 
sibility. 
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IV 


On Religion shares one eminent virtue with most great 
books: it is not readily summarizable, as if so many words need 
not have been spoken. This is true despite the numerous facile 
and misguided attempts to abstract its position made by its 
interpreters thus far. Some of its characteristics are quite plain 
to see, but the more conscientious critics usually go astray in 
drawing unfounded implications. The footnoted material here 
should ward against some typical but needless errors. For the 
rest, the reader is mostly left to employ such means as he would 
require others to take in understanding him. A few remarks 
on special points of interest may be of some help, however. 

(1) First, some confusion may be avoided concerning the 
arrangement of the book. Except for the introductory address 
it can be divided into two parts. The first contains the long 
second address, which represents a person’s own genuine “per- 
spectivity’ and “feeling” (Anschauung and Gefühl) as the in- 
ner locus of religion. Because Schleiermacher entitled it “The 
Essence of Religion” many interpreters have erroneously sup- 
posed that the remaining addresses were concerned with some 
other subject. But for Schleiermacher religion has an outer locus 
as well, an understanding of which is not only mandatory for a 
full appreciation of its essence but also predicative of its essence. 
The third address considers how religion may be properly cul- 
tivated in the lives of individuals. The fourth deals with the 
immediate social environments within which religion can be 
communicated and the essentially communal character of re- 
ligion can be expressed. The extremely important final ad- 
dress—often strangely overlooked by interpreters though it is in 
fact the carefully wrought culmination of the entire series—to- 
gether with the short epilogue added in 1806 display the infi- 
nitely diverse historical environments in which religion neces- 
sarily takes shape. All these factors enter into the distinctive 
nature of religion and therefore into its complete definition. 

Roughly the same arrangement is followed in the Introduc- 
tion to The Christian Faith of 1830, where Schleiermacher’s 
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most conceptually precise definition of religion is offered. There 
§§3-4 partially correlate with the second address, §5 with the 
third, §6 with the fourth, and §§7-10 with the fifth. These 
contain the propositions that are supposed to be “borrowed” 
from ethics (§§3-6) and philosophy of religion (§§7-10). 
The notion of borrowing only approximately corresponds to the 
actual content of these propositions; it rather suggests their ideal 
formal relation to the two disciplines mentioned and through 
them to others such as philosophy of mind and dialectic as well. 
While misapprehensions of religion may be somewhat curtailed 
by using such schemata, religion is known only in the form of 
particular religions. It can only be appropriately understood, 
in Schleiermacher’s view, insofar as a person enters into the ex- 
perience of a particular religion. And that particular “positive” 
form of religion can only be suitably represented and explained 
according to the conditions of such an experience—that is, the- 
ologically not philosophically—though of course it may, indeed 
must, be communicated from person to person by other means 
as well. 

(2) The most tangled controversies over this book have 
concerned Schleiermacher’s supposed conception of God and 
his determination of the inner locus of religion as feeling. The 
whole matter has become too complex to sort out here, but the 
following observations may obviate some confusion. When 
Schleiermacher uses the term “God” here he has prepared the 
way either by indicating a particular theological context or by 
serving it up as the term people normally employ for the su- 
preme transcendental object. But he ordinarily avoids using it 
in this book, mainly because it carries traditional connotations 
to the cultured critics of religion which simply get in the way of 
understanding what God is. Instead he uses two other primary 
terms and a host of supplementary terms. “Deity” (Gottheit) is 
the most common, pointing most directly to the supreme being 
as an active agent in history, but theologically neutral on the 
whole despite this fact. One speaks to “God” or “the Father of 
all” in his prayers but does not pray “O deity!” 

Universum also occasionally appears, obviously with clear 
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intention, in the final edition. In most passages, however, the 
term has been replaced for greater clarity with Welt, All, Welt- 
all, Ganze (whole), geistige Welt (spiritual world), Sein (be- 
ing), Urwesen (original being), “the full and universal life of 
man,” “the highest,” “the world and God,” “the deity,” “the 
divine,” “the Kingdom of God,” “the object of piety,” “the 
supreme being in this world,” “source of spiritual life,” “his- 
tory,” “being in its totality,” “the eternal fountainhead,” “the 
unity of the whole,” and “the infinite’—a different substitute 
almost every time, as the footnotes will show. Only in one pas- 
sage is Universum replaced by the term “God,” in a place where 
he is speaking of the Christian view of man’s alienation from 
God.1" He also variously speaks of the supreme religious object 
as “the highest,” “the infinite,” “the eternal,” “the supreme 
being,” and “the World Spirit” independently of Universum. 

What is going on here? First, he is trying to use relatively 
neutral terms for a general, non-theological context. Second, he 
is pointing to the sense of totality and wholeness and inclusive- 
ness that is fundamental to religious consciousness—as that sense 
is mediated through the physical and spiritual] conditions of this 
present world. (The translation has occasionally used “coinher- 
ence” to suggest Schleiermacher’s sense of the basic intercon- 
nectedness—Zusammenhang—of things.) Third, on theological 
grounds he is trying valiantly to avoid speaking of God in purely 
personal terms, as though God relates to the world and to man 
only in the way men relate to one another; he is also trying to 
avoid speaking of God in a finite way, as if God relates to man 
not through the natural conditions of God’s own creation but 
in an absolutely supranatural way, like a stone thrown hard into 
a pond. He does not identify God with the world. Nor does he 
place God at a distance from his own creation. Therefore he 
uses Universum as a special term to denote God’s (or, more 
neutrally, the deity’s) involvement with us in and through his 
world. 

(3) What does the basic pair Anschauung und Gefühl (“per- 
spectivity” and “feeling”) mean with respect to the Universum? 
“Insight” and “intuition” are too misleading to use for An- 
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schauung. They suggest merely inward looking, subjectivistic 
self-preoccupation, while Schleiermacher means the most objec- 
tive kind of perceptive awareness possible: literally a “looking 
at,” with the full employment of one’s capacity for sensibility, 
an all-absorbing vision. Accordingly, the translation regularly 
reads ‘‘perspectivity” or “gaining perspective,” and in these ad- 
dresses the object is usually the Universum or its various cor- 
relates. The coupling of ‘‘feeling’”—which is occasionally left to 
stand for both in 1821, though the reverse is sometimes true and 
though there are also three crucial passages early in the second 
address where the pair is actually added in 182118—is to guaran- 
tee that Anschauung is regarded as the person’s own perception, 
to assure that what he sees is what he himself truly feels, what he 
has himself received and is capable of spontaneous interactive 
response to. This is the chief reason why Gefühl is more often 
used to stand for both elements of religious consciousness in 
Schleiermacher’s later thinking—notably in The Christian 
Faith, but even there with the same variations of usage just in- 
dicated. In his situation, as in most, false objectivism had to be 
warded against most of all. In fact, what is usually called “sub- 
jectivism” is simply another form of false objectivism, where the 
“object” is merely imagined or is internally distorted. A genu- 
inely open and undistorted subjective point of view concerning 
the Universum, in the relevant context of his thought, would 
be a religious point of view. This point of view could be at the 
same time as objectively true as you please, because in taking 
this point of view one would have immediate contact with the 
universe as it is meant for man: with God at work through the 
universe for man. Every religion has its own distinctive way of 
perceiving that fundamental relationship of God to man. To be 
religious, every person must perceive and feel that relationship 
for himself. 

(4) In Schleiermacher’s thought generally we miss the ele- 
ments of existential agony and despair that have become so 
much a part of our Kierkegaardian era. He does not dwell on sin 
and the shadows. There are several good reasons for this. First 
we must remember that he lived in the heyday of German ideal- 
ism, when nearly every philosopher and theologian tended to 
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speak in ideal terms. If we compare Schleiermacher’s thinking 
with that of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, however, we find it 
relatively quite realistic and concrete. As a Christian he deeply 
felt the seriousness of sin; he saw evil as something not to be ex- 
plained away but faced. This no doubt afforded one decisive 
protection against the metaphysical flights of idealism, despite 
his participation in the general idealistic interests of the time. 

But, secondly, we recall that Schleiermacher produced the 
first and classic translation of Plato’s dialogues into German.1® 
Plato would have reminded him to take the phenomenal world 
seriously, just as it is. He would also have reminded him to seek 
behind mere appearances for the true and ultimate forms of 
reality. Although Schleiermacher recoiled from the radical du- 
alism that issued from Plato’s positing a separate, immobile, 
eternal world of forms, when he speaks of the “idea” of Chris- 
tianity or of other historical phenomena he means something 
similar: the pure impulse or intention by which the thing es- 
sentially is what it is and continues to develop as such. But the 
wording, like the meaning, is dynamic. He conceives the world 
as one, without fundamental qualification. The forms of human 
life, as presumably in the universe at large, are continually 
changing; they are infinitely diverse; they interact and affect 
one another. There is, however, a single source and end of all 
this process, precisely in its diversity. This monotheists call 
“God.” In theological context Schleiermacher refers to the pro- 
cess of God’s relationship with the human world as the working 
out of “the divine decree’’—interpreted not deterministically or 
in any sense which would presume man’s co-operating as a god 
but in a sense which allows for a free vital relationship between 
men and God. Plato’s “highest good” is likewise transformed in 
theological context into “the Kingdom of God’’—that is, “the 
divine government of the world” effected for the sake of man’s 
redemption. Again, theologically this whole process is Christo- 
logically perceived, though throughout most of the addresses 
Schleiermacher studiously avoids importing the Christian con- 
text in order to establish broader lines of communication about 
religion in all its abundant forms. 

In the third place, Schleiermacher sincerely believed that 
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Christ’s coming had brought about a “new world”—not magi- 
cally but realistically, within the real conditions of human life, 
in such a way that men can consciously apprehend and partici- 
pate in it. He happened to believe, in what he called a “pro- 
phetic” way, that for all mankind evil would eventually be over- 
come with good. In short, he believed in universal salvation. 
Therefore he could genuinely look at the new world the divine 
Spirit was bringing about with equanimity and joy, even in the 
midst of the most horrendous turmoil and suffering. Evil was 
to be fully acknowledged and faced; but it was also to be under- 
stood as a necessary condition overall for the growth of life and 
human personhood. Sin was to be confessed and forgiveness ac- 
cepted; but faith, love, and hope did not have to be put off until 
perfection should be achieved. Such beliefs obviously did not 
blind him to human realities. On the contrary, they allowed him 
to face them head-on, without anxiety or fear or despair—as his 
life and correspondence would magnificently demonstrate if 
there were not already sufficient evidence in his writings. He 
did not only believe in the new world; he did not merely per- 
ceive it in detached fashion. He felt its reality deep within him- 
self. The lifelong ‘‘vocation” he speaks of in the first address was 
simply to communicate that reality which had so profoundly 
grasped his life, in the firm conviction that all other men whose 
consciousness had passed beyond the mere capacity for survival 
could eventually apprehend it too. 

(5) Finally, it is important to realize to what special audi- 
ence he was addressing himself, even though all the rest of us 
also get our fair share of confrontation. In the first place, the 
addresses were not primarily meant for people who had largely 
failed to cultivate their inner lives—which already excludes 
many self-styled “practical-minded” men. Nor were they really 
meant for people who lacked experience of the finer things of 
culture. Nor were they principally intended for people whose 
minds were taken up with the rationalistic ideals of the Enlight- 
enment and who had made meager progress in the cultivation 
of feeling. Nor, in the fourth place, were they focused on people 
whose lives were already genuinely religious. All these people 
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were included in the discussion. But the addresses were espe- 
cially directed to the sensitive feeling men of art and science—to 
those among the “aesthetes” mentioned above who had attained 
a high degree of personal culture. These persons, especially 
Schleiermacher’s own “Romantic” friends, were already bring- 
ing great supplies of perspectivity and feeling to the dried-up 
pseudo-culture of rationalism, legalism, and abstract supra- 
naturalism which pervaded that era. When the German sub- 
title to this book speaks of “addresses to the cultured among the 
detractors” of religion it means “cultured” in this very positive 
and special sense. Many types of so-called cultured people are 
critical of religion, but this is the type to which he directly re- 
sponds. Many apparent lacunae are to be explained by this in- 
tentional restriction. In speaking of “addresses in response to its 
cultured critics” the English subtitle suggests also the broader 
cultured audience, including those professing some religion, 
to which Schleiermacher’s discourse actually applies quite forth- 
rightly throughout. Because of the broad context of culture he 
selected, and the simple human profundity of his treatment, 
students of Eastern religions will find an impressive awareness 
of their major problems and affirmations here too. This is true 
even though Schleiermacher never directly refers to these re- 
ligions and could have obtained only very limited information 
about them during his lifetime. 


V 


(1) Some scholars have preferred the shorter first edition of 
1799 to the second edition of 1806 or the final one of 1821 
(which was reissued unaltered except for the merest handful 
of insignificant changes in 1831). On a line-by-line comparison 
of these editions the reasons usually offered do not seem to hold 
up. Nor does information about Schleiermacher’s development 
now available appear to corroborate such views. ‘Those who are 
disturbed at his maturation into a rigorously systematic thinker 
during the decade after 1799 may well prefer the relatively di- 
rect, uncluttered, “romantic” utterance of that year. ‘They may 
distrust his more settled commitments. But they are not likely to 
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prove any radical change of perspective overall. The book dis- 
plays few marked changes in organization or language, except 
for purposes of elaboration or clarification. The alterations are 
seriously made and are thus significant in their own way, but 
they do not betray a dramatic turn of interest or of belief. They 
represent a steady growth of insight into matters of great del- 
icacy and complexity. They also manifest Schleiermacher’s char- 
acteristic desire to facilitate understanding as best he could, 
especially in view of misleading impressions so easily made in 
the onrush of rhetorical expression. 

In form the second and third editions are still rhetorical, not 
strictly scientific. Their language about religion is not identical 
with that used in The Christian Faith and elsewhere, which 
rests on a new and much tighter terminology developed mean- 
while through his lectures in philosophy (especially “ethics,” 
“psychology,” and “dialectic’) and in nearly every area of the- 
ological science from 1804 on. With qualifications easily made 
in context, this rhetorical language is nevertheless consistent 
with his more technical language. On the whole, the more im- 
portant exceptions are pointed out in Schleiermacher’s explana- 
tory notes of 1821. A few others may be discerned by referring 
to material in the editorial notes here. 

(2) Of the nearly three thousand changes listed in Piinjer’s 
critical edition (including those of paragraph length, some 
1,152 in 1806 and some 1,586 in 1821), about fifteen percent are 
dealt with in the notes here. These are intended to comprise 
all the information necessary to discern any significant shifts or 
refinements in Schleiermacher’s thinking and to get an accurate 
synoptic picture of all three editions. In the process of transla- 
tion every phrase or sentence has been read successively from 
1799 to 1806 to 1821 so as to minimize the likelihood of over- 
looking important alterations. Ptinjer’s text (which specialists 
will of course want to continue using in any case) has also been 
checked throughout with the official text printed in volume La 
of the collected works. With few exceptions—nearly all of these 
being matters of punctuation, spelling, and capitalization im- 
provements—the two exactly agree. 
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(3) The 1893 translation of John Oman (1860-19369), 
whose own subsequent thought expressed so much of Schleier- 
macher’s spirit, has also been compared throughout. As a first 
attempt Oman’s text often shows very shrewd insight. It would 
not have been sufficient merely to revise what he had done, how- 
ever, since the whole conception was rather frequently mistaken 
and since his largely transcriptive technique produced a text 
confused, stilted, and misleading in effect. 

(4) Several observations are also in order concerning the 
translation itself. (a) By 1799 Schleiermacher had already be- 
gun to develop a formal usage of his own. Then and later, a 
great number of words became precise terms demanding con- 
sistent translation. The index will reflect some of this. (b) He 
had also attained an extraordinary mastery of the German lan- 
guage, filling his long periods with cautiously embellished nu- 
ances of thought. The translation has aimed at a similarly re- 
strained though occasionally fulgurant eloquence, put as close 
to present-day style as possible. It has had to trace the deliberate 
movement of thought and not the course of words only. And yet 
to the words themselves, to their physical setting, their associa- 
tions, their precedent functioning in the author’s language, it 
has had to give the most careful attention of all. The almost un- 
broken smoothness and clarity of Schleiermacher’s thinking fa- 
cilitated breaking the text into a more readable form. (c) In the 
text all editorial material, except for the subheads and the cor- 
responding table of contents, has been placed in brackets. All 
quotation marks have been added for effect. Schleiermacher’s 
own supplementary notes, added in 1821, are indicated by num- 
bers in boldface type. 

(5) For one hundred and seventy years On Religion has 
been subjected to a wide spectrum of interpretations. While 
pursuing his own independent reflections in philosophy and 
theology over the past ten years and more, the translator has 
benefited from studying most of this literature, which provided 
a kind of community within which to compare his findings. In 
large part, however, he has still had to go it alone, because the 
detailed hermeneutical methods necessary for clearly under- 
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standing and analyzing such a text had apparently not tended to 
precede previous treatments of Schleiermacher’s thinking on 
religion. The Bibliographical Note here indicates several items 
of special value. The translator expects to add complementary 
studies and trusts that having made this annotated text available 
will serve to encourage other scholars to contribute as well. 
Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the English text is now suff- 
ciently clear and accurate to let Schleiermacher speak for himself. 
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FOREWORDS 


é To GUSTAF VON BRINKMANN, 1806 


The second edition of this book comes dedicated to you, my 
friend, without advance notice.! This seems entirely fitting, for 
its very contents will remind you of the period when our mode 
of thinking was developing in common. In those days we had 
boldly broken from the same yoke and we did not feel answer- 
able to any authority. Forthrightly we began seeking after the 
truth, evoking within ourselves that harmony with the world 
which inner feeling marked out as our goal and which life was 
to bring forth more and more abundantly from every quarter. 
As you know, it was this same inner song which I desired to 
share in these addresses, as in much else which I tried to express 
publically. And yet they did not turn out to be as spontaneous 
as a true work of art of the higher sort might. Their theme and 
exposition were forced upon me by the time and circumstances. 
Consequently they were also very closely tied to the specific 
audience intended. 

This condition makes the gift I now offer you less significant 
than it might otherwise have been. Thus I can only hope that by 
its very nature the cherished memory I bring to your attention 
may survive longer than this reminder will. Any work that fixes 
so strictly upon the character of a particular time must be 
markedly ephemeral. This is especially true in an age knowing 
rapid change such as we have seen in Germany. Here not only 
the learning of the schools but also the prevalent moods and 
sensitivities of society have been shifting. Writers have therefore 
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had to face a completely different generation of readers and 
thinkers in only a few years’ time. For this reason I would almost 
have decided against giving these addresses a second round, but 
I did not really feel I had the right arbitrarily to withdraw them 
from circulation once I had given them over to the public domain. 

Has this second presentation done the matter justice? You 
may judge for yourself on that. As for the general effect of those 
times upon the overall character of the book, I have no desire to 
diminish that in any way. I found, I am happy to say, that I 
could not really do so without altering the whole treatment so 
thoroughly as to produce an entirely different book. In this 
respect, therefore, I have permitted myself to revise only those 
details that could all too easily lead to misunderstanding among 
persons accustomed to the language of today but not of yester- 
day. This was especially called for where the relation of religion 
to philosophy was involved and where the intention was to dis- 
play the essence of religion by indicating its distinction from 
philosophy. 

On the other hand, traces of the inexperienced beginner 
have all too obviously pervaded the entire book, so that my 
presentation of the subject continually failed to come through as 
clearly as I actually saw it. Were it possible I should have liked 
to expunge all that. The subject didn’t fit comfortably within 
the range of language I had to work with then either. 

You will recall what we said about the language problem 
when we saw each other recently. Unfortunately I had to do 
without the help I then asked of you, certainly to the detriment 
of my work. Still, if you ask yourself how much we agree con- 
cerning the limitations of prose and concerning the amount of 
poeticizing that may be tolerated within it, you can tell rather 
exactly now from the way I speak here. I leave it to you to judge 
whether I was right to insist that the correct meaning can often 
be brought to light by merely changing the position of a word. 
To my knowledge I have not left undisturbed anything signif- 
icant that offended my feeling in this respect. Nor have I made 
any alteration that did not satisfy this feeling. 

Over the years I have achieved sufficient distance from the 
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book so that I believe I can feel toward it as any other reader 
might. Finding that many passages in the first edition were very 
unclear, I have taken considerable pains to improve the book 
as much as possible, as even a cursory comparison will reveal. As 
to how successful I have been in this I have no settled judgment 
at the moment, but will hope for one from you. Many of the 
fantastic variety of misunderstandings the book has suffered 
may have been due to insufficient clarity. These can probably be 
straightened out now. Nothing, however, could make me sor- 
rier than if the new edition should be received in such a way 
that it should no longer give rise to one gross misreading over 
which we have often amused ourselves. I mean, when unbeliev- 
ers look at our mode of thinking they take us for zealots, while 
those immersed in superstition and literalism take us for un- 
believers! My aim has been to improve the book, but if it no 
longer incited such fantastic reactions as these that would be 
enough to show I had completely ruined it instead. 

Best wishes! I hope fortune may bring us together again 
soon—not, however, as a result of such false [political]? tran- 
quillity as might be contemplated. Who but the fainthearted 
would be prepared to find that agreeable? 

F. Schleiermacher 
Halle, August 29, 1806 


To GUSTAF VON BRINKMANN, 1821 


Once more, my dear friend, I hand this book into your 
keeping. What I have to say in a general way to its readers you 
can find below. I want to approach you, however, in a very spe- 
cial way, so as to revive your memory of me and of those early 
times we had together, even though the intervening years may 
have added much that would seem strange to you now. Not 
only I but Germany too, and its diverse intellectual movements, 
will have come to seem foreign to you through the long separa- 
tion. This is true if only because the picture which gossipy lit- 
erature brings to you across the Baltic Sea is not at all as clear as 
that of people whose view is more natural and direct. 
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In our younger days we heartily resisted becoming the dev- 
otees of any scholar, desiring to absorb all the contributions of 
the time in our own fashion. Thus the book, like all my earlier 
literary productions, studiously avoided attaching itself to any 
school, and I was equally set against founding one of my own 
through it. I have remained true to this intention in my con- 
stant contact with students over the years. Not desiring that the 
sons should be worse off than their fathers, I have set myself no 
other aim than that of awakening and quickening the distinc- 
tive qualities of others by sharing with them my own mode of 
thinking. In controversy with alien positions and procedures I 
have for the most part confronted only those which seemed to 
me to threaten free intellectual and spiritual growth. You have 
already discovered the merging of both endeavors in this book. 
I point it out to you as one further way in which these addresses 
serve to express my whole outlook on life. 

I cannot send this book on to you, however, without bring- 
ing up a particular remembrance, one sad and poignant to us 
both. As I undertook the task of revising the addresses once 
more, it hurt me deeply to realize that it would no longer be 
possible to send them to one particular person with whom I 
had at last been able to discuss their content at some length. I 
mean F. H. Jacobi, to whom we both owe much—doubtless more 
than we realize. I could not come to an understanding with 
him about everything in those few days I spent with him off and 
on. There is much that I would have added here especially for 
him, or further explicated in the supplementary notes. I never 
really found an opportunity to disclose myself fully to him. Yet 
I count it among the most precious things in my life that 
shortly before his death I was able to gain a picture of his per- 
sonality* for myself and that I could also let him feel the honor 
and admiration I had for him. 

Best wishes! And may the land which gave you your early 
education and nurture also be able to enjoy some products of 
your own mature thinking soon. 


Berlin, November 1821 
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FOREWORD TO THE [THIRD EDITION, 1821 


When my friend the publisher told me that his stock of this 
book was depleted and a new edition would be needed, I was 
virtually aghast. I could have wished he had printed off a further 
supply without my knowledge, for I was in a great quandary 
over what to do. To suppress publication would have been an 
injustice both to the book and to myself. Most people would 
have interpreted this to mean that I discredited the book and 
would like to retract what I had developed in it. Yet, why should 
I decide to reissue it? The times have so markedly changed that 
the people to whom these addresses were specifically directed 
are no longer really on the scene. Look around at the cultured 
people in today’s society—at least in our society, which was the 
context out of which the addresses originally came. Present cir- 
cumstances would rather seem to demand that one address 
himself to the hypocrites, to those in bondage to the dead letter, 
to the crass hardhearted dupes and fanatics! 

Knowing that Voss has drawn his flaming sword, I could 
conceivably retire my own to the armory of literature, satisfied 
that it has served its time honorably. Nevertheless I have al- 
ready expressed my conviction about how little a book actually 
belongs to its author once it has been released to the public. And 
so it would be reprehensible to say that those who still ask for 
it—and whether there are such persons is the publisher’s job to 
find out, not mine—have no claims on me. It would be all the 
more questionable since I have been writing my dogmatics and 
I have found several occasions to refer to these addresses there. 
This consideration has prevailed, then, as must be true of any 
duty. 

The question only remains as to how I can render the book 
useful under present circumstances. I really could not decide 
differently here than I did for the second edition; nor could I 
lay down any other basic criterion. I simply hope that such 
greater rigor as riper age and longer experience affords will not 
be lacking and that no demands may accompany this which I 
cannot fulfill. The general form of address, which partially be- 
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longs to the time of its inception, must be retained. Following 
this policy, I cannot possibly change everything not entirely 
pleasing to me as a man past fifty that is contained in my first 
published effort at the age of thirty. It would be mere pretense 
to try to write in the present time as though conditions had 
not changed. Therefore, while the alterations I have made are 
admittedly numerous, all are quite formal; they almost stand 
as reproofs against the resultant style, in which I could not 
reasonably allow all the youthful elements in my discourse to be 
blotted out. 

Returning to this book once more had one primary attrac- 
tion. That was to deal with the many misinterpretations it has 
suffered, some of them quite fantastic, and to deal with the con- 
tradictions some thought they discovered between what is written 
here and what one expects from a teacher of Christianity or may 
have heard and read from me in that role. These misinterpreta- 
tions, however, are chiefly based on one particular circumstance. 
The rhetorical form has been almost universally ignored, despite 
its use throughout the book. Moreover, the position I took in this 
respect, already extravagantly indicated in the subtitle but 
everywhere clearly observable, was completely overlooked. 
Were it not for such gross neglect, I should think one could 
easily have harmonized what is written here with other writings 
of mine. Some relevant writings were almost contemporaneous, 
and there are other significant writings from later years. Then 
it would have been impossible to indict me of being a Spinozist 
and a Herrnhuter, an atheist and a mystic, almost in a single 
breath! Except for some further maturing and clarification, at 
that time my mode of thinking on these matters had already 
reached the very form in which it has remained to this day—this 
despite the fact that many who seemed to stroll the same streets 
with me have since veered onto entirely different routes. I have 
designed the supplementary notes attached to each address so 
as to prevent those misinterpretations, to discuss the differences 
between my present and former views, and also as opportunity 
arises to say a number of things which seem sufficiently relevant 
and timely. Thus I am particularly pleased, especially for the 
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sake of those young people who have befriended me or may 
do so, that the new edition of these addresses coincides with the 
publication of my handbook of Christian doctrine. Would, 
then, that each book might contribute in its own way toward 
men’s coming to a mutual understanding over religion, that 
most sacred of all those possessions humanity shares in common. 


Dr. F. Schleiermacher 
Berlin, April 1821 . 


I 


APOLOGIA? 


The subject I propose to discuss has been massively deni- 
grated by the very people from whom I especially claim a hear- 
ing. You may well wonder why I should make the attempt. 
Isn’t it rather presumptuous for me to try to address people “ex- 
alted above the commonplace” and “imbued with the wisdom of 
our age” on the subject of religion? I must confess that I cannot 
readily anticipate winning your approval of my efforts—much 
less attain the more desirable goals of conveying my understand- 
ing and enthusiasm about the matter itself. When you stop to 
think about it, you realize that faith has never been everyone’s 
affair. Only a few persons have ever seen what religion really 
is in any age, although millions have variously deluded them- 
selves with the mere trappings of religion—with whatever hap- 
pened to strike their fancy. But in our day especially, the self- 
styled life of cultured people hardly yields a glimpse of it. You 
no longer visit the temples of religion. Indeed, I am aware that 
for you it is just as passé to worship deity in the quiet sanctity 
of your hearts. Setting out the clever maxims of our learned men 
and the resplendent lines of our poets as wall decorations will do 
very well—but, please, nothing more “sanctimonious” than that! 
Suavity and sociability, art and learning, have won you over 
heart and soul—this no matter what little time or devotion you 
may give to them. These things dominate your lives so com- 
pletely that no room is left for that eternal and holy being 
which, in your view, lies “beyond this world.” As you look at the 
matter, you have neither any feeling for the supreme being nor 
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any experience of it. I realize, moreover, how nicely you have 
succeeded in cultivating an earthly life so many-sided and mag- 
nificent that you “no longer stand in need of eternity.” Having 
created an all-encompassing world for yourselves, you are too 
exalted to think about the source of your own creation. And I 
know you have made up your minds that nothing new or sound 
can be said about religion anymore. Sages and seers, not to men- 
tion scoffers and priests, have sufficiently covered the subject 
from every. angle. You are inclined to acknowledge the testi- 
mony of priests least of all—that is plain to see. You have long 
since shunted them aside. You have declared them unworthy of 
your trust, since they seem fanatically attached to the crumbling 
ruins of their sanctuaries and cannot go on living even there 
without disfiguring and corrupting them still more. I am quite 
aware of all this. And yet, inwardly I feel I cannot help but 
speak. To me, what seems a divine impulsion makes it impossi- 
ble to withdraw my overture inviting precisely you, the cul- 
tured detractors of religion, to hear me out. 

Take a good look at this situation, and see what a problem 
confronts us. On every subject, whether great or trifling, you 
decidedly prefer to be instructed by people who have devoted 
their lives to it, who have put their minds to it in full strength. 
In carrying out your search for knowledge you do not avoid even 
peasant huts or the workshops of humble artisans. How does it 
happen, then, that you hold things under special suspicion when 
they come from those who are experienced in them only in mat- 
ters of religion—people experienced not simply by their own 
say-so but also as evidenced by government recognition and 
by public acclaim? Or can you perhaps show that these are, 
strangely enough, not the experts on religion at all, that they 
rather possess and advocate anything but? Hardly! Since this 
judgment lacks foundation, I take no special notice of it. I 
openly admit to you that I too am a member of the order. And 
I realize that in doing so I am running a risk. I mean, if you do 
not grant me an attentive hearing you may simply label me 
instead, typing me as a member of this large fraternity out of 
which you admit so few exceptions. My statement has at least 
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the value of a voluntary admission, because my language would 
not have given me away very easily. Nor would I expect plaudits 
from ministerial colleagues to betray me. What I am attempting 
here lies almost completely outside their bailiwick. It can’t 
very much resemble what they prefer to see and hear!!* I al- 
ready dispense with the wail of distress most of them utter over 
the collapse of religion, for I know no age that has given it a 
better reception than the present. I will have nothing to do with 
that reactionary and barbaric complaint of theirs, through 
which they expect to restore the fallen walls and Gothic pillars 
of their Jewish Zion. 

For this reason, then—and also since I am fully aware that in 
all I have to say to you I wholly belie my profession anyway— 
why shouldn’t I acknowledge it as I would any other contin- 
gency? My profession loves to uphold its privileged status. I do 
not wish that to hinder us in any way. My profession holds cer- 
tain boundary markers of inquiry and communication sacred. 
I do not wish these to stand between us in any way. I address you 
simply as a man, speaking of the sacred mysteries of humanity as 
I happen to view them. I speak of what was in me at an age of 
youthful enthusiasm, as I began my search for the unknown. I 
speak of what have become the innermost springs of my exis- 
tence since I began to live on my own initiative and to think for 
myself, of what I shall always regard to be the supreme factor 
in my life no matter how I may be affected by the vicissitudes of 
time and humanity. It is not any particularly reasoned resolve, 
moreover, that brings me to speak. Nor do I do this out of any 
particular expectation or defensiveness, nor because of any pet 
interest, accident, or caprice. No, as I view this act it emerges 
out of a pure necessity of my nature, a divine calling, something 
that determines my place in the world and shapes me into 
what I am. Even though it should not seem either fitting or ex- 
pedient for me to speak of religion, I am sure that heavenly 
power which continually presses me onward would dispel such 
relatively petty considerations. 


* Bold superior numbers refer to supplementary notes supplied by 
Schleiermacher at the end of each address. 
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A. Two Basic DrivEs—AND A COMMON 
BOND OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


As you know, by tradition the deity has been represented as 
endlessly dividing the whole span of his work into twos. By an 
immutable law he has so ordered his work that everything hav- 
ing distinct existence shall be the result of a fusion of two con- 
trasting activities. Accordingly, every eternal thought of the 
deity is fulfilled in actuality by means of two clashing yet cor- 
relative forms. Each form subsists through the other. Each form 
is inseparable from the other. You have made it the supreme 
goal of your probings to penetrate the innermost core of this 
whole corporeal world. The best informed, most perceptive 
among you see it as a never-ending play of opposing forces. 
Each life seems to be simply the continual manifestation of an 
ever-recurring process of assimilation and dispersion, just as 
each thing has its distinct existence only by conjoining and sus- 
taining the opposing forces of nature in a particular way. Ac- 
cordingly the spiritual itself, as it appears to us in finite life, 
must be subject to some such law. 

The human soul—as we can see both from its passing actions 
and from the inner peculiarities of its existence—sustains its 
existence chiefly? in two contrasting drives. In expressing the 
one drive it strives to establish itself as an individual. In this 
manner the soul draws the surrounding world to itself, bringing 
it into its own life, absorbing it into its own being. And it does 
so no less to extend than to sustain itself. The other drive is the 
dreadful fear of being isolated from the whole. It is the longing 
to surrender to something greater, to absorb oneself in it, and to 
feel both grasped and determined by it. Accordingly, all that 
you receive and do that relates to your separate existence, all 
that you think of as truly owned by you or genuinely satisfying 
to you, is achieved by the first drive. In the other direction, 
where you are not so much turned toward your separate life but 
seek and preserve within you that existence which is similar in 
all and is for all the same, where you thus recognize law and 
order within your thinking and doing—necessity and cohesion, 
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rightness and fitness—and attach yourself to it, there the other 
drive is at work. Just as no physical thing can sustain its exis- 
tence by one of the two forces of corporeal nature alone, so every 
soul partakes of these two basic tendencies of spiritual nature. 

At their extremes one tendency may take over almost to the 
exclusion of the other. But in what does the completeness of 
man’s vital world consist? It is not brought about simply by the 
fact that all combinations of these two tendencies actually come 
to be present in humanity. A common bond of consciousness 
embracing all men is also involved. No person can be himself 
and someone else at the same time. Nevertheless, ideally each 
one is as clearly aware of every other person as he is of himself. 
Ideally each one adequately appreciates every individual em- 
bodiment of humanity he meets. But the closer people’s lives 
approximate the far extremes of this great continuum the fur- 
ther removed they are from this awareness of the whole. A per- 
son’s striving to possess, when too little influenced by the 
opposite drive, takes the form of insatiable sensuality. Such sensu- 
ality is concerned only for the individual life of that person. 
It is earthbound. Its sole effort is to incorporate more and more. 
Impetuously it seeks to grab whatever it can and to control it. 
It is forever shuttling between satisfaction and desire, never 
moving beyond its nervous attention to particulars. Because it 
is endlessly preoccupied with self-seeking concerns, such sensu- 
ality is neither susceptible to the common being and essence 
of humanity in its wholeness nor capable of understanding it. 
On the other hand, people who are held in sway by the drive to 
identify and surrender lack the power to fit things together.8 
They cannot themselves attain to any definite or distinctively 
personal culture. Hence the true life of the world must remain 
hidden from them as well. They are not given to work in a 
creative and constructive way so as to form something distinc- 
tively their own, because their activity is dissipated in playing 
futile games with empty concepts. They never make a really 
vital study of anything but give their entire devotion to ab- 
stract rules that degrade everything else to the status of means 
and leave nothing to be an end.* Therefore they consume 
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themselves in the misunderstanding and hate of everything that 
successfully confronts their false security. 

How are these extremities to be brought together so as to 
form the long continuum into a closed circle—the symbol of 
eternity and consummation? It is not uncommon to find 
people in whom both tendencies have become stunted to the 
point of dull equilibrium. But these persons are really operat- 
ing at a lower level than either tendency represents by itself. 
This situation is certainly not a vital union of both drives, how- 
ever, no: matter how often it may be prized, or by how many 
people. Instead, the two are twisted into compliance with slug- 
gish médiocrity, where no excess emerges because every fresh 
breath of life is stifled. Now this is the position to which so- 
called “wise policy” would lead the younger generation.’ But 
if all who are no longer lodged at the extremes were to assume 
this position, all men would be cut off from a proper life. All 
men would be cut off from any real view of the truth. The 
higher spirit would have vanished from the world. What the 
deity wills for man would be entirely lacking. This would hap- 
pen because even a man of deep insight could scarcely fathom 
the secrets of such a mediocre mishmash, either to discern its 
separate elements or to comprehend what holds them together. 
And by what other power of perception could life be brought 
to those scattered bones? A world so peopled would only be 
opaque to the common eye—like a mirror, which neither re- 
turns one’s own image with added information nor permits one 
to peer into what lies behind.® 


The Need for Mediators 


In all ages, therefore, the deity here and there sends forth at 
least a few people who are fruitfully endowed with both drives. 
Has this result come more as a direct gift from on high or more 
as a product of strenuous self-education come to fulfillment? In 
any case, these persons are equipped with marvelous gifts and 
an almighty indwelling Word smooths the way for them. They 
are interpreters of the deity and of his works, mediators between 
what would otherwise remain eternally apart. 
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I have in mind especially those who successfully wed the two 
opposing activities we have been discussing within their own 
lives. They do so by expressing in a distinctively personal form 
that very universal essence of spirit whose shadow appears to 
most people in empty concepts only, like a phantom in the mist. 
These persons also seek order and cohesion, rectitude and fit- 
ness. But they find what they are looking for because they seek 
without losing themselves.” Their inner drive moves out of 
them not like a faint whisper of desire but as a creative power. 
This is the end for which they both act and take unto them- 
selves. They do not serve that base animal sensuality we spoke 
of. They do not devour and destroy. They creatively transform. 
Everywhere they breathe the higher spirit into life and into the 
instruments of life; they order and form a world which bears the 
impress of their own spirit. Thus they assume dominion over 
earthly things, in intelligent fashion. They take the role of law- 
givers and inventors. They become heroic figures. They subdue 
nature. In narrower circles they are those gentle spirits who 
quietly work to create a nobler happiness for people and to see 
it spread. By their very existence such persons prove themselves 
ambassadors of God, mediators between parochial man and in- 
finite humanity. 

He who is enchained by the power of empty concepts® may 
look to these persons for insight. In their works he shall dis- 
cover the true object of his own unclear demands; in the very 
details he has previously rejected they shall show him the ma- 
terial upon which he ought properly to work. Where he has mis- 
interpreted the voice of God they shall explain it to him. They 
shall reconcile him to the earth and help him find his place upon 
it. 

Men who are basically earthly and sensual need such medi- 
ators even more, to learn from them how distant their own 
strivings and actions are from the higher essence of humanity.® 
Such a mediator is needed to place against their base animal 
satisfaction yet another satisfaction, whose object is not this 
thing or that by itself but the One in all and the All in one. Such 
a mediator knows no other domain but the world itself, which 
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his mind has learned to comprehend. He can show to their flit- 
tery anxious self-love another love—a love by which man loves 
the highest and eternal in the very midst of earthly life. As an 
alternative to their wandering, passionate greed, he can display 
his own settled and secure possession. 

Acknowledge with me, then, what a priceless gift the ap- 
pearance of such a person must be—a person in whom the higher 
feeling has mounted to an inspiration never more to be silenced 
and by wham the very pulsebeat of spiritual life is revealed in 
word and symbol. Almost automatically—since he is scarcely 
aware whether anyone else is present or not—such a person 
must communicate, as the master of some divine art, what has 
happened in his life. He has become a true priest of the highest, 
which he brings near to the experience of those whose grasp of 
things is typically limited and trivial. To them he sets forth the 
heavenly and eternal as something to be incorporated and en- 
joyed, as the sole inexhaustible source of all that to which their 
every endeavor is in any case directed. His calling is to awaken 
the slumbering seed of a better humanity, to kindle love for 
higher things, to transform the commonplace into a nobler life, 
to reconcile the children of earth with heaven, and to counter- 
balance the heavy attachment of our age to things of crass value. 

This is the higher priesthood, which proclaims the inner 
meaning of all spiritual mysteries, which speaks from the highest 
reaches of the Kingdom of God. This is the source of all visions 
and prophecies, of all sacred works of art and inspired Speech. 
By means of this priesthood all these fertile seeds of life are 
scattered abroad, in the hope that they may find their way into 
some receptive heart and bear fruit within it. 

If only this office of mediator should one day cease and the 
priesthood of humanity attain a vocation still finer! If only the 
time might come when, as an ancient prophecy describes it, no 
one should need to be taught by man for all are taught by 
God!!° If the sacred fire were everywhere alight it would not 
take fervid prayers to call it down from heaven. Gentle care 
such as the vestal virgins are said to have given would suffice to 
tend it. Nor would there be any need for it to burst forth in 
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sudden flames as people often fear, because the sole function of 
that sacred fire would be to establish its hidden inner glow in all 
alike. Then, in quiet, each person would bear light for him- 
self and for others. The sharing of deep thoughts and feelings 
would be like the lithe play of a candle—at one moment bring- 
ing the separate rays of this light together and then breaking 
them up again, once scattering the light and then gathering it 
once more to focus upon some special object. The faintest word 
would then be understood, whereas now even the very clearest 
utterances are inevitably misconstrued. In fellowship men could 
enter even into the inner sanctum who now must busy them- 
selves with mere preliminaries in the outer courts. Isn’t it much 
more enjoyable to share mature perspectives" with friends and 
companions than to go traipsing off into a desolate wasteland 
with only fragments of a map to guide you? But notice how far 
apart are the very people who could share in such communica- 
tion today! They are parceled out with an economy as wise as 
that which governs those hidden atoms from which the elastic 
primordial stuff of the universe is said to scatter out in space. 
The furthest boundaries of their influence just barely touch so 
that there is no void, yet one never really encounters another. 
Wise economy indeed! For the more their entire longing for 
communication and companionship is directed toward those 
most in need of their own, the more persistent are their efforts 
to supply themselves with the comrades they lack. 


B. THe TERMS oF Appress: To THE 
CULTURED CRITICS 


To this pressure for communication I submit myself. Such 
is the very nature of my own calling. Therefore permit me, if 
you will, to say a few things about myself. You know, to begin 
with, that no utterance true piety!? gives rise to can ever be 
haughty in bearing, for humility is the constant posture of 
piety. I mean to speak in this spirit. Now piety was, as it were, 
the maternal womb in whose sacred obscurity my young life was 
nourished and prepared for a world still closed to it. Before my 
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spirit had found its distinctive sphere in the search for knowl- 
edge and in the mature experience of life,!4 it found its vital 
breath in piety. As I began to sift out the faith of my fathers and 
to clear the rubbish of former ages from my thoughts and feel- 
ings!5 piety supported me. As the childhood images of God and 
immortality2 vanished before my doubting eyes piety remained. 
It led me headlong, without design, into an active adult life. It 
showed me how, with all my merits and defects, I was to retain 
sanctity by enjoying an integrated existence of my own. Only 
through piety have I become truly capable of friendship and 
love. I well know how it goes before the judgment seat on 
which you wise and learned of the people are enthroned. By 
your own rules, it is small proof that an individual actually pos- 
sesses the other human excellences if all he can indicate is what 
value they have for him. You know that these qualities can be 
known from descriptions, through observation of others, or— 
as all acclaimed virtues come to be known—out of the common 
lore about them that is passed on from generation to generation. 
But religion?® is of such a character and is so rare that whoever 
offers some expression of it must necessarily have had it. No- 
where can he simply have heard of it. Indeed, even from the 
sacred books you would be able to extract very little of all that 
I prize and feel to be the true work of religion. And to the man 
who has not himself experienced it, wouldn’t that pittance itself 
be a stumbling-block or a folly?17 

Now that I am thus at last impelled to speak of religion and 
to bear testimony, to whom shall I turn if not to the cultured 
sons and daughters of Germany? Where else would I find an 
audience to address? It is not blind partiality for my native soil 
or for my fellow citizens or for those who use the same language 
that makes me speak as I do. It is the deep conviction that you 
alone are prepared—and in this respect deserving—of having 
the sense for sacred and divine things awakened in you. Those 
proud British Islanders, whom many unduly honor, know no 
other watchwords but gain and indulgence. Their zeal for “sci- 
ence” is but a sham maneuver.!8 Their “prudence” is but a 
bauble, though ordinarily of skillful and deceptive artifice. All 
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too often their blessed “freedom” itself amounts to nothing 
more than self-seeking. These people are never in earnest about 
anything that goes beyond ostensible utility.3 They have taken 
the life out of science, using it only as deadwood to fashion 
masts and helms for sailing in pursuit of gain. Likewise they 
know nothing of religion, except that everyone preaches attach- 
ment to antiquated practices and defends its precepts, regard- 
ing these as supports wisely arrayed by government against the 
natural enemy of the state.19 

I turn away from the French for other reasons. One who 
honors religion can scarcely bear to look their way. In their 
every action, their every word almost, they trample its holiest 
ordinances under foot. The rude indifference of the French 
populace is proof enough of their meager capacity for deep rev- 
erence or true devotion. So is the flippant attitude with which 
certain illustrious intellects view the most eminent fact of their 
history2°—an event that is not only taking place before their 
very eyes but also encompasses them all and influences every 
direction their life takes. What does religion abhor more than 
that unbridled arrogance by which the leaders of the French 
people defy the eternal laws of our world? What does religion 
more keenly instill than that humble, considerate moderation 
for which they do not seem to have even the faintest feeling? 
What is more sacred to religion than that lofty Nemesis of whose 
terrible judgments the dazzling beguilement of revolution dulls 
all understanding? Spoken in such a din, how quickly and how 
ludicrously would a single voice fade out, neither noticed nor 
heard! There was a time when the diverse strokes of retribution 
needed to fall only upon single families to imbue whole peoples 
with awesome respect for the heavenly being. Such events caused 
the works of poets to be dedicated to eternal fate for centuries 
on end! In France today the strokes of retribution have been 
repeated a thousandfold, but in vain. 

Only here in my native land do we find a climate suitable 
enough for everything meaningfully human to grow and flour- 
ish, if only in scattered fashion. Here all that humanly prospers 
somewhere attains its finest form, in a few individuals at least. 
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Here the traditions of wise moderation and cool contemplation 
are significantly at work. It is here above all, therefore, that re- 
ligion too must find its refuge from the coarse barbarism, from 
the cold earthly mindedness of our age. 


The Present Task 

Look at me as you will, then, but please don’t put me down 
without a hearing! I am not one of those people you can look 
down upon because they seem coarse and uncultured—as if the 
sense for the holy had finally passed down to the lower echelons 
of the people like a worn-out garment, as if it were still proper 
only for them to be outfitted with a sense of awe and faith to- 
ward the unseen! To be sure, you are very kindly disposed to- 
ward these brethren of ours. You are quite happy to have them 
addressed on other elevated subjects—such as “morals,” “law 
and order,” and “freedom.” You think it is a good idea to do 
this, so that their inner motivations might be pointed toward 
better things, for an instant at least, and so that they might have 
some sense of basic human dignity awakened within them. In 
like spirit these people are also occasionally addressed on the 
subject of religion. Attempts are made to shake them from 
slumber, however deep, so that this most sacred of instincts 
might also be quickened within them—or to rouse sudden 
flashes of rapture from deep in their hearts. Or this is done to 
grant them as much of a glimpse into the infinite as their limited 
capacity may allow, thus to raise their base sensuality, if only for 
a moment, to a heightened awareness of what it means to exist 
and to exert one’s will as a human being. Without question, we 
may always expect a great deal to be won by such efforts. But, I 
ask you, do you turn to these folk when your aim is to uncover 
the innermost nexus of human powers or actions and to disclose 
their supreme cause? Do you turn to them when your task is to 
trace concepts and feelings, laws and deeds, to their common 
source, when you wish to portray the eternal aspects of human 
affairs or their necessary grounding in the nature of humanity 
itself? On the contrary, don’t you find it quite enough if your 
savants are able to communicate with the best minds among 
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you? Now that is precisely what I desire to achieve here with re- 
spect to religion. 

Thus I do not intend to set up particular experiences?! 
which may happen to belong within the domain of religion. 
Nor do I seek either to defend or to attack particular interpre- 
tations. Rather, I want to lead you into the innermost depths 
from which every religiously oriented experience and interpre- 
tation takes form. I want to show you from what disposition of 
humanity religion proceeds and how religion interlocks with 
what you yourselves most highly value. I want to take you up 
to the heights of the temple, so that you may survey the whole 
sanctuary of religion and discover its innermost secrets. 

Do you seriously expect me to believe that those who are 
continually and most toilsomely preoccupied with mundane 
affairs are likewise most adequately fitted to deal with the af- 
fairs of heaven? Or that those who brood anxiously over each 
succeeding instant, bound fast to the most proximate objects, 
are best able to survey the entire world scene??? Or that he 
who is caught in the tedious round of lifeless drudgery and has 
not yet found himself will most readily discover the living God? 
Of course not! To maintain that would reflect disgrace upon 
yourselves, which you would never agree to. And so, you men 
of culture are the only ones I can really expect to summon 
here—you whose calling it is to forsake the more ordinary course 
of mankind, you who do not shy away from taking that arduous 
journey into the depths of the human spirit where one may at 
last gain a vital perspective by which both to evaluate the inner 
dynamics and external works of man and to perceive their in- 
terrelationships. 

Since I came to this conclusion I have long found myself in 
the hesitating mood of one who has lost a precious gem but does 
not dare to investigate the last spot where it could be hidden. 
Indeed, there were times when you thought a man was espe- 
cially courageous if he merely rejected so many set dogmas among 
the inherited doctrines of faith. Then you were still glad to 
enter into dialogue on particular topics now and again, even 
though the only result might be to obliterate one or another 
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of those doctrinal concepts. It still pleased you to see religion 
moving along in graceful form, adorned with eloquence, be- 
cause at the very least you wished to uphold the existence of a 
certain feeling for the holy within the gentler sex. Yes, but 
those times are long gone now! Today piety is no longer a sub- 
ject for learned disquisition. Today even the Graces, with their 
unwomanly severity, tend to crush the tenderest blossoms of 
the human spirit. Since this is our contemporary situation, I 
really cannot expect to base the involvement I ask of you upon 
anything other than your denigration of religion. To begin 
with, therefore, I shall expect only that you should be well in- 
formed and consistent in this negative attitude. 


C. THE EMERGENCE AND COMMUNICATION OF RELIGION 


Let’s examine where religion actually comes from, then, if 
you are willing. We ask: Is it from some clear insight, or from 
some vague thought perhaps? Is it from the different types and 
aspects of religion appearing in history, or from some general 
concept which you have arbitrarily formed? Without a doubt 
some will profess the latter view. But such appraisers may be 
acting rashly here, as in other cases where they do their work 
superficially and fail to take the trouble to attain an accurate 
knowledge of the subject as it really is. Your general conception 
of religion turns on two things, doesn’t it? There is fear before 
an eternal being or, more broadly, the respect for his influence 
upon the affairs of this life—which you call “providence.” Then 
there is the expectation of an afterlife—which you call “im- 
mortality.” This is your view, isn’t it: that these two notions 
which you have discarded comprise, in this or some other form, 
the hinges of all religion? 

I certainly respect your opinion. But I also wish you would 
tell me how you have found this out. As I see it, everything that 
happens to or proceeds from man may be apprehended from 
one or the other of two points of view. Considered from the 
center outward, according to its inner essence, it is an expression 
of human nature, grounded in one of its necessary drives, modes 
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of behavior—or whatever you want to call it, for I do not want 
to dispute your terminology just now. Considered from the out- 
side, according to the distinct form and posture it has assumed 
in various places, it is a product of time and history. Now what 
I am asking is: from what side have you viewed this great spiri- 
tual phenomenon called “religion”? What viewpoint led you to 
the interpretation that everything designated by the name has 
a common content? You would hardly say that this conclusion 
derived from a consideration of the first sort. If this were so, you 
would still have to admit that these notions of “providence” and 
“immortality” were at least somehow grounded in human na- 
ture! You might wish to reply that in their present form these 
notions simply result from misinterpretations of some basic 
striving of man or that false inferences have been drawn. But 
you would still be called upon to seek the true eternal elements 
within that striving, wouldn’t you? In that case, I should think 
you would want to unite your efforts with ours. Together we 
could try to free human nature from the injustice it always suf- 
fers when something in it is either misapprehended or falsely 
related to other things. 

By all that is sacred to you—and in this circumstance some- 
thing must surely be—I plead with you not to neglect this task! 
Otherwise humanity, which we both honor, may quite rightly 
scorn you for forsaking it in a matter of such great importance. 
If you discover from what I tell you that the task is as good as 
accomplished, then I may venture to count on your gratitude 
and approval—even if it ends otherwise than you might have 
intended! 

You would probably say, however, that your ideas of the 
content of religion derive only from the other side of this spiri- 
tual phenomenon. You would proceed from the external factors 
—from those dogmas, opinions, and practices by which every re- 
ligion makes its presence known. And these, you might con- 
tend, always point back to the two elements mentioned: provi- 
dence and immortality. Have you sought in vain for an inner 
source for these external factors? Do you think that as a general 
consequence religion can only be a false and empty pretense, 
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which has enshrouded part of the truth like a murky, oppressive 
fog? This may very well be your honest and genuine position. 
But if, as it seems, you really do consider these two points to be 
the entire historical content of religion, in all its forms, then you 
must permit me to wonder about the truth of this position. Have 
you observed all these phenomena correctly? And have you 
appropriately conceived their common content? If your idea 
has resulted from an observation of external factors, then you 
are obligated to square it with the facts. Then if someone says 
your view is faulty ‘and indicates some counterevidence in re- 
ligion itselfi—not hollow evidence but something possessing a 
kernel of excellent quality and extraction—you must first hear 
him out and consider his evidence before returning to your own 
critical position. Do not begrudge listening, therefore, to what 
I now wish to relate, addressing you especially as persons who 
have already tended to give more accurate and careful attention 
to the details than usual. 

You are surely well acquainted with the history of human 
follies. You have no doubt reviewed the various structures of 
religious doctrine, from the nonsensical fables of uncivilized 
peoples to the most refined deism, from the rude superstition of 
human sacrifice to those ill-assembled fragments of metaphysics 
and morals which people now call “purified Christianity.’ 
And you have probably pronounced them all “without rhyme 
or reason.” I certainly don’t wish to contradict you on that! 
Quite the contrary: if you honestly mean that the most cultured 
system of religion extant bears these traits no less than the 
crudest, and if in your view the divine cannot possibly fall 
along a continuum which ends in something vulgar and con- 
temptible on either end, then I will even be glad to spare you 
the trouble of more narrowly evaluating all that lies between! 
Of course, all that lies between the two extremes might appear 
to you to be mere transitions and proximations toward the 
final form. In each age, each would have emerged successively 
more refined and polished until at length craft has achieved that 
perfect plaything of a machine I just mentioned, with which 
our own century has so peculiarly endowed history. But this 
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consummation of doctrines and systems, I will have to reply, is 
often anything but the consummation of religion. Indeed, these 
doctrines and systems very often move forward without having 
anything at all in common with religion. Personally, I cannot 
even speak of this without feeling revulsion. Take anyone who 
is willing to appreciate everything that issues from within the 
human spirit and who earnestly desires that every aspect of 
humanity should be openly cultivated. How can he help but 
deplore the fact that the high and glorious in human life is so 
often torn from its true destiny, that it is so often robbed of its 
freedom by being held in bondage to the scholastic and meta- 
physical spirit of a cold, barbaric age? Such bondage is indeed 
contemptible! For what are these doctrinal structures, viewed 
in themselves, if not the artifice of calculating intellect, which 
grants each element its position only by restricting its relation 
to all the rest? Or do they strike you otherwise, these systems of 
theology, these theories about the origin and end of the world, 
these analyses concerning the nature of an incomprehensible 
being? Here everything elapses into callous argumentation. 
Here even the sublimest subjects are made pawns of controversy 
between competing schools of thought. Now surely—if I may 
appeal to your own feeling for a moment—surely this is not the 
character of religion! 


Where (Not) to Look 


If, therefore, you have paid attention only to these religious 
dogmas and opinions, you do not yet know religion itself at all, 
and religion is not what you are objecting to. Why haven’t you 
gone deeper to find the kernel lying inside these outer layers?4 
How easygoing your mode of inquiry has suddenly turned out 
to be! I am astonished at this voluntary ignorance of yours! I am 
truly surprised at this all too acquiescent satisfaction with sur- 
face impressions! Why don’t you look at the religious life itself? 
Look especially at those extraordinary moments when a person’s 
spirit is so caught up in the highest reaches of piety that all other 
activities known to you are restrained, almost supplanted by it 
—moments in which one’s feeling is wholly absorbed in an im- 
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mediate sense of the infinite and eternal and of its fellowship 
with the soul. That basic disposition of man which you have 
been putting down is radically and perceptibly revealed in such 
moments as these. Only a person who has both observed and 
truly come to know men through these inner spiritual states, 
moreover, is in a position to discover religion once more in its 
external manifestations, and he will discern in them something 
different than you do so far. Why is this so? Because something 
of that inner spirituality without which these external mani- 
festations of religion could not have arisen is inescapably bound 
up in them all. If a person does not understand how to discern 
that spirituality he is left with nothing but the cold dead mass in 
his hands, no matter how carefully he may examine it or how 
finely he may reduce its elements. 

You have not detected the object you seek in the more de- 
veloped and elaborate contexts to which you have been directed. 
To you who have had some experience with philosophy and 
know how it has fared, it cannot appear strange for me to point 
out that your actual object is to be sought in the scattered and 
seemingly undeveloped elements of experience instead. Philoso- 
phy itself admittedly presents quite a different situation on the 
whole. By its very nature philosophy must strive to attain the 
tightest cohesion, since there it is only through demonstrable 
completeness that each particular segment of knowledge is 
shown true and communication of its meaning assured. And 
yet even in this domain you often have to build your work 
from scattered, undeveloped elements.?5 Think of those who in 
their own way have penetrated into the inner core of nature and 
spirit, and who according to their own lights have perceived and 
portrayed the interrelation and inner harmony of the two. How 
few of them have set forth their knowledge in a system! Nearly 
all have communicated their findings in a more delicate and 
fragile form. ‘Then if you compare the systems in all the schools, 
notice how often these have become mere residences or nurseries 
of the dead letter. With rare exceptions, the self-cultivating 
spirit of high contemplation is too fleeting and free for the rigid 
forms some people think best help them grasp and absorb what 
is strange to them. Suppose someone thought the makers of 
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these great philosophical edifices were all philosophers without 
distinction and wanted to learn from them the spirit of their 
inquiry. Wouldn’t you advise him as follows? “Be careful, 
friend, lest you simply fall in with those who blindly follow and 
compile, who rest satisfied with what others have furnished. With 
them you will never find the genuine spirit of the philosophical 
art. You must go to the discoverers—those on whom it most 
assuredly depends.” Isn’t that right? To you who are seeking 
for religion I must say the same thing—all the more so because 
in its whole being religion is as far removed from all that is 
purely systematic as philosophy is naturally disposed to it. 

Consider who constructs these ingenious edifices, these struc- 
tures whose arbitrariness you scorn, whose poor balance offends 
you, and whose disproportionate size seems to you almost ludi- 
crous over against your own piecemeal interests. Are any of 
these among the heroes of religion? Can you name even one 
among those who have brought down any sort of new revelation 
to us, or claimed to, who had thought it worth the trouble to 
occupy himself with such a labor of Sisyphus??¢ Can you name 
even one hard and fast system-builder among the heroes of re- 
ligion, beginning with the person who first envisaged the image 
of a Kingdom of God?7—from which a system might surely have 
been achieved in the religious domain if from anything—to the 
newest mystics (or “enthusiasts,” as you are used to calling 
them),?® in whom an original radiance of the inner light per- 
haps still shines? You won’t blame me for not counting among 
them the theologians of the letter, who think the salvation of 
the world and the light of wisdom are to be found in some new 
vesture of formulas or in new arrangements of their ingenious 
proofs. No, it takes a rare volcanic event—when heavenly feel- 
ings erupt, when the sacred fire inescapably bursts forth from an 
overflowing spirit—to get the message through their mountain- 
ous efforts. It takes a thunderous éclat to reveal the deity by this 
means. Words and concepts are simply the necessary and in- 
separable outburst of what has happened within. As such they 
are understandable only through and with that inner source.?? 
Properly speaking, therefore, doctrine is joined with doctrine 
only occasionally, so as to remove misunderstanding or to ex- 
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pose empty illusions; and only after many such joinings does a 
system gradually come to be formed. Seeing this, you must not 
dwell upon what is only the repetitious, much-broken echo of 
that original sound. Your task is rather to transport yourselves 
into the interior depths of a pious soul, so as to try to under- 
stand its inspiration. This is what it takes to apprehend that 
effusion of insight and ardor which issues from a spirit truly sur- 
rendered to the universe.3°4 Without this you will experience 
nothing of religion. You will only end up with the same thing as 
a person who brings tinder too late to the fire, once the stone 
has drawn it from the steel, and then finds only a cold, insignif- 
icant speck of rough metal left—a mere reminder, no longer 
useful to kindle anything. 

My advice, then, is for you to direct your attention solely 
toward the inner stirrings, moods, and dispositions to which the 
utterances of divinely inspired men and their deeds attest, to 
turn your gaze from all that is otherwise thought to be religious. 
It is possible, of course, that you may discover nothing true and 
essential by this means, that you will not have gained a different 
view of the subject at all. I truly hope you will yet succeed, 
despite your contrary knowledge and culture and _ preconcep- 
tions. And I will not give up until you have completely failed 
both to expand and to alter your paltry conception of religion, 
which, as far as I can see, has issued from very superficial obser- 
vation indeed—not until you can condemn this inclination of 
the spirit toward the eternal on plausible grounds, not until it 
seems ludicrous to ask people to look at everything humanly im- 
portant from this point of view. Only then will I be forced to ad- 
mit defeat. Unless that happens, I will not allow myself to be- 
lieve that your denigration of religion is in accordance with 
your nature. But if it happens, then I shall have nothing more 
to say to you about it. 


D. Tue RELIGIOUS DOMAIN: AGAINST FALSE 
ADMIXTURES AND Hypocrisy 


Am I going to end up contending how necessary religion is 
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for sustaining law and order in the world? Don’t worry! I’m 
not going to lean on that familiar device. I’m not going to 
dredge up an all-seeing eye, and compare it with a supposedly 
unending, helpless short-sightedness of man which human 
weakness cannot remedy. Nor am I going to say what a true 
friend and wholesome support to morality religion is, because 
its sacred feelings and glorious expectations lend strength to the 
weak man’s struggle with himself and therefore support his 
achievement of good. People who profess to be the best friends 
of religion and its most zealous defenders do speak this way, 
Pll have to admit. Which of this alleged pair is more degraded 
in the process I shall not try to decide: whether law and moral- 
ity, because they are portrayed as being in need of support, or 
religion, because it is to provide the support—or even you, for 
that matter, because you are the ones addressed! 

Suppose you had already taken the wise counsel I have ad- 
vanced to heart and had decided to look only at the inner factors 
of religion. In that case, it would be impudent, wouldn’t it, if 
I then asked you to play such a senseless game with yourselves as 
this? Why should I expect you to use something you otherwise 
had no occasion either to admire or to respect for an aid or 
support to something else, such as morality, to which you are 
already greatly devoted? Or suppose these addresses only pur- 
ported to stir your conscience about what you should do for the 
people’s sake. Your vocation is to educate others and to present 
a good example, isn’t it? How, then, could you start off by de- 
ceiving them? Why tell them something is vitally important 
and sacred when you yourselves are highly indifferent to it and 
are in fact convinced that they could throw it off once they have 
risen to your level? I at least cannot commend to you a course 
of action in which I detect the most ruinous hypocrisy toward 
the world—and toward yourselves as well. Whoever advocates 
religion in such fashion must necessarily increase the contempt 
to which it is already subjected. Granted that our civil institu- 
tions are still highly imperfect and that they display little power 
either to prevent or to root out injustice. But to call in religion 
for support when it is not otherwise desirable in itself would be 
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rank treachery. It would mean leaving these institutions in the 
lurch and giving up all firm belief in progress through them 
toward better things. 

Answer me this one question, will you? Could a government 
endure whose legal constitution depended on piety?” Wouldn’t 
the whole idea of the state that you hold so dear simply vanish 
into thin air as soon as you went on this tack? Take a bold ap- 
proach to the matter, if the lie of things actually seems so evil. 
Improve the laws. Reshuffle the organizational structures. Give 
the state an iron hand. Give it a hundred eyes if it hasn’t got 
them already—at least do not put to sleep the ones it has with 
delusive*cant. But do not shift a business like this into another’s 
hands, for this would only show that you have mismanaged it. 
Do not declare, to the disgrace of humanity, that your loftiest 
creation is simply a parasitic plant that can only nourish itself 
by transfusion! 

Speaking from your own point of view now, law must never 
stand in need of morality to secure the most unbounded au- 
thority for it within its own domain—not for an instant. The 
law must stand entirely on its own. Widespread allegiance must 
be secured by statesmen. What would it mean, however, for you 
to assert that they can only succeed in this by instilling religion 
among the people as well—if anything can really be so arbi- 
trarily imparted which only the heart can engender? This claim 
would imply that only persons skilled in infusing the spirit of 
religion into the human soul are fit to be statesmen. And what 
dark, sinister, barbaric times that would drag us back to! 

Just as little can morality be in similar need of religion. If 
it were so, what would this mean? What else than that a weak 
and tempted spirit should take refuge in the thought of a world 
beyond? It is senseless, however, to make a complete split be- 
tween the world of the present and the world of the future. All 
who have religion, at any rate, know one world only. Accord- 
ingly, if longing after sheer well-being is foreign to morality, 
then no more validity may be attached to a later state of well- 
being than to an earlier one. And if morality is entirely in- 
dependent of mere approbation, then reverence for the eternal 
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has no more standing than respect for a wise man. If every ap- 
pendage causes morality to lose something of its proper sheen 
and stability, how much more will this occur if religion is 
tacked on? Even attached to morality, religion cannot possibly 
hide its own bright but foreign colors. 

This latter lesson you have already learned well enough, of 
course, from those who defend the independence and suprem- 
acy of the moral law. I go even further. I insist that to wish to 
transplant religion into another domain and to expect it to do 
service there betrays the greatest contempt for it. Religion is 
not so desirous of expansion and conquest that it seeks to reign 
outside its own realm. It is satisfied with the power which is its 
due and which it earns anew in every changing moment. Yes, 
religion holds everything sacred. This is especially true of any- 
thing in human nature that claims equal rank with it.6 But 
some wish religion to render a special service: to “have a func- 
tion” and “prove itself useful.” What humiliation! And do you 
think its defenders should be eager for religion to comply? 

Ultimately, for those who hold the requirement of utility 
supreme, morality and law must also exist to serve some other 
interest. Every value is subsumed under this rule of utility. 
A man who genuinely desires to make a life for himself is left 
without a single word of promise. Better, then, that these peo- 
ple should submerge themselves in their unending round of 
universal utility and leave religion alone than that they should 
presume to be its defenders. Of all men they are unquestionably 
the least fitted to conduct its case! What a lovely reputation for 
the heavenly life that it should understand the earthly affairs 
of men with such middling toleration! What a high honor for 
the life of unburdened freedom that all it can manage is to make 
the conscience of men just a little sharper, just a little more 
alert! Does religion descend from heaven for so meager an end? 
Hardly! What is admired and prized only for some extraneous 
advantage it happens to serve may indeed fill some need, but 
this does not make it necessary in itself. A reasonable man will 
ascribe no other value to it than a price commensurate with the 
service desired. On this scale, however, religion would certainly 
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come out low enough not to be bothered with. At least I would 
not offer much for it, because I must admit I do not think there 
is much to gain by using religion either against the unlawful 
actions it is supposed to hinder or on behalf of the moral actions 
it is supposed to produce. If this were all it could do to win 
respect, I should have nothing more to do with its case. It would 
hardly be worth the trouble to recommend it as a mere ac- 
cessory, would it? To anyone going about making higher 
claims, as I am, an imaginary reputation that vanishes on closer 
inspection would serve no purpose at all. 

What I am contending is that when piety springs up from 
within the more mature souls of men it necessarily comes of it- 
self, that piety has its own province within the human spirit, in 
which it holds sway unencumbered, and that piety is of such 
high merit as to quicken by its innermost power the most noble 
and excellent of men and to be taken up and acknowledged by 
them in its innermost essence. That is the position I hold, the 
position I should like to secure for you. And so now it is up to 
you to decide whether it is worth your trouble to hear me out 
awhile, or whether you are going to settle back into your de- 
tracting attitudes more firmly than ever. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE FIRST ADDRESS 


(1) Page 41. When I first wrote this statement I was not acquainted 
with many other ministers. Although I had already been in the 
ministry for several years, I was rather isolated. Thus what is actually 
more hinted at here than expressed outright was at that time more a 
matter of guesswork made from a distance than of knowledge from 
close experience. Greater experience and more friendly relations with 
other ministers since then have only confirmed the judgment, however, 
both that a deeper penetration into the essence of religion generally 
and a genuinely accurate and historical way of perceiving the present 
situation of religious practice are much too rare among members of 
the clergy—and these are the two points chiefly indicated in this 
context. We should have fewer complaints about an increase of the 
sectarian spirit and of religious factions if more of the clergy had 
really understood the religious needs and impulses of people. Their 
standpoint is on the whole too base and uninspired. Those paltry views 
so frequently offered for doing something about the so-called “decay 
of religion” arise for the same reason alluded to here. One opinion of 
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mine, which will not find much acceptance perhaps but which I cannot 
withhold if readers are to understand this passage correctly, is that it 
is precisely the development of a more deeply speculative sensitivity 
which can best remedy this evil. Neither most of the clergy nor those 
in charge of their education and nurture will recognize the necessity 
of this prescription, however, under the false impression that speculative 
efforts would render their ministry less practical. 


(2) Page 48. The earliest apprehension of God and immortality 
arises in a period when the soul still lives entirely in the form of 
images and is very much tied to sensation. This early apprehension 
never completely disappears either—not by any means. In most people 
it is gradually heightened and purified, so that its deep-hidden contents 
persist as the supreme being is conceived through analogy with things 
earthly and human. But another way opens for those who have learned 
how to engage in purely reflective activity. They tell themselves that 
in God nothing can be opposed, divided, or isolated, and so they 
conclude that nothing human can be said of him. In their view, 
moreover, they cannot be justified in transferring anything of an 
earthly nature out of the earthly world which has brought about its 
existence within our souls. Therefore they feel the untenability of both 
these ideas in the forms originally adopted. They no longer find them- 
selves in a position to reproduce the idea of God or that of immortality 
in any vital way through these forms, and so they drop them. 

This does not entail any positive disbelief, however, nor any 
positive doubt. The childish form vanishes along with the known 
sensible coefficient. The unknown factor, however, remains in the soul 
as that to which the sensible coefficient was related, and a person 
comes to recognize it as something essential through his effort to join 
it with other factors and so to bring it to a greater actuality in 
heightened consciousness. Faith is already essentially posited in this 
endeavor, even when in a strict sense no satisfactory solution has been 
achieved. For the unknown factor is still at work in all the operations 
of a person’s mind, even if it has not itself appeared in some definite 
measure. By these words I was thus far from wishing to suggest that 
there ever was a time when I was an atheist or an unbeliever. Only 
someone who has never felt the pull of speculation to get rid of all 
anthropomorphism in our conception of the supreme being—an experi- 
ence evidenced in the writings of the profoundest teachers of Christian 
doctrine—could have misunderstood me in this way. 


(3) Page 49. We should recall that this severe judgment on the 
English people came at a time when it could seem proper to protest 
against the prevailing Anglomania, using the excessive stress admissible 
in rhetorical discourse. Then, too, the great popular interest in 
missions and in Bible distribution had not yet struck that isle as it has 
today. This later situation would not lead me to retract much from my 
earlier judgment, however. For one thing, privately sponsored organic 
unions are very often established there to join forces for important 
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undertakings, and the results from this are so great that even people 
who are only interested in the spread of civilization and the gains to 
be made from it are included in these undertakings. This is true even 
if they were started by a far smaller number of truly pious folk, and 
the whole principle of the thing would presumably be weakened if 
these persons were excluded. But then it is undeniable that these 
undertakings are regarded by a great number of people from a largely 
political and mercantile point of view. Apparently, the pure interest 
of Christian piety does not predominate because efforts to meet those 
great needs of religious interest which should be fulfilled in one’s child- 
hood home come much later in English life and, as it would also 
appear, with less brilliant success. These are mere indications, of 
course, by which to express my belief that an even closer examination 
of the state of religious practice in England would rather confirm 
than refute my earlier judgment. And the same applies to what was 
said about the scientific spirit. 

Since France and England were almost the only countries in which 
we were much interested then, and which alone exercised any great 
influence on Germany, it seemed superfluous to direct similar attention 
elsewhere. Today it might not be amiss to say a few words also about 
the propriety of such inquiries within the area of the Greek Church. 
No matter what a fine veil is cast over it by the delusive and abortive 
praises of a Stourdza, all that is of profound importance seems to be 
stultified there through the mechanism of antiquated practices and 
liturgical formulas. In all that is most significant for serious reflection, 
moreover, it still seems to stand far behind the Roman Catholic 
Church. [The probable reference here is to the Rumanian Prince 
Alexander von Stourdza, who also conspired with the Russian govern- 
ment in 1818 to produce a controversial tract denouncing German 
universities as breeding grounds for revolution.] 


(4) Page 58. Unquestionably the pious spirit is the subject here. 
Now if this refers to a spirit surrendered to God, as is the customary 
meaning, but the term “universe” (Weltall) is used in the place of 
“God,” then I have been undeniably pantheistic in this passage. That 
is, in fact, the frequent interpolation—I will not say exegesis—made 
by superficial, suspicious readers. These people do not notice that I 
was talking here about how insight and ardor are produced in such 
a spirit—that is, about the actual emergence of such stirrings of piety 
as pass over immediately into religious views and ideas (insight) or 
into an attitude of surrender toward God (ardor). It should have 
been clear to them that this is why I wanted to draw attention to the 
way in which such inner stirrings arise. They arise when a man 
surrenders himself to the universe; thus they become habitual only in 
a spirit within which this self-surrender is habitual. This can be seen 
in the fact that we are enabled as each occasion arises to take notice 
of God and of his eternal power and divinity through the works of his 
creation, not in some merely general way. It is not by any one thing of 
itself, moreover, but only insofar as any given thing is taken up 
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into that unity (Einheit) and fullness (Allheit) apart from which 
God is never directly revealed to man. A further development of this 
subject is to be found in my book The Christian Faith §8:2 and 
§$36:1-2. [Also see §§32:2; 46:2; 49:2; 53:2; 63:4; and SW Í.2, 611f. 
(in the 1829 Sendschreiben to Liicke).] 


(5) Page 6o. The assertion here is that the state would not be 
constituted as a legal entity if its subsistence depended on piety. I 
certainly did not mean to imply that as long as the state hobbles along 
in a condition of incompleteness it cannot dispense with piety, since 
piety is the most universally applicable supplement for all deficiency 
and imperfection in human affairs. But if we were to grant this further 
point, its meaning would still be that it is politically necessary for the 
citizens of a state to be pious to the degree that not all of them are 
equally or sufficiently imbued with the especially legal principle by 
which that state is constituted. If such a political expediency ever 
arose, which is unthinkable in human terms, then insofar as the state 
looked only to its own distinct sphere of operation it must still be able 
to dispense with the piety of its members. This circumstance can be 
seen in the fact that a relationship of so-called piety (Pietdt) between 
the governing and the governed is made the most of in those states 
where legal sanction has not yet wholly triumphed over arbitrariness. 
Adoption of official religious institutions by the state also tends to be 
most widespread in those states. Both factors disappear, however, the 
more firmly the strictly legal character of the state is established, unless 
these factors are historically grounded in some special way. 

But when it is subsequently stated in the same context that states- 
men are needed to secure widespread allegiance to the law among 
men, it must surely strike one as absurd if one thinks of the ordinary 
“public servant.” The word “statesman” is here used in the sense of 
the ancient motòs, however [see Plato and Aristotle]; and it refers 
not so much to one’s assuming some particular function within the 
state—which is purely incidental—as to one’s commitment to living 
out the idea (Idee) of the state. And so those “dark times” we wou'd 
be dragged back to through the situation mentioned in this passage 
are those in which theocracy was dominant. I made this reference at 
the time primarily because Novalis—whom I otherwise regarded with 
most cordia! friendship—was wanting to restore theocracy to its former 
glory. But it is still my strong conviction today that bringing about 
complete separation of church and state is one of the most essential tasks 
of Christianity. Thus I can as little agree with the opposite view that 
the church should be more and more contained within the state as 
with Novalis’ glorification of theocracy. 


(6) Page 61. I had no desire, however, to take such advantage of 
the rhetorical setting as to insist to the critics of religion, without 
further ado, that piety surpasses morality and law. Nor was this the 
place to lay stress on that primacy which, I am convinced, piety and 
scientific speculation share—all the more so the more authentically 
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and intimately the two are joined together. The advocates of religion 
may find a discussion of this point in The Christian Faith. [Notably, 
see §§19 and 28; compare Brief Outline §§ 1-22.] In this passage my 
task was to defend the equal rank of morality and law with piety in 
human nature. To be sure, since no immediate union of men with 
the supreme being is posited in the first two, the third surpasses 
them in this respect. But morality and law may determine whatever 
is excellent or distinctive in human nature just as fundamentally as 
piety does. As such both are basic functions of human nature, not to 
be subordinated to any other function and in this respect equal to 
every other basic function. Man can no more be thought of without 
moral dispositions and without the effort to attain government under 
law as he car’ be thought of without a disposition for piety. 


rl 


THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION! 


Remember what old Simonides did when people were an- 
noying him with the question “What are the gods?” By repeated 
and protracted delays he reduced them to silence.? Our ques- 
tion—‘‘What is religion?’’—is very much the same and no less 
encompassing, and I should have no real qualms about begin- 
ning my treatment of it with a similar delaying tactic. Naturally 
I would not do this with a view to leaving you in silent per- 
plexity as he did. But perhaps you would wish to attempt some- 
thing for yourselves. Resolve to direct your attention for a while 
upon the point we are considering. Try to exclude all irrelevant 
thoughts whatsoever. Although their concern is with merely 
common spirits, even mediums demand that anyone who wishes 
to see their apparitions and to be initiated into their mysteries 
must prepare himself. This he must do by detaching himself 
from earthly things and by adopting an attitude of solemn 
stillness. Since any glance at irrelevant objects would be dis- 
tracting, he must gaze with undivided attention at the spot 
where the apparition is to be disclosed. It would seem far more 
appropriate for me to wish for such compliance here. For I am 
to call forth a rare spirit, one which you must carefully observe 
for a long time if you are to recognize it as the object you seek 
or to understand its major features. Most assuredly, you must 
stand before the solemn circle of religion with that undistracted 
steady eye which accurately discerns every lineament. You must 
not allow yourselves to be misled by old associations or hin- 
dered by preconceptions. Strive simply to understand what is pre- 
sented on its own evidence. Then, even if you are not attracted 
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to religion as I intend to show it to you, at least I can expect you 
to agree as to its significance and to acknowledge its higher 
nature. 

If it were possible, I should like to exhibit religion to you 
in some well-known form. Then you could perhaps recall from 
its features, course, and bearing that you have seen traces of it 
here or there in human life.* But this will not do. In the funda- 
mental and distinctive form I wish to show you now religion 
does not customarily enter the public arena. It can be seen only 
in private by those who love it. Of course, in the garb in which 
it is publically presented and advocated, religion is no longer 
entirely itself. But this is not true of religion alone. The same 
can rightly be said of anything you might view according to its 
inner essence, regarding it as something special and distinctive. 
I mean, no external form in which it is presented is entirely ade- 
quate to mirror it exactly. For example, speech is not the pure 
product of one’s knowledge, nor is moral behavior the pure 
product of one’s sentiments. We are especially aware of this fact 
today, because it is typical of the ever-widening split between 
the new age and the old that one form of human life is no 
longer simply one isolated thing: each has an identity with all. 
This is true of individuals and cultures alike. There is such 
variegated interaction among cultured peoples today that their 
special traits no longer appear unmixed within the various 
sectors of social life. The same is true within the human spirit. 
There sociality is so thoroughly and pervasively lodged that, 
broadly speaking, no matter how much of a special talent or 
capacity might be observed in a person his spirit in no way pro- 
duces its own work exclusively. Each person’s accomplishments 
are influenced to such a degree by the prior affection and sup- 
port of others that in each particular instance you will find 
the effects of “all.” Thus you must be satisfied if you can man- 
age to distinguish the predominate factor that is present within 
each context. 

As a result, we can say that no one can understand any ac- 
tivity of the human spirit unless he can discern it in himself at 
the same time. You claim you have not discovered religion in 
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this manner. Therefore I must be especially careful to warn you 
of those confusions of religion with other things which most 
naturally arise within our current situation. Lets begin, then, 
by looking at the main features of your own view of religion. 
Let’s see whether they are really correct. If they aren’t perhaps 
we can attain a proper perspective on the nature of religion 
without starting all over again. 


A. INITIAL CLARIFICATIONS 


1. Basic Concepts 


For you religion is a way of thinking, a faith, a special way of 
looking at the world and of organizing what confronts us in the 
world.4 Or it is a way of acting, a special love or pleasure, a par- 
ticular kind of motivation and conduct. Apparently, without 
this separation of a “theoretical” and a “practical” side you 
could hardly think at all. Since you are accustomed to stressing 
only one at any given time, even though both sides are thought 
to belong to religion, we shall want to take a close look at re- 


ligion from each of the sides in turn. 


Life and Art 


We begin with activity, of which you generally posit two 
kinds: “life” and “art.” With the poetë you might ascribe ear- 
nestness to life and lightheartedness to art. You could contrast 
these two things in some other way, but separate them you cer- 
tainly will. Looking at life, you take “duty” to be the key word; 
your “moral law” is to order it; “virtue” is to prove the ruling 
power within it. In this way the individual is to be harmonized 
with, and kept from ruffling, the general “orders” of the world. 
A man can make a go of this, you think, without betraying a 
trace of art, because he attains his goal by adhering to strict 
rules, which have nothing whatsoever to do with the freewheel- 
ing prescriptions of art. In fact, you come close to making it a 
rule that when people manifest such adherence to order in a 
most thoroughgoing way, art becomes subsidiary and dispens- 
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able in their lives. On the other hand, you expect imagination 
to animate the artist. You expect inventiveness to hold sway in 
him. And to your mind these activities are quite separate from 
virtue and morality. In large part imagination and inventive- 
ness can be sustained with very little support from them, you 
think. Indeed, aren’t you inclined to release the artist from the 
strict demands of life somewhat, because the flaming sword of 
art often forces prudence out of bounds anyway? 

Now where do you place what you would call “piety”? Is it 
a particular form of conduct? Does it belong within the sphere 
of life? If so, is it something distinctive, and is it therefore 
something good and praiseworthy on its own account, though 
different from morality? You certainly will not consider piety 
and morality to be the same thing. If they are not, then morality 
is not alone within the domain it was supposed to rule; another 
force is active alongside it, one both entitled to be there and 
able to remain there. Correct? Or will you perhaps retreat to 
the position that piety is a particular virtue and religion a par- 
ticular duty or division of duties, so that piety is incorporated 
into morality and subordinate to it, as part to whole? Is re- 
ligion then, as some contend, the fulfillment of a set of “special 
duties” before God and in this way a part of morality, on the as- 
sumption that morality as a totality consists in the performance 
of all duties?? But you wouldn’t agree to this connection, if I 
understand your views correctly and am accurately reproducing 
what I have been hearing you say. For your pitch is that there 
is something thoroughly peculiar in what the pious person 
does or leaves undone. Accordingly, you think that a person can 
be entirely and completely moral without being pious. 

And how are religion and art related? You would hardly 
claim they are wholly unallied, since from ancient times the 
greatest examples of art have borne an obviously religious char- 
acter. When you speak of someone as a “religious artist,” then, 
are you still exempting him from the strict demands of virtue? 
Not likely, because in that circumstance he is as subject to the 
demands of virtue as anyone else. But then you would also want 
to counsel life-oriented persons against remaining wholly with- 
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out art, if they are really to be pious, wouldn’t you? Otherwise 
I don’t see how a significant parallel can be drawn. Such persons 
must accordingly take something from the domain of art into 
their life. Perhaps it is from this that the particular form their 
pious life attains emerges. The following alternative, then, 
seems to be the only one that really arises from your view: re- 
ligion as a form of conduct is thought to be a mixture of life and 
art, however clouded such mixtures may usually turn out to be. 
As they mix, the two elements attack and neutralize each other. 
This, however, only accounts for your displeasure, not for your 
point of view. For how can you wish to draw something new out 
of such an accidental conjunction of two elements? How can you 
want to do this, even if the most uniform solution is achieved, 
as long as the two remain unaltered side by side? Suppose this is 
not the case. Suppose piety is a truly internal, mutual penetra- 
tion of both life and art. Then you can very well see that the 
comparison I set up will not apply. That is, piety cannot arise as 
a result of life and art conjoining; it must be an original unity 
ot the two. Only I warn you, take care not to give me this point! 
For if my thesis holds true, then in isolation morality and in- 
ventiveness are simply the distorted remains of religion, what is 
left over once religion has died! Religion would then in fact be 
supreme over both, the truly divine life itself. In exchange for 
this warning, however—if you accept it and have found no other 
solution meanwhile—would you mind informing me how your 
opinion on religion can help but appear nonsensical? Until you 
do, I have no other recourse than to suppose that you have not 
yet looked into the matter well enough to get a clear position 
about this so-called practical side of religion. Perhaps we shall 
have better luck with the other side—what is known as a par- 
ticular way of thinking, or “faith.” 


Science and Morality 

You will grant me, I take it, that your views on things, how- 
ever variegated they may appear, may all nevertheless be classi- 
fied under two distinct types of knowledge. I won’t stop to 
discuss how you might further subdivide and categorize these. 
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That is a matter of argument between your various schools of 
thought, and I have nothing to do with such controversy here. 
Please don’t quibble over my terminology, therefore, even 
though it may come from different sources. Let’s call the one 
“physics” or “metaphysics,” using either as a class name or the 
two as subdivisions of the same class. And let’s call the other 
“ethics” or “theory of obligation” or “practical philosophy.’”® 
We will surely agree to the contrast I have in mind. That is, the 
one science-may be.taken to describe the nature of things. Or if 
that strikes you as an overambitious or impossible task, then it at 
least describes man’s representation of things, what the world is 
to him as a totality of things, and how the world must impinge 
upon him.’ In contrast, the other science would be about what 
effect man is to have upon the world and what he is to do within 
it. Now insofar as religion is a way of thinking about something 
and insofar as a knowledge of something accordingly arises 
within that process, hasn’t religion an object in common with 
those two types of knowledge? What else does faith know than 
the relationship of man to God and to the world: God’s purpose 
in making him, and the world’s capacity to help or to hinder 
him? But further, it is not only in the worldly domain that man 
knows or posits things. He also does so in the domain of God, for 
in his fashion he also distinguishes between good and bad con- 
duct. What, then? Is religion all of one piece with natural sci- 
ence and ethics? Clearly you would not agree, because you 
would never admit that our faith is so securely founded or that 
it stands on the same plane of certainty as your scientific knowl- 
edge.!9 No, you would contend that our faith does not know 
how to distinguish between the demonstrable and the probable. 
You would immediately go on to point out that the most 
astounding shall’s and shall-not’s have frequently issued from 
religion. And you may be quite right! Only do not forget that 
the same has been the case with what you call “science.” Do not 
forget that in both natural science and ethics you believe you 
have made improvements in many respects, doing better at each 
than your fathers did. 

What, then, are we to say that religion is? Shall we say, as 
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before, that it is a mixture, only this time a mixture of the- 
oretical and practical knowledge? But this is even less admissible 
in the sphere of knowledge. The difficulty even intensifies to the 
degree that each of the two branches has a distinctive procedure 
for constructing its knowledge; and this certainly appears to be 
the case. Only in the most arbitrary fashion could such a mix- 
ture be contrived. Either its two elements would be forced to 
swirl confusedly against each other, or they would naturally 
separate out again. Scarcely anything could be gained by this 
procedure except to add one more object lesson for introducing 
beginners to the results of science and for arousing in them the 
desire for inquiry. But if that is all you mean to do, why fight 
religion? As long as there are beginners around, you can leave 
religion to them, while you yourselves remain at peace, secure 
from attack. If we took it upon ourselves to win you over, you 
could reasonably laugh at our fantastic self-deception. Knowing 
only too well that you have left religion far behind you and that 
our use of it is actually prepared for by you more knowledge- 
able people, you would be wasting your time to devote any 
serious attention to the subject. But I don’t think this is how 
matters stand. If I am not mistaken, you have labored long and 
hard to equip the masses with just such a brief abstract of your 
knowledge. Whether you call it religion or enlightenment or 
whatnot is of no consequence in this context. But there is one 
intruder which you would want to exclude or expel, as the case 
may be. The culprit is faith. Clearly faith is the object of our 
controversy. And it is not an item you would care to put in the 
hopper, is it? 

Already we can see that faith must be something quite dif- 
ferent from a mishmash of opinions about God and the world 
or a collocation of commands for one life or two. Piety must 
be something more than the craving after this hodgepodge of 
metaphysical and moral crumbs, something more than a way of 
stirring them up. Otherwise you would hardly bother to oppose 
it. Otherwise it would not occur to you to speak of religion as 
something differentiable from your much-vaunted knowledge, 
however distant. On that suggestion you would have to consider 
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the struggle of the learned and cultured against the pious as 
simply the struggle of depth and thoroughness against super- 
ficiality, of the teacher against pupils who want to be dismissed 
from school before they are ready. 

Suppose you should want to hold this view nonetheless. I 
should be obliged to plague you with all sorts of Socratic ques- 
tions, in that case. I would do so until a good number of you 
were compelled to give an unreserved answer to one great ques- 
tion. I mean the question of whether it is in any way possible 
for an individual to`be wise and pious at the same time. To all 
of you I would put the further question of whether you lack 
knowledge of the principles by which things similar are placed 
together and the particular is subordinated to the general in 
other familiar things as well. Or perhaps by neglecting to apply 
the relevant principles here you intend to play a joke on the 
world despite the seriousness of the matter. If neither is the 
case, then what is one to think? How does it come about that 
what you separate into two domains in science are in religious 
faith so intertwined and indissolubly bound together that the 
one cannot be thought of without the other? For the pious per- 
son does not believe that one can discern the right course of 
action only insofar as one knows something of the relationship 
of man to God at the same time. Nor does he believe the other 
way around. Suppose the binding principle presumably in- 
volved lies on the theoretical side. Why, then, do you still set a 
practical philosophy over against the theoretical, rather than 
seeing it as only a part of this? The same sort of question arises 
if the principle is thought to lie on the practical side. Now per- 
haps this mutual relation really does hold. Or the two factors 
which you are used to separating may be one in a still higher, 
original knowledge. But you could not believe that religion 
would be this higher unity of knowledge now restored—not you, 
who have both detected and fought religion most among peo- 
ple most removed from science. I will certainly not hold you to 
such a conclusion, for I would not take up a position I could not 
truly affirm. But you might well agree that you must take some 
time to discover the proper meaning of this side of religion too. 
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Sacred Writings: Ethics and Metaphysics? 


Let’s be completely open with each other.1! You do not care 
for religion—we have just now been assuming that. But in carry- 
ing on an honest war against it, which after all is not entirely 
without cost, surely you would not want to expend your strength 
striking out at a mere shadow, like the one we have been wran- 
gling over thus far. Your object must be something special, some- 
thing that can be formed within the human heart so as to be 
special. You want something thinkable, something the essence 
of which can be dealt with in its own right and thus spoken of 
and argued about. And so I find it quite improper for you to 
patch together an untenable something-or-other out of such 
disparate cloth as modes of knowing and modes of acting are, 
to call it religion, and then to be so needlessly ceremonious over 
it. 

You would deny that you have gone to work with any such 
cunning. You would demand that since I have already thrown 
all systems, commentaries, and apologies aside I must now refer 
back to all the “original sources” of religion, from the fine 
poetry of the Greeks to the sacred Scriptures of the Christians. 
Then wouldn’t I find the nature of the gods and the will of the 
gods there? And wouldn’t I regard a man holy and blessed who 
knew the nature of the gods and did their will? But this is pre- 
cisely what I have told you: religion never appears unalloyed. 
Its outer form is always determined by something else. Thus our 
task, as I have said, is to exhibit its essence from the inside out, 
not to take its outer form for its essence as you seem to do so 
quickly and summarily. Even the corporeal world does not 
hand on its elements to you in their pristine form, presented as 
a spontaneous product of nature. You would not take very large 
things for simple in the physical sphere, would you, as you have 
done in matters of the mind? No, it is the unending goal of the 
analytic art to be able to exhibit such a thing accurately. But 
this is the way it will be with spiritual as well as with physical 
things: you cannot produce the original without refashioning 
it in yourself through a second artful creation like the first, and 
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even then only for the moment in which you are fashioning it. 
I beg of you, please get this point clear, because you will have 
cause to be reminded of it over and over again. 

As for the various sources and scriptures of religion, it is 
their unavoidable fate to be attached to your sciences of being 
and of conduct, or to your sciences of nature and of spirit, since 
they can only draw their language from these areas. It is an es- 
sential requirement, inseparable from their own purpose. This 
is the case because in order to make headway the sources and 
scriptures of religion must make contact with what has been 
more or less scientifically thought on these broad subjects, so as 
to release men’s consciousness to deal with their own still 
higher subject. For what appears to be the first and last word in 
a work does not always comprise its most special and sublime 
elements. If you only knew how to read between the lines you 
could see this! All sacred writings are like those unassuming 
books which were formerly current in our unassuming father- 
land. Such books discussed very weighty matters despite their 
paltry titles. Offering few elucidations, they sought to plummet 
into the profoundest depths.!? Admittedly, the sacred writings 
also appropriate metaphysical and moral concepts—where they 
do not suddenly arise as it were in an immediately poetic fash- 
ion, which however is for you ordinarily the least satisfactory 
way. They seem, in fact, to be almost completely occupied 
within this circle of concepts. But you can be expected to see 
through this phenomenon and to recognize the real intent be- 
hind it. Nature also yields precious metals blended in ore, yet 
we learn how to mine them and to restore their brightness. The 
sacred writings were not intended for the maturely faithful 
alone. They were especially intended for those who are still 
children in their faith: for the newly initiated, for persons who 
stand at the threshold waiting to be invited in. How could they 
operate any differently than I am doing even now with you? If 
they wish to arouse a new sensitivity out of the dim presenti- 
ments in which it slumbers, they have to use what is at hand. 
There is no other source for inciting the intense concentration 
and heightened disposition of mind that is needed. 
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When you look closely at the manner in which these meta- 
physical and moral concepts are dealt with, and when you ob- 
serve the drive to create within them—even if it is often ex- 
pressed in a poor uncommon speech—what do you see? Don’t 
you already recognize in these efforts an endeavor to break 
through from a lower into a higher domain? Such efforts to com- 
municate, as you can readily see, could only be poetical or rhe- 
torical in form. And what is more nearly akin to rhetorical 
speech than dialectic? What has been more masterfully and ef- 
fectively used for opening up the higher nature of men—not 
only our capacity for knowledge but our inner feelings as well? 
Naturally this aim is only achieved if one passes beyond the 
merely formal investiture of language. Therefore, since it has 
become so widespread a practice to seek chiefly metaphysics and 
morals in the sacred writings and to appraise them accordingly, 
it seems high time to approach the subject for once from the 
other end. It seems appropriate to begin, for once, with the 
clear-cut opposition in which our faith finds itself over against 
your morals and metaphysics, to see what our piety looks like 
in distinction from what you call morality. This is what I have 
intended by digressing here: to throw some light on the con- 
ception of religion that is dominant among you. Having done 
so, I return to the matter at hand. 


Contemplation, Not Knowledge or Science 


At the very outset, religion waives all claims to anything be- 
longing to the two domains of science and morality. It would 
now return all that has been either loaned or pressed upon it 
from those sources. I hope that in this way you can be shown 
what the original and distinctive province of religion is. 

First lets look at your “science of being,” your “natural 
science,” in which your “theoretical philosophy” claims it must 
combine everything pertaining to the real world. What is its 
aim? I suppose it is this: to know things in their distinctive es- 
sence; to display the particular relations through which each 
thing is what it is; to determine the place of each thing within 
the whole and to distinguish it correctly from all else; finally, to 
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present all the aspects of reality in their necessary intercon- 
nections and to demonstrate the correspondence of all phenom- 
ena with the eternal laws that lie behind them. This aim is 
truly excellent. I wouldn’t want to disparage it at all. Even more, 
if my sketchy description does not suffice, I would be willing to 
grant you the highest, most exhaustive account of knowledge 
and science you are able to provide. Yet, however much further 
you take me—even if you take natural science beyond the 
eternal laws to the supreme Lawgiver of the universe, who em- 
braces and unites all things, and even if you acknowledge that 
nature cannot be apprehended without God!%—I would still 
contend that religion has nothing to do even with this knowl- 
edge. I would also contend that its essence may be perceived 
without incorporating this knowledge. 

The measure of piety is different from the measure of knowl- 
edge. Piety can be gloriously revealed, quite originally and dis- 
tinctively, even in a person who does not really possess this sort 
of knowledge himself but only as others do, as bits of informa- 
tion gathered in other contexts. Indeed, the pious man will 
readily grant you—even if you are somewhat haughtily looking 
down at him!—that as such he does not have knowledge at his 
fingertips as you do. This is true even though he must also be a 
man of wisdom. And so I would explain to you in clear words 
something most pious men only dimly perceive but do not know 
enough about to express. I mean, should you place God at the 
apex of your science, taking God to be the ground of all knowing 
or even of all knowledge as well, they would of course honor and 
praise this position. But this is not the same thing as their way 
of experiencing and knowing God. Actually, their way, as they 
would gladly admit and as can easily enough be seen in their 
behavior, does not directly produce knowledge or science. 

Religion is essentially contemplative, to be sure. You would 
never call a person pious who goes about in a state of impervious 
stupidity, whose senses are not open to the life of the world. But 
religious contemplation, unlike your knowledge of nature, is 
never concerned with the essence of a finite object in its con- 
nection and contrast with other finite objects. Unlike your 
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knowledge of God, religious contemplation is not concerned 
with the essence of “the first cause” either (if I may use an older 
terminology for a moment)—not in itself or in its relationship 
to all else along the cause-and-effect continuum.!4 The contem- 
plation of pious men is only the immediate consciousness!’ of 
the universal being of all finite things in and through the in- 
finite, of all temporal things in and through the eternal. To seek 
and to find this infinite and eternal factor in all that lives and 
moves, in all growth and change, in all action and passion, and 
to have and to know life itself only in immediate feeling—that is 
religion. Where this awareness is found, religion is satisfied; 
where this awareness is hidden, religion experiences frustration 
and anguish, emptiness and death. And so religion is, indeed, a 
life in the infinite nature of the whole, in the one and all, in 
God—a having and possessing’¢ of all in God and of God in all. 
Knowledge and knowing, however, it is not, either of the world 
or of God; it only acknowledges these things without being 
either. For religion, science is also a movement and revelation 
of the infinite in the finite. But religion further sees this move- 
ment and revelation in God, and God sees it in religion. 


Not Ethics or Morality 


On the other side, then, what is your “ethics,” your “sci- 
ence of conduct,” supposed to accomplish? Manifestly it too 
seeks to make a clear distinction between the various particu- 
lars of human conduct and achievement, to construct all this 
into one whole, and to order this whole on its own grounds. 
But the pious man confesses to you that, strictly speaking, he 
knows nothing of this. He contemplates human conduct, to be 
sure, but his contemplation is not at all the sort from which 
an ethical system arises. In all this material he expects to find 
only what I mentioned before: only that action or conduct 
which derives from God—specifically, the activity of God among 
men. Certainly, if your ethics is correct and his piety is correct 
too, he would acknowledge no other action as divine than that 
which is also embraced in your system. But you are the learned 
men. To know and to construct the actual system is your af- 
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fair, not his. If you are not disposed to agree, consider the 
women. You yourselves do not ascribe religion to them simply 
as an adornment. You also expect it of them as the finest sort of 
feeling for distinguishing divine action from other kinds. Do 
you require them to have a scientific understanding of your 
ethics as well? 

The same situation, I hasten to add, applies to conduct it- 
self. The artist fashions what is given him to fashion, by virtue 
of his special talent.. Human talents are so diverse that the one 
he possesses another lacks—unless someone would dream, in de- 
fiance of heaven, of possessing all. Moreover, when someone is 
acclaimed as a pious man, you do not ask which of these many 
gifts he possesses by virtue of his piety. The citizen—a term I use 
in the old sense, not in the meager sense of “bourgeois” used 
today—orders his life, conducts his affairs, and bears influence 
by virtue of his morality. But this morality is something quite 
different from his piety, which has its passive side as well. Piety 
also comes on the scene as surrender, whereby a person allows 
himself to be affected by the whole of that which confronts man. 
Morality, however, always manifests itself as an invasion of this 
whole, as self-assertion. Accordingly, morality depends entirely 
upon the consciousness of freedom. All that it produces falls 
within that sphere. Piety, on the other hand, is not bound to 
this side of life. Piety is just as much at home in the opposite 
sphere of necessity, where there is no strictly individual and 
unique action. Therefore the two are quite different from each 
other. Although piety dwells with pleasure upon every activity 
by which the infinite is revealed in the finite, it is nevertheless 
not itself identical with this activity. It maintains its own do- 
main and character only by steering clear of science! and 
praxis, as such. Only insofar as piety takes its place beside them 
both, moreover, will the field they hold in common be com- 
pletely filled out and this aspect of human nature be fulfilled. 
Piety presents itself to you as the necessary and indispensable 
third to science and morality, as their natural counterpart, 
one no less endowed with that dignity and excellence which 
you attribute to them. 
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Piety Not Divorced from Knowing and Doing 


Please don’t misunderstand me here. Don’t read me as if 
I had taken the odd position that one of these could exist with- 
out the other, so that a person could be immoral, for example, 
by virtue of having religion or being pious. This is assuredly 
impossible. But it is just as impossible, in my opinion, for a 
person to be moral or scientific without religion. Now you 
might want to recall something I have said earlier, and not 
without some justice. Didn't I claim that one could have re- 
ligion without science? Didn't this mean introducing a separa- 
tion between them myself? But remember, I am still supposing 
that the measure of piety and the measure of science is not the 
same. We have noted that the pious man can be ignorant but 
never falsely knowledgeable. It is just as true, however, that one 
cannot be truly scientific without piety. You see, the being of 
the pious man is not of that inferior kind which, tollowing the 
old adage that like is only known to like, attaches pseudo- 
knowledge to the delusive semblance of reality. His being is 
real. He knows true being, and he does not believe he sees some- 
thing where reality does not confront him. You can already tell 
what a precious jewel of science I regard ignorance to be for a 
man if he is still held captive to false appearances. If you have 
not yet seen the point for yourselves, go learn it from your 
Socrates. You will at least admit that I am not inconsistent. I 
trust you will also agree that the proper opposite of knowledge 
is not ignorance but a vague presumption of knowledge, be- 
cause you are aware that knowledge always has ignorance 
mixed up in it. Perhaps you will also agree that vague 
presumption of knowledge is most surely overcome by piety in 
its own context, for piety cannot stand to live with it long. 

Do not accuse me of divorcing knowledge and conduct from 
piety, therefore. You cannot do this without ascribing to me 
your own viewpoint, undeserved. Put it is the very confusion 
contained in your viewpoint—a very common one, and very dif- 
ficult to avoid—that I would expose through this discussion. In 
the first place, you do not recognize religion to be the third 
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basic element along with knowledge and conduct. This is pre- 
cisely why the other two part so widely from each other that you 
cannot discern their unity but suppose that people could have 
right knowledge without right conduct and vice versa. In the 
second place, you disdain that separation in the one place where 
I regard it to be necessary, namely, for purposes of reflection; 
and you carry that separation over into life, as if the things we 
are speaking of present themselves already separated and inde- 
pendent .from each: other in life. This is precisely why you 
possess no vital perspective on these activities. For you each one 
is an isalated fragment. In the last analysis, your conception of 
these activities is thoroughly wanting, nonsensical, because it 
does not fasten onto life in any vital way. 

True science is perspective fully achieved; true praxis is art 
and culture created of oneself; true religion is sense and taste 
for the infinite. To wish to have true science or praxis without 
true religion, or to suppose one has them under this condition, 
is wanton delusion, insolent distortion. It is like sneaking up to 
something one could safely claim and expect to receive in quiet 
and quickly snatching it away, except that here one ends up with 
a mere show of possession anyway.18 But what can man ac- 
complish worth talking about, in life or in art, than what has 
been stimulated within him by this sense for the infinite I 
speak of? Without this inner sense, how can one hope to com- 
prehend the world scientifically? How can one hope even to 
exercise such knowledgeability as may be thrust upon him 
through some particular talent? For what else is science than the 
existence of things within you, within your reason? What else 
is art and culture than your existence in things on which you 
bestow measure, form, and order? And how can either science 
or art and culture spring to life for you except insofar as the 
eternal unity of reason and nature, the universal being of all 
finite things in the infinite, thrives within you?2 


No True Science, Ethics, or Art Without Religion 


Accordingly, you will find every truly learned man devout 
and pious. Where you see science without religion you may be 
sure it is either in a sick state or has been simply taken over as it 
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was handed down. Or it may be nothing more than that empty 
show we spoke of, which is no knowledge at all but arises simply 
to serve some momentary need.!® Or what else do you take such 
deducing and interweaving of concepts to be when the only 
vitality they have is simply borrowed from their correspondence 
to things that have vitality of their own? In the domain of ethics, 
where does this wretched uniformity come from that would 
encapsulate the highest attainment of human life within a soli- 
tary and dead formula? Consider these formulas. How else can 
they emerge than because that basic feeling of vital nature, 
without which neither distinctiveness nor diversity can arise 
within it, is missing? And consider that lifeless bandying about 
of concepts we have been referring to. How can that happen? 
Surely the habit arises because people’s sense for determining 
the essence and boundaries of the finite only with respect to the 
infinite is likewise missing, with the result that they are really 
unable to receive infinity within these boundaries? __ 

What does this situation yield? What else but the dominion 
of the bare concept? What else but those mechanical devices you 
contrive within your systems in the place of organic structure? 
What else but the vain juggling of analytical formulas, whether 
categorical or hypothetical? Life would never submit to the 
binding control of such formulas. Insofar as you scorn religion, 
insofar as you anxiously resist both the longing to surrender 
yourselves to the fundamental origin of things and the sense of 
reverence a man can have before it, science would not appear to 
be your calling. For science must then be demoted to the level of 
your life; or it must stand alone, severed from life. But in such 
isolation science cannot survive. Insofar as a man is not one with 
the eternal in the immediate unity of perspectivity and feeling 
he remains divorced from the eternal. He is, to this degree, stuck 
with whatever subordinate unity of consciousness he happens 
to possess. 

What, then, shall become of full-blown idealism—that most 
elevated speculative utterance of our day—if it does not sub- 
merge itself in this unity once again? How else may the humility 
that belongs to religion offer prideful idealism an intimation 
of another kind of realism, another kind than that idealism so 
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boldly—and rightly—subordinates to itself? Contemporary ideal- 
ism is in process of annihilating the universe while seeming to 
aim at forming it. It is degrading the universe to a sheer anal- 
ogy, to a nonexistent phantom of the warped prepossessions of 
its own empty consciousness. Join me, won’t you, in offering a 
reverent tribute to the spirit?? of that saintly outcast Spinoza! 
The supreme Spirit of the world permeated his being; the in- 
finite was his beginning and end; the universe was his sole and 
everlasting love. In sacred innocence and deep humility he saw 
himself mirrored in the world of the eternal and perceived how 
he himself was its most worthy image. He was full of religion, of 
the Holy Spirit. And at that spot, therefore, he stands alone, 
unequaled: master of his craft, yet transcendent over profane 
society, possessing neither disciples nor citizenship. 

Do I really need to show you that the same goes for art as for 
science? Are you unaware that here too the same causes have 
yielded you a thousand phantoms, delusions, and distortions? 
To make a short story of all this, I should like to point out a very 
apt example, who should be as well known to you as Spinoza is, 
though I can do so only with subdued voice since pain that is 
new and deep cannot speak. I refer to that superb youth whose 
final sleep has come too soon, a man who made art of all he 
touched, whose entire vision of the world passed directly into 
one great poem. I refer to a man whom you must count among 
the most fertile of poets though he had only begun to intone the 
great sounds of his poetry, a man whom you must count among 
those rare souls whose expression is as profound as it is plain 
and lively. We may discern in him that balanced capacity for 
rapture and discretion which belongs to a pious spirit. And we 
may acknowledge that when the philosophers become religious 
and seek God as Spinoza did, and when the artists become pious 
and love Christ as did Novalis, then the time will have arrived 
to celebrate the great day of resurrection for both worlds?3 


Religious Consciousness: Perspectivity and Feeling 


So that you may understand what I mean by this unity of 
science, religion, and art, and by their differentiation as well, 
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try to enter with me into the innermost sanctuary of life. There 
perhaps we can find our way to common ground. Only there 
will you find the fundamental relation of feeling and perspec- 
tivity by which their sameness and difference is to be under- 
stood. But I must ask you to look at yourselves, at your own 
apprehension of this vital aspect of human experience.2! You 
must understand it by listening to yourselves, as it were, in the 
presence of your own consciousness—or at least you must be able 
to reconstruct this state of experience for yourselves out of what 
consciousness you have. What are you to notice? The coming 
into being of your own consciousness. In this process you do not 
find something already fully present. As soon as you have chosen 
to make the object of either reflection or communication some 
definite activity of your soul already given, you are involved in 
making distinctions; and then your thinking can only encom- 
pass what has already been made separate. Therefore it is im- 
possible for me to offer any specific example in this discussion. 
As soon as anything has become an example, what I wish to 
indicate will already have been bypassed. Then I would be able 
to show you only a faint trace of the original unity underlying 
what is separately presented in this way. Still I will not renounce 
trying this for a start. 

Consider, then, how you proceed to delineate an object. 
Don’t you find bound up in this process a stimulation and a 
determination of yourselves, as if it were achieved directly by 
the object itself, such that the object forms a particular aspect 
of your very existence at that time? The more distinctly your 
image is marked out, the more identified you become with the 
object in this manner and the more you lose yourself in it. But 
you can also observe the image's coming into prominence and 
the object’s subsiding within this process. Precisely because of 
this, each must have been identical in that first originating in- 
stant which has now escaped you. Isn’t that right? Or consider 
your experience when you are wholly immersed in yourselves. 
Then you find all that you formerly viewed as a divided mani- 
fold within you now indivisibly compacted into the single dis- 
tinctive makeup of your own being. Yet when you notice closely 
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don’t you see the transient image of an object, from the mysteri- 
ous impulse of which this distinct self-consciousness has 
emerged?22 The more you are stimulated in this way and the 
more the sway of that experience permeates your whole exis- 
tence, the paler and less recognizable that original image will 
become. However fleeting that image necessarily is, if it still 
leaves an imperishable trace in memory, so that whatever at- 
tracts your attention next, however new, must bear its color and 
impression,.then two moments of experience are thus united 
into a single duration and the image dwindles. It is precisely 
because the image has faded and vanished that we can say that 
it was previously nearer and more distinct. Originally it was 
one and the same with your feeling. Eut of course these are only 
traces, as was said. You can scarcely understand them if you are 
unwilling to go back to the very beginning of this particular 
formation of consciousness. 

But what if you can’t do this? Try to indicate, then, what 
every act of your life is as an act, without specific distinction 
from all the other acts. Ponder this in the most general and 
strictly fundamental way. What is an act, considered just as a 
simple act or moment of life—as nothing else? It has the same 
character as the whole of your life has. It is the coming of a 
being into its own and a coming of a being within some whole— 
both together; it is a striving to return to the whole and a striv- 
ing to stand on its own—both together. Isn’t it? These are the 
links out of which the entire chain of being is fashioned, be- 
cause your whole life is a being separately existing within the 
whole of being. 

But then, by what means do you have your existence within 
the whole? By your capacity for sense, I should hope you would 
say, because in order to exist in the whole you must have pos- 
session of your senses. And by what means do you have your 
existence on your own? Surely it is through the unity of your 
own self-consciousness. This identity of awareness you have 
first of all in your capacity for sentience,2? in your discrimina- 
tion of comparative degrees in experience. It is easy to see how 
each factor can only arise together with the other, if both to 
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gether form every act of life. In this case you become the con- 
tributor of sense, and the whole2+ becomes your object. This 
intermingling and unifying of sense and object—before each 
returns to its place and the object as torn loose from sense be- 
comes attached to perspectivity and you as torn loose from the 
object become identified with feeling?5—this prior moment of 
experience is what I am referring to. You are always experi- 
encing this moment, yet you never thoroughly experience it be- 
cause the phenomenon of your life is only the result of its con- 
stant fading and returning. 


Points of Beginning 

This moment of experience passes so swiftly that it is 
scarcely in time at all. It is so little observable that it can scarcely 
be described.?¢ I only wish you could hold it still long enough 
to derive all your activities from it, the most ordinary activity 
as well as the most elevated. If I might at least compare, since I 
cannot directly describe it, I would say that it is fleeting and 
transparent like the vapor dew breathes upon fruits and blos- 
soms, modest and tender like a maiden’s kiss, sacred and fruitful 
like a bride’s embrace. In fact, it is all these things. For it is the 
first encounter of universal life with an individual, though it 
fills no span of time and fashions nothing palpable. It is the holy 
wedlock of the universe with incarnate reason, direct, super- 
seding all error and misunderstanding, consummated in a cre- 
ative embrace. When this happens to you, you lie, as it were, 
on the bosom of the infinite world. In that instant you are its 
soul, because you feel, if only through one part of you, all its 
powers and its unending life as your very own; it is your body, 
because you penetrate its muscles and members as if they were 
your own, and your senses and expectations set its inmost 
nerves in motion. This is how the initial conception of every 
vital and original moment of your life is made. This is how each 
new moment comes to belong within your life’s domain. Out 
of such a beginning, moreover, arises every religious stirring.27 

Still, as I have said, this conception is not really a separate 
moment at all. The penetration of existence within this im- 
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mediate union ceases as soon as it reaches consciousness. Then a 
vivid and clear perspective arises before you, like the image of 
an absent mistress in the eyes of her young lover; or feeling 
works its way out from deep within you and spreads over your 
whole being, like the blush of modesty and love over a young 
girl’s face. And then, when your consciousness has first established 
itself as one of the two—perspective or feeling—in case you have 
not become entirely caught up in their separation and have 
thereby lost true consciousness of your life among the details of 
living, then nothing remains but your knowledge of the original 
unity of the two, of their simultaneous emergence out of the 
fundamental relationship of your existence. An old sage has 
taught you that knowledge is recollection.?§ In a sense, the say- 
ing is true in this connection too, in that what we have to do 
with here is beyond time and yet, precisely because of this, is 
rightly placed at the apex of all things temporal. 

Now the same sort of relation that exists between perspec- 
tivity and feeling also holds between knowledge, as something 
that deals with both, and conduct. Through the constant inter- 
play of these two contrasting factors, your life stretches out in 
time and gains its distinct positioning. From the very outset, 
both knowledge and conduct represent your will to become 
one with the universe through an object. If the power of objects 
holds sway over you, pressing you into the circle of their exis- 
tence by entering into you through perspectivity or feeling, 
some sort of knowledge always emerges. If the predominate 
force is on your part, so that you give objects the impress of your 
existence and reflect yourselves in them, then there arises what 
you call conduct in the narrower sense: external effect. Yet 
only as one externally aroused and determined are you able to 
impart your existence to things. You only give back and secure 
and store up in the world what has been created in you by the 
originating act of that being which you have in common with 
it. Similarly, nothing that things bring about in you can occur 
except through interaction such as this. Only in the interchange 
between knowledge and conduct, only in their mutual stimulus, 
can your life endure. Your life could not be a merely quies- 
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cent existence, in which this interchange did not occur because 
both elements were suspended. Such an existence could only be 
that out of which your life has emerged and into which it will 
vanish again. 


The Essence of the Matter 


Here, then, you have these three things, about which my 
discussion has revolved thus far: knowing, feeling, and conduct. 
And now you understand what I mean by asserting that they are 
not identical and are yet inseparable. If you will simply gather 
all that belongs to each grouping together and consider each one 
by itself, you will discover that all those moments in which you 
exercise power over things and place your stamp upon them 
make up what you call the practical life—or in a narrower sense, 
the moral life. In contrast, you will no doubt call those more or 
less frequent moments of observation, in which things generate 
their existence within you through perspectivity, your scientific 
life. Now can either of these two categories of activity form a 
human life alone, without the other? Wouldn't the self-destruc- 
tion of each activity result if it were not stimulated and renewed 
through the other? And wouldn’t this be death? Are they both 
identical, then, or must you differentiate them if you are to 
understand your life and to speak intelligently about it? Now 
the same sort of relation these two groupings have to each other 
must also hold between the third one mentioned and these two. 
And what name will you give to this third category having to 
do with feeling? What sort of life is this to form in relation to 
knowing and conduct? The religious life, in my view. And 
probably you wouldn’t be able to put it otherwise yourselves 
once you gave closer attention to the matter. 

The chief point in this address has now been stated. This is 
the distinctive domain which I would assign to religion, alone 
and in its entirety. This is the domain which you would no 
doubt mark out and concede to religion, too. If not, then either 
you must prefer the old confusion to clear explanation or you 
must bring forth I know not what new and marvelous scheme 
in its place. Your feeling is your piety, with two qualifications: 
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first, insofar as that feeling expresses the being and life com- 
mon to you and to the universe? in the way described and, 
second, insofar as the particular moments of that feeling come to 
you as an operation of God within you mediated through the 
operation of the world upon you. The details that make up this 
category consist neither of your knowledge nor of its objects, 
neither of your works and deeds nor of the various spheres of 
conduct. They consist simply of your experiences of receptiv- 
ity? and the influences upon you of all that lives and moves 
around you accompanying and conditioning those experiences. 
These and only these are the exclusive elements of religion—all 
of them. There is no sensing, no experience of receptivity, 
which is not pious,4 unless this sensing indicates a diseased, im- 
paired situation in life, which, however, could not help but 
spread to the other areas of life as well. It naturally follows, 
then, that in themselves all concepts and principles are alien to 
religion, in every respect. And this brings us back to a point that 
has come up before. That is, if concepts and principles are to 
be anything at all, they must belong to the category of knowl- 
edge; but whatever is subsumed under the category of knowl- 
edge lies in a domain of life altogether different from that of 
religion. 


2. Religion and Reason 


Now that the groundwork is somewhat prepared, we are in a 
better position to inquire how knowledge and religion have 
come to be mistaken for each other. We can also judge better as 
to whether there is really no basis at all for the continual effort 
to tie principles and concepts into religion. The relation of 
religion and conduct may be viewed in the same way. In fact, 
without such inquiry it would only produce odd results to pro- 
ceed any further. You would translate what I say into concepts 
and expect to get principles out of them, and then your mis- 
understanding would only become more deeply rooted than 
ever. Who knows whether you can follow me when I explain 
the matter as I wish to? For example, what is to hinder you from 
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making each of the different functions of life that I have pointed 
out into an object for the other functions to concern themselves 
with, or to exercise themselves upon? But wouldn’t it be more 
appropriate to say that precisely this striving of each function to 
pass over into the others is clear evidence of their inner unity 
and similarity? So, at least, it seems to me. As a feeling person 
you can become an object for you yourself to influence cre- 
atively, impressing upon that object more and more of your own 
inner existence. Now suppose you should wish to use the word 
“principle” for the product of such reflection, for the general 
description you give of the very essence of your feeling. And sup- 
pose you should wish to call the description of each particular 
feeling within that principle a “concept.” You are certainly 
free to do so. You have every right to. The same goes if you call 
such things religious principles or concepts. But do not forget 
that this is scientific treatment of religion: knowledge about 
religion, not religion itself. Remember that this knowledge, as a 
description of feeling, cannot possibly stand on the same level 
with the feeling described. 


Rationalism and Superstition 


A person’s feeling may exist within him in full health and 
strength without his ever having reflected on it to any great 
extent. Nearly all women exemplify this fact. You may say that 
knowledge about piety and religion is lacking in such cases. 
You may not say, however, that piety and religion are them- 
selves lacking. Furthermore, don’t forget what we have already 
established. We have seen that reflection presupposes the prior 
occurrence of that original activity and depends upon it entirely, 
so that the resulting concepts and principles are utterly empty 
and extraneous if they don’t reflect a person’s actual feeling. 

You can be sure that no man is pious if it is impossible for 
him to show that such principles and concepts are the direct 
outcome of his own feeling and are therefore originally his 
own.3! This is true no matter how perfectly he may understand 
them or with what clear awareness he believes he has appropri- 
ated them. There is no point in your insisting he is pious or 
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presenting him to me as a pious man, for this is just not so. His 
soul is barren of religion. His concepts are mere orphans, the 
offspring of other souls whom he has adopted because of his 
own secret feeling of impotence. As for those who parade about 
making a big boast of religion, I always think of them as unholy 
persons, alienated from all that is divine in life. The one type 
of individual has a conception of the world’s orders and formu- 
las to spell these orders out. The other type has prescriptions to 
keep himself disciplined and inner “experiences”3? to back 
these prescriptions up. The first weaves his formulas into a sys- 
tem of beliefs. The second spins out of his prescriptions a plan 
of salvation. And since they both sense that the other has no 
proper standing without feeling, controversy arises over what 
it takes to pull together a nice sound religion: over how many 
beliefs and declarations one must accept or how many prescrip- 
tions and practices he must adopt, over what sort of emotions 
and attitudes he must express and how many! The intended 
result: something not too dry but not too superficial, not too 
cold but not too enthusiastic. What fools! How slow of heart 
they are! They do not realize that all this folderol necessarily 
means the dissolution of religious sensitivity into an odd fabri- 
cation strictly their own—if any meaning is to be given it at all! 

One may ask: Suppose they are not aware of having had any 
experience that could be dissolved like this, where then do they 
get their rules and concepts? The answer is that they have mem- 
ory and the capacity to imitate. But don’t make the mistake of 
supposing that they have religion. They themselves have not 
produced the concepts necessary for coming to know the rele- 
vant formulas, so they must learn and maintain these formulas 
by rote. Likewise they can only mimic the accompanying feel- 
ings they try to adopt, as one would draw an unfamiliar face. 
The result: always caricatures. And out of this dead, corrupt, 
secondhand production a religion is to be concocted! 

The tissues of an organism can be minutely dissected and its 
fluids separated. But take the resultant elements and mix them 
together as carefully as you like: can you make the heart’s blood 
out of them again? Once dead, can anything ever move again 
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within a living body and become united with it? The restora- 
tion of living nature out of its separated parts transcends all 
human skill. You would not be any more successful with re- 
ligion, no matter in how thoroughgoing a manner you might 
introduce the various elements that may be related to it from 
outside its domain. No, the originating impulses of piety must 
arise from within, in their original and distinctive form. They 
must be your own feelings, beyond dispute. You can derive only 
a miserable imitation of religion from the hackneyed descrip- 
tions of others. 

The religious concepts used to build such systems can and 
should be nothing more than descriptions of this kind, for re- 
ligion could not and would not ever originate as pure knowl- 
edge. It does not arise from the sheer drive to know. What we 
feel and perceive in the stirrings of religion is not the nature of 
things but their operation upon us. What you may know or 
believe about the nature of things, therefore, lies far outside 
the sphere of religion. The universe is ceaselessly active. It is 
revealing itself to us every instant of our lives. Every form the 
universe brings forth, every being to which it has given separate 
existence within the amazing plenitude of life, every occurrence 
it brings forth affects us. Religion is the process of receiving all 
these influences and of adopting their effects within us; and it 
is the process of letting them move us—every particular not for 
its own sake but as a part of the whole, every bounded entity not 
in its contrast to other things but as a representation of the 
infinite in our lives.’ Any effort to go beyond this in order to 
move deeper into the nature and substance of things automati- 
cally ceases to be religion, seeking to become some sort of science 
instead. On the other hand, sometimes we mistake what are 
only verbal signs of our feelings for objective science, for some 
sort of revealed outgrowth of religion, or for science and re- 
ligion combined. All of these attempts inevitably recede into 
mysticism and vain mythology. 

It was religion when the ancients, breaking through the 
barriers of time and space, regarded every distinctive form of 
life in this world as the work and kingdom of a being both 
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omnipotent and omnipresent within its domain. Why? Because 
they had taken to themselves a distinctive mode of the universe's 
operation in the form of some one definite feeling*? and then 
designated it in this way. It was religion when for every benefi- 
cial event by which the eternal laws of the world were somehow 
revealed to them, though only partially and accidentally, the 
ancients assigned a special name to God corresponding to that 
event and built him a temple. Why? Because they had indeed 
apprehended some particular action as an action of the universe 
and then accordingly, in their own way, designated both its 
proper connection and its distinctive character. It was religion 
when the ancients rose above the rigid iron age, full as it was of 
flaws and impurities, and sought to re-enter that golden Olym- 
pian age when the gods were joyous. Why? Because they felt 
within them the ever brisk, lively, cheerful activity of the world 
and the World Spirit, beyond all change, beyond all that merely 
apparent evil which issues from the conflict of finite forms. But 
when they drew up a fantastically complicated genealogy of 
these gods—as when a later faith produced a long string of 
emanations and generations—that was in itself pointless my- 
thology. And it was a mysticism which meant the ruin of science. 
It bore these damaging characteristics even though it may orig- 
inally have sprung from a religious view about the kinship of 
the human and the divine—or about the kinship of the imper- 
fect with the perfect. 


Religion as Feeling 


Now let's try to put all that is relevant here into one state- 
ment. The sum total of religion, then, is to feel all that moves 
us in our feeling, in the supreme unity of it all, as one and the 
same, and to feel all that is individual and particular as medi- 
ated only through that unity—that is, to feel our being and life 
as a being and life in and through God. It is not necessary, 
however, to regard the deity as an object, individual and iso- 
lated. If one does, it is very difficult to avoid causing the impres- 
sion that the deity is capable of passivity? after the manner of 
other objects. This notion is, after all, only a characterization 
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of the deity. Indeed, many people consider it indispensable to 
speak of God in this way. Everyone accepts this usage. Never- 
theless it is always hazardous and leads to many difficulties to do 
so, difficulties of which ordinary language will perhaps never 
rid itself. To treat this objectivized conception of the deity as a 
bit of knowledge, however, is clearly vain mythology. To con- 
ceive and represent the being of God before and outside the 
world in this way, quite in isolation from the deity’s influence 
upon us through the world, even though that influence may be 
thought of as being exerted for the world’s sake, and to do this 
as if it were scientific—either by means of religion or as a part of 
it—is in the sphere of religion absolutely empty mythology.€ As 
a further expansion on material that is only suitable for aiding 
presentation, it is only too easily misunderstood. It is treated as 
if it were something real and essential in itself, whereas in fact 
it has passed completely outside the actual bounds of religion. 


Religion as System (Like Music) 

From all this you can readily see how the question of 
whether religion is a system or not is to be handled: with both 
a hearty “no” and “yes” such as you would perhaps scarcely 
have expected! But consider. The answer depends on what is 
meant by the question. Are we asking whether some inward 
and necessary cohesion of factors determines the formation of 
religion, so that every different way in which the religious sen- 
sitivity of people is activated makes up a discrete whole but so 
that their being differently aroused by the same object is defi- 
nitely purposeful? If so, then religion is certainly a system, of 
a sort. Whatever enters the scene as a special mode and character 
of feeling, whether among many or a few, is also in its very na- 
ture a distinct and necessary whole. As a result, the exact dupli- 
cate of inner religious experience typical of Turks or Indians 
cannot exist among Christians. The inner oneness of religious 
experience®® extends itself in a multiplicity of circles and yet 
gathers itself together at the same time. The smaller each circle 
becomes, the more special elements it takes unto itself as nec- 
essary to it and the more it excludes as not being strictly com- 
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patible. Christianity, for example, is a whole in itself, but so is 
any one of the contrasting parts that have appeared within it 
at various times, including the Protestantism and Catholicism 
of more recent times. Finally, the piety of each individual is a 
whole in itself, although it is also entirely rooted in the greater 
unity of religious experience and gives the individual his roots 
there. Regarded in its own distinctive unity, his piety is both 
grounded and rounded out in what you call his “individuality” 
or “character,” of which piety is one aspect. Within religion 
there thus appears an endless variety of forms and develop- 
ments, right down to the individual personality. Each of these 
is a further whole, capable of an endless number of distinctive 
expressions. 

You would not want to hold that in their being and growth 
individuals stand out within the whole of reality in a purely 
finite manner. That is, you would not want to claim that in- 
dividuals emerge at set distances from each other, so that each 
admits of being determined, explained, and quantified in terms 
of all the rest and so that anything characteristic can be pre- 
cisely defined by referring to a general concept. Were I to try 
showing the difference of religion from this model I know of no 
finer analogue to use than music, with which religion is so in- 
timately related in any case. Music itself may be thought to 
form one great whole, a particular and self-contained revela- 
tion of the world. And yet the music of a people is also a whole 
in itself, and this whole is further divided into various quite 
distinctive forms right down to the genius and style of the in- 
dividual person. Even in the individual, every vital expression 
of this inner revelation of music has all those basic harmonies 
within it. It takes those harmonies for the individual’s expres- 
sion to come through with all the unrestrained pleasure and 
joyousness of his own creating—as a response both to the welling 
up of life within him and to the world’s impact upon him pro- 
duced through the magic of sound. Some elements of necessity 
may well enter into the vital formation of religion. Every sem- 
blance of compulsion or constraint is far removed from its con- 
crete individual expression in life, however—as far removed as 
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anything can be. This is true because in life all necessary 
elements are absorbed in freedom. In life the inner stirring of 
every individual comes forth as a free self-determination of his 
own spirit, in which one passing moment of the world is re- 
flected. 

Only a profane man would demand the interpretation that 
such experience is held under completely external compulsion 
and bondage. If anything of the sort is lodged within your 
concept of a system, you must fully expel it here. Wouldn’t you 
agree that there is something peculiar in the notion of a system 
of perceptions and feelings? Consider what happens when you 
feel something. Suppose something occurred to you because of 
that feeling—some interpretation that did not itself really move 
you at that moment. You would then have the accompanying 
feeling or thought—whichever you prefer—that you must nec- 
essarily go on feeling what you do at that moment and not other- 
wise, wouldn’t you? If not, then this occurrence cannot actually 
have pertained to your own feeling. As soon as you have entered 
upon such reflection something quite different must have been 
happening within you—a cold calculating sophistry, nothing 
more. Isn’t that right? Accordingly, it is a patent error to sup- 
pose that it is essential to religion for one to be fully conscious 
of this close connection between its particular expressions, so 
that one must not only have and develop this connection within 
oneself but also see it in one’s mind already described and thus 
apprehend it from a perspective external to it. It is a rank pre- 
sumption, moreover, to suppose that piety is defective without 
such a systematic awareness. On the contrary, truly pious per- 
sons are not at all disturbed in the simplicity of their way. They 
take little cognizance of all those so-called religious systems 
which have been constructed on this kind of plan. 

However defective the theories of music may be which we 
have just alluded to in comparison with religion, these systems 
are far worse. Where else than with these systematizers of re- 
ligion is there so little careful attention, so little listening, so 
little effort to detect the inner essence of what they mean to 
describe? They would rather juggle signs, and their results are 
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as arbitrary as those most capricious outlines of astronomy in 
which nothing is finally fixed because something new is always 
being observed or discovered which will not fit the prearranged 
scheme. Or do you really expect to find a fixed and lasting sys- 
tem in that way, one that accords with the nature of the heavens 
and is not a mere product of tradition or caprice? It is the same 
with religion. That is, although every formation of a religion is 
grounded in its own inner ferment, the designation of what it 
is always depends on externals. Thousands of people could feel 
religiously aroused in the same manner and yet each might well 
find different markers to designate his feeling, because he would 
be led in this not by his own inner spirit but by external cir- 
cumstances.” 

These systematizers, moreover, are less interested in present- 
ing the individual forms of religion than in placing them in 
hierarchical order and deducing them from some higher form. 
Nothing, however, could be less in the interest of religion, 
which knows nothing of making formal deductions and con- 
nections. In religion it is inappropriate to speak of certain facts 
as primitive or original. Each and every aspect of it is true di- 
rectly in and for itself. Each aspect exists in its own right, with- 
out dependence on anything else. To be sure, every particularly 
formed religion is such only by virtue of a distinct kind and 
manner of feeling. But how perverse it is to try to treat this 
feeling as a “basic principle’’—as you call it—from which the rest 
is supposed to be deducible! Why? Because this distinct form 
of a religion is similarly present in each individual element of 
the religion, and every expression of feeling directly bears that 
particular character within it. It can never show itself without 
bearing that essential feature. Nor can one genuinely have the 
feeling unless he grasps it in this way—indeed one cannot other- 
wise grasp religion itself.26 Nothing in it can or may be ex- 
plained from the rest. Every general concept in terms of which 
the individual element is to be conceived—all conjoining of this 
sort, in fact—either belongs within a foreign domain, if it is 
supposed to relate to the inner essence of the matter, or it is 
simply the most arbitrary and toying kind of fantasy. Everyone 
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may have his own rules and rubrics, but these can neither add 
to what is essential in the matter nor detract from it. A person 
who is genuinely acquainted with the essence of his religion will 
never place any apparent explanation of its general connec- 
tions above his own particular experience. No, he will not sac- 
rifice even the tiniest bit of his religious experience to such 
explanations. 


Infinity Versus Sterility 


By following the way of systematization, some have arrived 
at the odd conception of the universality of a single religion, 
of one particular form in relation to which the truth or falsity 
of all others is to be judged. I have to be so careful to obviate 
your misunderstanding me. Otherwise, I would say that this is 
the only way people would have come to make such a compari- 
son as that between true and false at all—a comparison which is 
not particularly suited to religion in any case. Actually all this 
business pulls together and has validity only where one is deal- 
ing with concepts and where the negative laws of what you call 
logic are somehow applicable—elsewhere it is not. Everything 
caught up in the immediacy of religion is true, for how could it 
be otherwise? But what is immediate? Only what has not yet 
been filtered through concepts but has emerged in feeling, 
fresh and uncontaminated. Everything that is religiously 
formed, no matter where, is good; for it has so developed only 
because it expresses a higher life people share in common. The 
entire extent of religion, however, is infinite. It is to be fully 
comprehended, therefore, not in one form alone but only in the 
amassing of all its forms.® 

Every particular religious organization has limited horizons. 
None, therefore, is able to embrace all; nor, accordingly, is any 
able to believe that nothing is to be seen beyond its own hori- 
zons. These, however, are not the primary reasons why religion 
is infinite. It is infinite mainly because each person is different 
and is therefore capable of being aroused only in his own 
fashion, so that even within its own distinctive sphere the ele- 
ments of religion would have been differently formed for some 
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other person. It is infinite not simply by virtue of the endless 
relation of activity and passivity between the same limited ma- 
terial of the world and the human spirit,37 but also because in 
time something new is always coming into being. Religion is 
infinite not simply because as a human disposition it is always 
developing, never perfected—as time goes on, always achieving 
a finer creation, a more profound image of the nature of man. 
It is infinite in every respect. True knowledge carries with it the 
knowledge of its own eternal infallibility and truth. The aware- 
ness of its own infinitude is just as immediately given with re- 
ligion. It is the specific feeling of religion itself; therefore it 
must accompany every person who genuinely has religion.%8 
Each person must be conscious that his religion is only a part 
of the whole. Each person must be ready to see that there may be 
views and experiences very different yet just as pious as his own 
which arise from the same circumstances that have affected him 
in a religious way. Each person must be open to the fact that 
perceptions and feelings belong to other forms of religion for 
which he may well lack any sensitivity at all. 

You see how spontaneously this well-balanced modesty, this 
friendly, hospitable tolerance, springs from the nature of re- 
ligion. You see how inseparable it is from religion. How unfair 
it is, then, for you to reproach religion for allegedly perpetrating 
animosity and persecution, for allegedly shattering society and 
making blood flow like water! You had better blame those who 
corrupt religion, who engulf it in a host of definitions and 
formulas*® so as to imprison it within their so-called systems! 
What is it in religions over which men have quarreled, formed 
parties, and kindled wars? They have fought over definitions— 
sometimes practical, always theoretical;4° and neither kind be- 
longs within it. Philosophy certainly strives to bring those who 
want to know under a single canopy, where they may share a 
common knowledge. And yet, as you can see any day of the 
week, the better even philosophy understands itself the more 
readily it makes room for variety.4! Religion, however, does not 
for a moment desire to encapsulate all who have faith and feel- 
ing within a single faith or feeling. Its task is to develop sensi- 
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tivity for the eternal unity of life’s originating source among 
people whose capacity for religious experience is still imma- 
ture.42 Everyone whose eyes are opened becomes a new priest, a 
new mediator, a new carrier of humanity. But this is precisely 
the reason why religion recoils from every sterile uniformity 
which would take the divine abundance thus created and bring 
about its destruction. 

This shabby love of system® tosses off what is strange—often 
without any careful investigation of its claims, because to in- 
clude foreign elements might spoil the nicely prescribed order 
of its closed ranks. This is the real source of the art and love of 
battle you are looking for! The passion for system must perse- 
cute and make war. As long as people resort to finite concerns, 
pitting one particular against another, one system can always 
prevail, bringing about another’s destruction by its very exis- 
tence. In immediate relation to the infinite, however, all that 
truly derives from within‘? lives together without difficulty: all 
this is one and it is all true. These systematizers, then, are the 
ones who have caused all the disruption. The new Rome, god- 
less but absolute, hurls anathemas and throws the heretics out. 
The old Rome, genuinely pious and religious in high style, 
was hospitable to every god and so was full of gods.?® 

Those who have stuck to the dead letter have filled the world 
with clamor and turmoil. Religion throws off the dead letter. 
Therefore those who have learned to discern the eternal have 
always been quiet souls. Either they are alone with themselves 
and the infinite or, when they do look about them, they gladly 
allow anyone to pursue his own way if he has somehow under- 
stood the great Word there is in the universe for man. Because 
of this broad view and this feeling of the infinite they have, they 
are able to look beyond their own sphere. And they are pre- 
disposed to admit an unlimited range of factors into the process 
of judgment and reflection. Such persons are not, in fact, to be 
found anywhere else than in the religious domain. 

You want to see this for yourselves? Look at your own ex- 
perience. I do not except even morality and philosophy from 
what I have just said—that is, as much of them as may remain 
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once religion is distinguished. Anything else, then, that grips 
a man’s soul, orienting his thoughts and efforts toward a particu- 
lar end, tends to draw a narrowly encompassing circle about 
him. Whatever is supreme to him is enclosed within this small 
circle. Whatever lies outside seems common and unworthy. 
Take the man who thinks in scholastic fashion or who directs 
his affairs by strict principle and design. How is he to accom- 
plish something in this world? He inevitably attempts to do so 
by methodically hedging himself about, by continually mak- 
ing anything that fails to further his particular aims and activi- 
ties an.object of antipathy. Only when our spirit is rising toward 
the infinite in the sheer pleasure of living and seeing** can it at- 
tain unbounded freedom. Religion alone delivers the spirit 
from the most oppressive bonds of mere opinion and desire. 
From the religious point of view, all that is has its necessity, 
all that can have existence is a true and indispensable image of 
the infinite. This is true, that is, if one can only find the point 
from which the relation each thing has to the infinite can be 
discovered. However reprehensible something may be in other 
relations, or viewed in itself alone, in this regard it is always 
worthy of prehension and reflection. To a pious spirit religion 
lends sacredness and worth to everything, even to the mean and 
profane. This is true of every single thing—whether this person 
happens to grasp it or not, whether it fits into the system of his 
own thinking and agrees with his own particular way of doing 
things or not. Religion is the sworn enemy, the primordial foe, 
of all narrow-mindedness and insensitivity. 


3. Religion and Morality 


So we see that these objections do not really touch religion. 
They simply rest on a confusion between religion and a kind of 
knowledge that does not actually belong to it, however great or 
little its value, a knowledge that belongs only to theology, which 
you ought always to keep distinguished from religion in any 
case. The objections you have raised against religion in rela- 
tion to conduct are just as irrelevant. I have already dealt with 
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this aspect to some degree. But now let’s take a look at the 
whole area, so that we can set it completely aside. In this way 
you can get an accurate perspective on what I am claiming.*6 


Religion Never Moral or Immoral 


Religion and conduct must be carefully distinguished from 
each other. One charge you have laid against religion is that 
it often causes improper, odious, even monstrous conduct within 
the general area of moral and civil life. For the present I will 
grant you that such actions may have come from pious men, 
without even asking you for proof. But please note that you 
separate religion from morality in the very statement of your 
accusation. Do you mean by this that religion is immorality it- 
self, or a branch of it? Hardly, for in this case your war against 
it would have to be fought quite differently. Morality would be 
measured, in part, by its success in vanquishing piety. But none 
of you has advocated this, except for a few who have shown 
themselves virtually frantic in their mistake-ridden zeal to cor- 
rect the mistake! Or do you just mean that piety is different 
from morality, or indifferent in its relation to morality, and 
thus incidentally capable of being immoral? You would cer- 
tainly be correct in the first claim. That is, insofar as piety and 
morality can be separated in thought they are also different. I 
have already granted you this and have added that the one has 
its essence in feeling, the other in conduct. But how can you 
move from this contrast to making religion responsible for con- 
duct or ascribing conduct to religion? Wouldn't it be more 
accurate to say that men who have acted badly were not moral 
enough and that if they had been moral they might also have 
been just as pious without damage? Now if these two things 
have developed unevenly in the lives of us religious men, why 
slow the leader down to even them up? If you really want us to 
improve, as it seems, it would be more effective to urge the lag- 
gard forward—then we could get on! 

You may want to complain that I am just mincing words, but 
first please note this: in itself religion does not urge men to 
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action at all. If you could imagine religion implanted in a man 
all by itself, not accompanied by any other vital element, it 
would not produce what we call conduct. Nor would it produce 
any other acts whatsoever. Remember the basic condition set 
forth earlier? Unless you alter this, it follows that such an in- 
dividual would not act at all, but only feel. Because of this 
fact, in every age many very religious men have been far too re- 
tarded morally, as you rightly complain. The proper impulses to 
action have been lacking in these men. Forsaking the world, 
they have given themselves over to the idle contemplation*’ of 
solitude. But note well: when it is isolated, and therefore sickly, 
religion can certainly go this way; but religion has no capacity 
at all for cruel and odious deeds. This being so, the complaint 
you thought you were making against religion is turned about 
and transformed into praise. 

However varied in detail, all the sorts of action you con- 
tinually censure have one thing in common: they all seem to 
issue directly from a single impetus of feeling. Whether you call 
this limited feeling religious doesn’t matter. In fact, the more 
thoroughly and impartially you censure it the more laudable 
your effort, in my view. My only request is that you cast your 
blame wherever such conduct appears—good or bad. Why? Be- 
cause whenever action follows a single emotive stimulus it lapses 
into an undue dependency upon that stimulus. It also tends to 
be far more subjected to the influence of particular external ob- 
jects giving shape to the stimulus than it should. 

When feeling is aroused it naturally becomes dynamic, no 
matter what its content. It is a disruption, an overpowering 
force, which should not be allowed to control action. Conduct 
should not proceed from impulses of feeling but from com- 
posure and discretion. Conduct should register the total impact 
of our existence*® and bear this character of prior composure 
and discretion within it. Now this requirement holds not only 
for the conduct of civil affairs or art but for the conduct of or- 
dinary life as well. If any improper divergence occurs, this can 
only result from the fact that the agent—in his move to act and 
thus in his moral intentions also—has defaulted in his piety. It is 
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far more evident, therefore, that if he had been more pious he 
would also have conducted himself in a more ethical fashion. 


The Proper Connection Between Pious Feeling and Action 


This thesis may be explained as follows. The whole religious 
life is composed of two elements. First, it is composed of man’s 
giving himself over to the universe and allowing himself to be 
aroused by whatever aspect of it confronts him. Second, it is 
composed of man’s nurturing within himself the particular 
feeling which constitutes his experience of that distinct en- 
counter, taking it up into the inner unity of his life and being. 
The religious life is, purely and simply, the continual renewal 
of this process. Well then, when a person is stirred in some spe- 
cial way by the world, is it his piety that directly turns him out- 
ward, driving him to work and action which bear the traces of 
disruption and which cannot help but disturb the peaceful 
harmony of the moral life? Not at all. On the contrary, his piety 
summons him to relish what he has acquired in life, to appropri- 
ate it within the innermost depths of his spirit, to amalgamate 
it with the rest. In this way he may divest it of its mere temporal- 
ity, so that it no longer exists as an isolated particle within him, 
so that it is no longer a disturbance but is sustained within him 
as something eternal, tranquil, and uncorrupt. When one has 
achieved inner unity of spirit by this process, action springs 
forth of its own accord, as a special outgrowth of life. Of course 
it emerges as a reaction of feeling, as we have already stipulated. 
But conduct as a whole should be regarded as a reaction of the 
totality of feeling, so that individual actions must derive from 
a connection quite different from that which momentary feel- 
ing provides and must have quite different results. Only in this 
way does each action exhibit the whole inner unity of one’s 
spirit freely and in one’s own manner, both in its derivation and 
in the way it takes place. This situation cannot arise when an 
action is bound to one single impelling force. 

Your rebuke certainly does not touch religion, therefore, 
unless you are speaking of a diseased state of religion. But in 
that case the situation has not arisen as a corruption within the 
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religious system itself. Nor does it arise on its own. It is a general 
condition, for which no special charge can be laid against re- 
ligion at all. Naturally the religious system of a person is finite. 
But if we consider piety and morality as two distinctly different 
things, it must be clear to you that man cannot be viewed as 
acting from religion or as driven to action by religion. Piety 
forms a series of its own, as does morality. Each expresses a dif- 
ferent function of one and the same life. Consequently while 
man does nothing-on the basis of religion, all his actions and 
functions should be performed with religion. His religious feel- 
ings should accompany his active life like an unbroken stream 
of sacred music, and he should never be found stranded for lack 
of them. 

Am I deceiving you by this account—or myself perhaps? 
You can readily see for yourselves that I am not, by considering 
whether the following isn’t true of every feeling. If you observed 
closely, I am sure you would find that the more you can attrib- 
ute the character of piety to a feeling the more strongly it tends 
to retreat within, instead of breaking forth into deeds. You 
would find that a pious person who is deeply moved within 
would be greatly perplexed if you should ask him what particu- 
lar action he intended as an expression of his feeling, so as to 
attest or give vent to it. Or he would not understand you at all.19 
What takes possession of a man and drives him on? Bad spirits, 
not good! The legions of angels the Father provided his Son 
held no sway over him, nor did they aid him in his own doings. 
That was not their role. But they did instill serenity and calm 
into his soul when he was exhausted from doing and thinking. 
At times when all his strength was roused to action, those faith- 
ful spirits would be lost to him for awhile, but soon—as the 
story runs—they would joyously gather about ministering to him 
once again.5° 

But why do I speak so figuratively? Why do I embroil our 
discussion in such peculiar details? Well, look carefully at what 
has happened, and I think you will see how clearly I am justi- 
fied. Despite my having gone along with your theoretical sep- 
aration of religion and morality, notice what occurs when we 
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accurately trace their details. We find ourselves having auto- 
matically returned to their essential unity in real life. We have 
seen that what is displayed as a corruption in the one also pre- 
supposes a weakness in the other, and that when either fails to 
be what it is supposed to be neither can attain to perfection. 


False Asceticism: Secondhand Conduct 


This is certainly how the matter stands. Yet you often speak 
of other actions that religion must presumably induce since 
they cannot be products either of morality or of sensuality— 
thinking of “sensuality” in the sense of immorality people usu- 
ally attach to it. Nor can these actions be of any importance to 
either morality or sensuality. They are ruinous, nonetheless, 
because they get men in the habit of acting on grounds that do 
not offer real support and of attributing value to things that do 
not even exist. They are ruinous, however inane and meaning- 
less they may be, because all too often they supplant moral con- 
duct and cover up its absence. I know what you mean, I really 
do. So please spare me the long catalog of extraneous disciplines, 
privations, penances, spiritual exercises, and whatnot! You 
spurn religion because you think all these things belong to it. 
But don’t forget that it is precisely the greatest heroes of reli- 
gion, the founders and reformers of the church, who have greatly 
de-emphasized such things. When we look at actions of this 
kind, the matter certainly does seem to add up differently than 
I have claimed. But even here I think the subject I am defend- 
ing will provide its own justification. 

Consider this. Earlier we spoke of a kind of knowledge com- 
posed of dogmas and opinions. These expressions, we saw, at- 
tached themselves far more closely to religion than was suitable, 
because they were mere designations and descriptions of feel- 
ing. They were knowledge about feeling, but in no way an im- 
mediate knowledge of the operations of the universe by which 
feeling is aroused. We also noted that nothing good comes of its 
being substituted either for feeling or for a genuine and orig- 
inal acquaintance with the matter. Similarly, the kind of con- 
duct we have been discussing just now, which purports to be a 
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product or exercise of feeling, also very often turns out to be 
meaningless and without content. We are not yet speaking of 
still another kind—one which presents itself not as an exercise 
but as a symbolic and significant representation of feeling. Our 
present concern is with secondhand conduct, conduct which in 
its own fashion strives to make feeling into an object to be 
operated upon and cultivated just as that knowledge we spoke 
of tried to make feeling into an object to be reflected upon and 
apprehended. I will not decide here about what value this sort 
of conduct may have in itself, or whether it is perhaps as im- 
material as the corresponding knowledge was seen to be. In 
what sense man is able to take control of himself, especially to 
handle his feelings, by an act of will is a matter that should be 
very carefully weighed. But this is very difficult to pin down, 
since it does not seem to be so much a matter of one’s own per- 
sonal resolve as an affair of the whole, and therefore a product 
of his life which happens on its own account. 

Still, as I said, this consideration is out of place here. It is 
more properly discussed with the friends of religion than with 
you. This much is certain, however, and J grant it uncondition- 
ally: few errors are so ruinous as the substitution of those dis- 
ciplinary exercises of feeling for the original feeling itself. This 
error is obviously not the sort, however, that religious men, as 
such, can succumb to. 

Perhaps if I also remind you that a similar relation holds 
with respect to morality you will readily agree. You know well 
that men substitute secondhand conduct for their own in this 
domain also. One “sets oneself” moral exercises in order to 
“improve himself,” as they put it. These exercises are prac- 
ticed in the place of direct moral action, in the place of goodness 
and right-doing. You would not suppose that they do this in 
their capacity as moral men. No, you would insist that men take 
on all sorts of things from others, and pass them on, without their 
being either understood by or meaningful to those involved— 
including things they think serve to arouse, support, or give 
direction to religious feeling. Where such conduct is self-pro- 
duced and where it really has this religious significance, then it 
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clearly relates to a man’s own feeling. Then it also presupposes 
a particular state of existence, the nature of which the man also 
feels, so that he becomes especially aware of himself and of his 
inner life, including its weaknesses and inadequacies. Indeed, 
a special interest in this state of his existence is further pre- 
supposed: a higher self-love whose object is the man himself as 
a morally feeling person, as a contributing part of the whole 
spiritual world.5! Quite clearly, when this love ceases, gen- 
uinely personal action ceases to arise as well. 

Can it ever happen, then, that action could be substituted 
for feeling and could suppress feeling without itself being de- 
stroyed? That would be a foolish and perverse delusion indeed, 
one which could only arise among those who have developed a 
deep antipathy to piety.5* Such presumptions of feeling have a 
certain value for these individuals, because they can give the 
illusion of participating in what they have not yet seen. Super- 
ficially, these individuals can imitate what has profound sig- 
nificance in the lives of others. Either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, however, they are only deceiving people—perhaps even 
themselves—with simulations of a higher life that they do not 
really possess. 

Is this what you despise? If so, I surrender it to you. I have 
no desire to defend it. It is either base hypocrisy or miserable 
superstition—that bad, nothing more! Nothing comes of exer- 
cises performed in this frame of mind. Not only would we re- 
ject all that is clearly pointless, unnatural, and perverse in itself 
here, but all that arises in the same fashion—no matter how 
good its surface appearance. Barbaric mortifications of the flesh, 
vulgar attempts to renounce beauty, pointless rites, twaddle, do- 
gooding alms—the whole lot goes for the same price, for every 
superstition bears the same abominable taint of sacrilege. But 
never would we wish to associate even the most seemingly pro- 
pitious of these practices with the genuinely well-meant en- 
deavors of pious souls. And the two are easily distinguished, 
since every religious man forms his own asceticism according 
to his need and for this purpose pays attention to no other norm 
than he has within himself. The superstitious man and the 
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hypocrite, however, always strictly adhere to the accepted and 
traditional pattern. They scramble for it as if it were in itself 
holy and universal. Of course they do! If any one of these in- 
dividuals were required to ponder how his surface disciplines 
and exercises, his “religious” gymnastics,° actually relate to his 
own personal situation, he would be in a terrible state: his inner 
impoverishment could then no longer be concealed. 


B. Tue Locus oF RELIGION 


I have lingered long over the most general considerations. 
Since they are almost preliminary in nature, they should have 
been understood of themselves. But neither you cultured folk 
nor many who would wish to be counted among you have un- 
derstood how religion relates to the other ramifications of life. 
Therefore it was clearly necessary to uproot the most common 
misconceptions at the very outset, so that they would not im- 
pede further progress. I have now done this to the best of my 
ability. We have at last fastened onto that moment which is 
never immediately perceived but in which all the various ex- 
pressions of life are jointly fashioned nevertheless—like those 
plants that bring forth both fruit and blossoms out of the same 
bud. I hope that in this problem area we have firm ground 
under our feet now. I trust that if we next inquire where re- 
ligion is chiefly to be sought, among all its fruits, only one an- 
swer will be found self-consistent and correct. That answer is: 
Seek it where the vital contacts of man with the world are 
formed as feeling! Don’t you agree now that such feelings are 
the distinctly beautiful and fragrant flowers of religion? After 
each mysterious touch of the divine they have opened and soon 
fallen, but out of the abundant provisions of life fresh growth 
has always come anew. Their environment is made a paradise, 
where no impediment stunts growth and no inclement season 
disturbs the soft luster, the fine texture of its blossoms. Trust- 
ing that your readiness to observe has been adequately refined 
through our preceding discussions, I would now conduct you 
to these luxuriant environs where religion flourishes, 
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1. The Outer Locus 


Follow me first of all, then, to external nature. For many 
people, this is the sole or primary temple of the deity. Because 
of its very special way of affecting the spirit, it is often taken to 
be the innermost sanctuary of religion. From where we now 
stand, however, it is to be seen as the outer court of the temple 
at best, no matter what people say. 

I suppose you would want to contend, to begin with, that 
fear of the controlling powers in nature, powers that spare 
nothing and thus threaten the very life and work of man, has 
given man his first feeling for the infinite. Or you might even 
argue that this fear is the sole basis of all religion. But this view 
is entirely unsupportable. You have to admit, don’t you, that if 
this situation holds true and piety comes on the scene with fear, 
then when fear goes piety must also disappear? Surely you must 
—as you may perhaps agree. Let’s take a close look at the matter, 
then. Clearly, in all man’s industry to cultivate the earth his 
great aim is to subdue the forces of nature.®4 He wishes to de- 
stroy their dominion, to quell all fear of them. In fact, marvel- 
ous achievements along this line have already been made. 
Zeus’s thunderbolts no longer terrify since Hephaestus has 
forged a shield against them. What Hestia has wrested from 
Poseidon she protects even against the most wrathful blows of 
his trident. And the sons of Ares unite with the sons of Asclepius 
to ward off the deadly arrows of Apollo.®® 

Increasingly, man is learning to withstand or destroy these 
gods of nature by pitting them against each other.56 He is 
destined soon to be a smiling spectator of this game, its victor 
and lord. Accordingly, if fear has been the ground of our rev- 
erence for these gods, once they shall have mutually destroyed 
each other they must gradually take on a very common, every- 
day appearance. What man has tried or managed to control he 
can likewise measure, and that can no longer confront him nor 
endlessly inspire fear as it used to. Consequently the more man 
has triumphed over nature the less appropriate to his religion 
its former objects of worship would have had to become. But 
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has this ever really happened? Were those gods not just as zeal- 
ously honored when they were thought to be related to each 
other as brethren and kin and when they were envisaged as 
meeting and caring for man as if he were the youngest son of 
the same father? Indeed, if you yourselves are still capable of 
being seized with reverence before the great powers of nature, 
tell me: Does this depend on your own security or on your 
lack of it? Are you prepared to mock and laugh at the thunder 
when you stand under the protection of your lightening rods? 
Well then, is what is protective and sustaining in nature any 
more or less an object of worship than this is? 

Or look at the matter this way. Is it only the massive and the 
infinite that menace the existence and works of man? Don’t 
things small and trivial have very much the same effect—things 
which you call accidental, or incidental, because you are un- 
able to apprehend them precisely or to form anything significant 
out of them? But has such a thing ever been an object of re- 
ligion and worshiped? 

Again, if you have adopted no less trivial a conception of 
the ancients’ “fate” than this, you must have learned very little 
from their poetry-making piety. Otherwise you would have 
noticed that powers that preserve were as much included in 
this sublime fate of theirs as the powers of destruction were. 
Their sacred reverence for fate was very different indeed from 
the slavish fear you speak of. To banish that fear was regarded 
a highly creditable virtue, while to renounce fate was con- 
sidered utter wickedness.11 

I will gladly admit to you that such sacred reverence is the 
primal element of religion, if you can understand it correctly. 
But the experience of fear you put forth is certainly not itself 
religion. Nor has it any preparatory or preliminary role for re- 
ligion. If any merit is to be attached to this experience at all, 
then it can only be in the fact that fear presses man into the 
worldly community, the state, through people’s desire to be rid 
of fear. Man’s piety only first begins, however, when fear has 
already been cast out. This is true because the aim of all5T re- 
ligion is to love the World Spirit!? and joyfully to witness its 
working, and fear does not exist in love.58 
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The enjoyment of nature which so many people extol is no 
more truly religious than fear is. It is almost repugnant to me to 
speak of how they comport themselves, traipsing off into the 
great and glorious world of nature to gather little thrills for 
themselves: how they inspect the delicate markings and tints of 
flowers, gaze at the magic play of colors in the gloaming, marvel 
at the song of birds, and sigh at beautiful landscapes. Truly they 
are filled with wonderment and rapture! They rhapsodize that 
no instrument “could ever conjure such sounds,’ no brush 
ever “attain such nuances of pigment and design.” But one does 
not have to go along with this idea very far, or imitate that same 
subtlety of observation very closely, to find the whole breathless 
enchantment of such people self-condemning. What is it, one 
may ask, that charms you so? Nurture any of these plants in a 
dark cellar and you can rob them of all their beauties, if they 
grow, without in the least bit changing their nature. Should 
their surrounding atmosphere even slightly darken, in fact, 
only one dull veil of grayness would then meet your eyes where 
glorious sights once were, and yet the things which you ob- 
serve would remain the same entirely. 

Once again, try to imagine how the rays of midday sun, 
which you can scarcely look at for the glare, already appear to 
others standing to the east of you. To them, those same rays are 
seen as the glimmering twilight. And consider: When you look 
at all these things as a whole and find that you obviously do not 
have the same experience as those others do, aren’t you drawn 
to conclude, then, that you have only been taken in by mere ap- 
pearances? They would not believe this of themselves, however. 
Their experience is, in fact, really true for them. Since they are 
thus completely caught up in the tension between reality and 
appearance, their experience surely cannot arise from a religious 
impulse. Nor can any arousal of genuine feeling be involved in 
it. As children or sages their joy might be a true feeling and a 
pure one—a moment of vital contact between the world and 
themselves that is wholly spontaneous and joyful. As children 
who gathered in the light and splendor without any other in- 
tention, without comparison or reflection, and so through their 
souls let themselves be opened for the world by the world, they 
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might indeed have this feeling of joy. They might, if they felt 
this openness to the world with devotion and if they were not 
stimulated by particular objects in any other way. Or as sages 
for whom all strife between reality and appearance is dissolved 
in vital perspectivity and who, because of this, could be moved 
like a child again, they might feel this same joy. They might, 
that is, if they are likewise impervious to those subtleties of ob- 
servation others are so fond of. 

If you understand this finer way, then and only then may 
you say that this joy over the world of nature is a prime and in- 
dispensable element of religion. But don’t ask me to take that 
other vain sophistic business for a means of arousing piety! It is 
so evanescent. It is such a wretched mask to hide the cold, feel- 
ingless culture—or malculture—which lies beneath! Here, too, 
if you want to attack religion don’t lay at its door what doesn’t 
belong to it. Your scoffing is misplaced. It is simply not true 
that man enters most easily into this supposed sanctuary of 
nature by lowering himself to a state of trembling fear before 
the irrational or by chasing after fleeting appearances. It will not 
do to treat piety as if it nowhere arose so readily or so becom- 
ingly as among weak, fainthearted, affected, sentimental souls! 


Reverence for the Whole and the Mysterious 


Another factor we meet with in corporeal nature is its ma- 
terial boundlessness—the enormous masses that are scattered 
about in illimitable space, circulating in orbits beyond our 
capacity to measure. Many hold that when imagination boggles 
as we try to enlarge our diminished pictures of these astro- 
nomical masses to their natural size, this constitutes our feeling 
of the greatness and majesty of the universe. You would be quite 
right to find something rather childish in this arithmetical 
amazement. You would be entirely correct to set little store by 
what is most easily aroused among the ignorant and immature 
in this respect. It is also easy, however, to make the mistake of 
supposing that this feeling has some religious significance. I 
wonder, would those who are accustomed to assuming this be 
willing to grant that at a time when men knew nothing of the 
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immense movements of the heavens, when half of the worlds 
we know of were not yet discovered, indeed when no one had 
even an inkling that those shiny points above were other worlds 
at all—that at such a time piety was necessarily poorer because it 
lacked this one essential element? Hardly. Nor would they deny 
that the infinite which pertains to mass and number—insofar as 
it really fits into our conceptions, for otherwise it means nothing 
to us®°—is always made finite. For they know that the mind can 
fasten every infinity of this kind into the small compass of its 
formulas, so that it can be reckoned with as if it were an every- 
day occurrence. 

Doubtless these people would not admit that anything of 
their sense of reverence for the greatness and majesty of the 
universe could be lost through advancing culture and tech- 
nology. It is true that as soon as we are in a position to apply 
mathematical units which constitute our measure of mass and 
movement to those greater astronomical units, we are no longer 
struck by the formerly magic effect of size and number. As long 
as the feeling we have hangs on this difference of measurement, 
however, it is merely a feeling of personal incapacity. Indeed 
this sense of incapacity can be a religious feeling as well, but of 
quite a different sort. Religious reverence is a glorious feeling of 
our relationship to the whole. It is at once humbling and exalt- 
ing. And it must always be entirely the same. To be sure, re- 
ligious reverence can be felt where the measure of something 
going on in the universe is beyond our skill, whether the di- 
mensions are too large or too small. It should be no less ap- 
propriate, however, where measurement can be handled with 
ease. 

Can it possibly be the contrast between large and small that 
so wondrously moves us, then? Or isn’t it rather the essence of 
those heavenly bodies? I mean, isn’t it rather that eternal law by 
virtue of which size and number are what they are—and we our- 
selves are what we are? Thus it is not what is merely held to 
some specific weight that works upon us in any distinctive man- 
ner, for such things are already moribund in this respect; it is 
always life itself that moves us.° What actually corresponds to 
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our religious sense in the external world is not the masses of 
things but the eternal laws that pervade them. Climb to the 
point where you can see that all these laws uniformly encompass 
all things—from the greatest to the smallest, from astronomical 
systems to tiny particles of dust that float in the air—and then 
say whether you are not aware of the divine unity and eternal 
immutability of the universe! 

We cannot help perceiving something of these laws even in 
our ordinary- experience, because we are continually confront- 
ing them, over and over again. I am thinking of that order 
which is implicit in the continuing recurrence of things, in 
heaven and on earth. I am thinking of that rythmic ebb and 
flow of organic forces, of that predictable constancy of the rules 
of mechanics, of that everlasting uniformity we discern within 
the strivings of plastic nature. Despite their obvious value, such 
things still allow us a relatively less vital and noteworthy re- 
ligious feeling than some others—if, or insofar as, it is permis- 
sible even to compare the relative values of one type of oc- 
casion with those of some other type. Nor should this fact appear 
strange to you. Take a work of art, for example. Suppose you 
are studying only a fragment of some great work. And suppose 
you observe in the particular details of this fragment contours 
and relations very beautiful in themselves, which need no fur- 
ther context to be beautiful and which are distinct enough to 
be entirely grasped on their own strength. Wouldn’t the frag- 
ment then be thought of more as a work of art on its own merits 
than as part of a larger work? But wouldn’t you judge that if the 
whole work were done throughout in this same style, something 
of the buoyancy and shrewdness and all that significs a great 
creative spirit would be lacking? Where we have cause to sus- 
pect an eminent unity of design, a brilliantly achieved cohesion 
of elements, there we must discover among the details—along- 
side the general tendency to order and harmonize—certain 
things which are not fully understandable in themselves. 

Now the world is a work of art, which we perceive only in 
part. Suppose that the portion we do see were fully ordered and 
complete in itself. Even then you would only be aware of the 
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whole world mass in a very limited way. Take that order of the 
world which is first presented to us through the limited per- 
spective we have, directed as it is upon a small portion of the 
whole. You see, don’t you, that the world’s irregularity, so often 
used to impugn religion, actually holds far greater value for it 
than this meager order does? We discern perturbations in the 
course of the stars. These point to a higher unity, to a shrewder 
combination than those we have already learned of by observing 
regularities. This idle sport of plastic nature, the heavenly 
anomalies—what do they tell us? They force us to see that such 
nature treats its most definite forms with what one can almost 
call free and willful caprice. They display an imaginativeness 
the rules of which can be discerned only from some higher 
standpoint. Even in the religion of the ancients, therefore, only 
inferior deities and servile virgins had the oversight of those 
uniform recurrences of nature whose order was already known. 
Who, then, produced the deviations which were not under- 
stood, the revolutions for which no rules were evident? The 
father of the gods! 

In a similar manner, we can easily distinguish in our own 
feeling between two different things. There is on the one hand 
that quiet, settled higher consciousness which nature as we un- 
derstand it brings forth. In that higher consciousness the inter- 
relation of details is to be made evident by reference to the 
most remote combinations of the whole; the specific character 
of particular things is to be revealed by reference to life in gen- 
eral, though life itself is known to be something as yet inade- 
quately explored. On the other hand there are those marvelous, 
trembling, mysterious emotions which seize our consciousness 
when imagination intimates that what we have thus far taken 
to be true knowledge of nature does not at all correspond to the 
operations of nature upon us. These puzzling presentiments 
are the same in all of us. It is fitting, nevertheless, that only the 
educated should seek to clarify them and to let them de- 
velop into the more lively activity of inquiry. In others these 
same presentiments, being apprehended in ignorance and mis- 
understanding, often turn into a delusion—a delusion which 
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we call sheer superstition. This delusion may also be thought 
of as a perversion of faith, since it plainly rests upon a kind of 
pious awe that we ourselves would not be ashamed to own. 


The Celebration of Nature 


You also have felt gripped by the general contrast of all vital 
existence with what is comparatively bound in death, haven’t 
you? Think of that sustaining, all-conquering power that is 
present in life, that power by which all that lives is nourished. 
Think of how forcefully that power awakens those who are 
moribund and draws them into its own course. Indeed, that 
marvelous provision for all life touches us on all sides. ‘This is 
a kind of power that does not lie inert but vitally reproduces 
itself anew wherever it moves. Despite all the multiplicity of the 
forms life takes, and despite the enormous amount of material 
each living thing uses in its turn, there is enough for each to 
finish its course of existence, subject to its own internal destiny 
alone and not to merely external requirements. What a sense of 
endless plenitude and abundance the feeling of all this contains 
within it! How struck religious people are by the impression of 
paternal care over all of life! How great their childlike confi- 
dence that they may enjoy their own life without danger in this 
full and abundant world of ours! Consider the lilies of the field: 
they neither sow nor reap and yet your heavenly Father feeds 
them. Therefore be not anxious.*! That is the feeling. 

The joyous outlook, the serene lighthearted spirit he ex- 
pressed in these words was for one of the greatest heroes of re- 
ligion quite an acceptable proceed from his own very limited 
and meager communion with nature. How much more we may 
expect to gain, we who have been enabled by the more abun- 
dant provisions of our age to go deeper into its mysteries! Al- 
ready we know somewhat more about the universal distribution 
of forces, about the eternal laws by which all individual things, 
even those which we call ‘“bodies’—which have their souls 
within them and have their own place apart—are raised up and 
then destroyed. Notice how unbrokenly the forces of attraction 
and repulsion are at work determining all that happens in this 
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world. Notice how every difference or opposition is eventually 
resolved into some higher internal unity. Then see how all 
similarities strive to be divided up and concealed by breaking 
down into a thousand different forms! Has anything finite rea- 
son to boast of a completely separate existence? In appearance 
only.‘ When we look closely we see that all that exists in this 
world is so artfully conjoined and intertwined that nothing 
purely simple is to be found. 

Yes, we would survey all this. And we would summon all 
who share in the culture of our age to observe how the Spirit of 
this world is disclosed, to see that it manifests itself as openly 
and fully in the smallest things as in the greatest, as I have al- 
ready explained. We would exhort them not to be satisfied with 
the kind of awareness of the World Spirit that may strike a per- 
son in any and all contexts. They should try to see how it was 
that the World Spirit already dawned upon the most ancient 
sages, even though they possessed none of the knowledge which 
gives our own century such prominence. Not only did their 
vision serve to develop man’s first pure articulated image of the 
world. Even more, a love and celebration of nature was also 
kindled in their hearts which still seems worthy of our own 
admiration and delight. Who knows what a powerful and ex- 
alted course religion might have had from the beginning if this 
awareness had spread more generally among the people? 

Today this has happened. As knowledge has gradually co- 
alesced with feeling, cultured persons have already come to 
possess this awareness in their own immediate feeling. They 
sense that in their entire existence nothing is to be found that 
does not involve that Spirit, nothing that does not exhibit and 
elaborate its laws. Because they feel this way, all that impinges 
upon their life has truly become a world—a created world, a 
world permeated by deity, one world. It is to be expected, then, 
that they should all have that same love and joy—indeed even 
that same profound devotion to nature—which has caused the 
art and life of antiquity to mean so much to us. Such are the 
origins of that ancient wisdom which we have now returned to 
and have finally begun to honor by results long overdue. In- 
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deed, this ancient wisdom is the seed of all those religious feel- 
ings we see emerging as people relate to the natural world today. 
It gives rise to our feeling so completely united with nature, and 
being so completely rooted in it, that through all the changing 
circumstances of life—even as the cycle of life and death itself 
touches us—we await only the working out of those eternal laws 
of the Spirit, in an attitude of acceptance and peace. 


2. The Inner Locus 


Yet, if that kind of feeling can only be aroused in confronta- 
tion with the whole, is it really so easy to find both the originat- 
ing attraction and repulsion and the real unity and distinctive- 
ness in nature which makes nature into this whole? Actually, 
we perceive this whole pre-eminently in the inner recesses of 
our own spirit. Only then do we assign and transfer it to cor- 
poreal nature. It is precisely because our sensitivity tends very 
much in this other direction, therefore, that men have so little 
truly religious enjoyment of nature. The human spirit tends to 
be both the distinctive abode of religion and its closest world.13 
To be sure, the universe is reflected in our inner life; thus it is 
only by means of our inner spiritual nature that external cor- 
poreal nature can be understood at all.63 But even our spirit 
must affect us both as a world and in a world if it is to produce 
or to sustain religion.®4 

Let me disclose a secret to you that lies almost hidden within 
one of the oldest sources of poetry and religious expression. As 
long as the first man was alone with himself and with nature, 
the deity held sway over him and addressed him in various ways, 
but that first man neither understood nor answered him. His 
paradise was beautiful, the heavens shone with all the splendor 
of the stars, but no real awareness of the world had yet devel- 
oped within him, not even from within the depths of his soul. 
Yet his spirit was moved by longing for a world, and so he took 
charge of the animals to see whether he could make a world of 
them. Recognizing then that the world would be nothing as 
long as man was alone, the deity created a helpmate for him, 
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and now for the first time there arose in him the sounds of wit 
and quickening, and there before his very eyes the world was 
formed. In flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone, he discovered hu- 
manity, catching already in this primitive love the dim presen- 
timent of all the forms and tendencies of love. And in human- 
ity he found his world. From this moment on, he was capable 
both of hearing the voice of the deity and of giving response. 
No more would even the most wanton transgression of the di- 
vine laws serve to cut him off from all contact with the eternal 
being.14 

The story of us all is related in this sacred saga. One gets 
nowhere by trying to stand alone. To receive the life of the 
World Spirit within oneself® and thus to have religion, a man 
must first have discovered humanity, and this he can do only in 
love and through love. This is why humanity and religion are 
so intimately and inseparably conjoined. The longing for love, 
ever fulfilled and ever recurrent, brings one inevitably to re- 
ligion. Every man most warmly embraces the person who most 
clearly and purely reflects the world for him. Every man most 
tenderly loves the person who seems to supply all that he lacks 
to form his own humanity. Accordingly, every man considers 
those pious feelings most sacred which express for him the situ- 
ation of existing within the whole of humanity, whether it be 
in its blessedness or in its need.® 


Humanity 


So, if we want to find the predominant elements of religion 
we must enter upon this particular territory where, as it hap- 
pens, you are already most at home. Here your inner life had its 
birth; here you see the goal of all your deeds and efforts before 
you and feel the inner drive of those powers which lead you 
toward this goal. For you, humanity itself is the actual universe. 
The rest is figured in only insofar as it relates to humanity or 
forms humanity’s immediate environment. I will not try to dis- 
suade you from this viewpoint. Yet it has often pained me to see 
that despite all your interest in humanity, despite all your zeal 
for humanity, you are nevertheless continually out of sorts or 
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at odds with it. You trouble yourselves to improve and educate 
humanity, each in your own way, but in the end you get dis- 
couraged over what does not comply with your efforts and give 
up on it altogether. 

This problem also derives, I might say, from your lack of 
religion. You desire to have some effect on mankind, and so 
you select men, individual men, for observation. They turn out 
to be highly displeasing to you. Yet, oddly enough, among a 
thousand. reasons which could account for this fact indisputably 
the finest reason reveals one of your better qualities. And that 
reason is—you are too moralistic, in your own way! You take 
men singly, and you have an ideal for a human being to which 
no individual corresponds. All told, this is an unpromising be- 
ginning, isn’t it? With religion you could do much better. If 
you would only try to switch the objects of your study and of 
your influence! Try to affect individuals, of course, but as you 
carry out your investigations take the wings of religion and rise 
higher to the vision of infinite, undivided humanity. As you 
look at each individual, for once seek religion alone; view the 
existence of each person as a revelation of religion to you. Do 
this, and of all that now depresses you not a trace will remain. 
This is certainly true for me. I myself have a fair moral sensi- 
tivity, I think. Since I know what it means to value human excel- 
lence, commonness viewed only in itself could practically over- 
whelm me with a feeling of disgust and contempt. It could, 
that is, if religion did not grant me a great and glorious per- 
spective over it all. 

Just consider what a versatile and consummate artist hu- 
manity is in its finest genius! As such, man can make nothing 
that does not bear its own distinctive character. No sooner has 
he gone to fetch his paints or trim his brush than the most ex- 
citing, significant features begin to emerge. He has already 
imagined countless forms and begun to form them in his mind. 

‘Take what people wear as an example. Millions wear the 
current fashion. Sometimes, however, we catch reminiscences 
of former times or intimations of the distant future in the ap- 
parel some people have. Some clothing suggests what is most 
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admirable and lovely in a most extraordinarily fine way. Other 
clothing is grotesque, as if it expressed the designer’s most ec- 
centric and fleeting whimsy. Now the common view about this 
—which partly misunderstands the sacred words on which the 
saying was based—is that there are “vessels of honor and vessels 
of dishonor.’6? Only by comparing one particular individual 
with another, however, could you arrive at such a contrast. But 
you must consider nothing as merely individual. You must 
rather rejoice in each thing according to the context in which 
it exists. All that can be perceived at one time and can be por- 
trayed, as it were, on a single sheet is a part of one important 
historical picture, and this represents one moment or aspect 
of the whole universal process.66 Would you denigrate what 
vitality and scope the chief constellations of humanity con- 
tribute to the whole? And, as with the stars above, isn’t each 
prominently individual form of humanity marked out not only 
because thousands of others defer to it but because something 
may be seen of how all else relates to it as well? Actually some- 
thing more than a trite metaphor is involved here. Tirelessly, 
eternal humanity is bringing light out of its mysterious inner 
being® and presenting itself within the ever changing process 
of finite life in a multitude of different forms.” 

There lies the harmony of your universe: in the marvelous, 
incomparable unity of that eternal work of art. You, however, 
have blasphemed against this heavenly glory with your deplor- 
able insistence on breaking it up. You have remained in the 
outermost court of morality. But even there you have been pre- 
occupied only with the barest elements; you have cared for your 
individuality alone, seeking to satisfy yourselves with individual 
concerns,“! and thus disdaining high religion. Your need is in- 
dicated clearly enough—may you only recognize it and seek sat- 
isfaction! Look among all the events in which that heavenly 
order of humanity we spoke of is reflected. See if you do not 
find some sign of divinity there. If you like, contemplate your 
favorite moments in history. Thereby you may more readily 
discover how vital even the most minor factors are in them- 
selves and how important for the whole. Then you may well 
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find yourselves drawn with admiration toward things you once 
regarded with coldness or contempt.?? Or take hold of a time- 
honored but oft-rejected notion and seek among all those holy 
men in whom humanity has most pre-eminently revealed itself 
one person who might serve as a mediator between your limited 
manner of thinking and the eternal laws of the world. Once you 
have found such a man, who by his mediating existence and in 
a way you can understand both strengthens the weak and re- 
stores life to the dead,” then traverse the whole of humanity 
and let all that previously seemed dull and shabby be illumined 
by the reflection of this new light. 

How could this uniform repetition of a supreme ideal be 
characterized, whereby men are thought, except for differences 
of time and circumstance, to be one and the same? If all the 
manifestations of humanity followed the same formula, except 
that each was bound together with different coefficients, how 
could this ideal be characterized in view of the endless variety of 
human behavior? Take whatever element of humanity you de- 
sire, you will find every element existing in every possible cir- 
cumstance—not in its pure state, for that is never to be found, 
but almost. You will find it in every possible combination with 
every other element—not completely admixed, for this is also 
an unattainable extreme, but almost. And you will find the 
mixture prepared, formed, and expressed in every possible way, 
even if in the rarest of combinations. If, moreover, you could 
think of mixtures you do not see, even this lacuna represents a 
negative revelation of the universe, an indication that given the 
present climate of the world this mixture is not yet possible. 
Your imagining such mixtures is itself a way of surveying the 
present boundaries of humanity. It is a truly lofty inspiration, 
whether it displays a faint reflection from some vanished past of 
man or an involuntary, unconscious prophecy of something still 
to come. Thus, while at first such accounting may not seem to 
measure up to the infinite variety required, my potential list 
is actually not too short. Nor is it too long, as might appear from 
your standpoint. 
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Uniqueness and Belonging 


Often people bewail the superfluity of the commonest forms 
of humanity, which recur again and again, in thousands of 
copies, unchanged. If pious sensitivity is at all aware, it readily 
takes this to be a pointless complaint. It realizes that eternal 
mind orders things so. Even finite mind can see that those forms 
of humanity in which it is most difficult to tell individuals apart 
must stand closest together, but that each individual still has 
something peculiar to himself. No man is entirely the same as 
another. In the life of every man there are moments when, as 
with the coruscation of baser metals in refining, he is at once 
elevated beyond his ordinary existence—perhaps through the 
influence of some higher factor within him or, as it were, by an 
electric shock. This is when he stands at the highest pinnacle 
attainable to him. He was created for this instant. He reaches 
his distinctness when it comes. After it is over, his exhausted 
vitality sinks back again. But the moment has occurred, and to 
be able to call it forth within a needy soul is an enviable satis- 
faction indeed. Even to watch it happening is so. To those 
who have never called forth or observed such a moment, the 
whole existence of such souls must indeed seem superfluous and 
contemptible. 

So, you see, the existence of each person has a double mean- 
ing in relation to the whole of humanity. In thought some- 
times I may arrest the course of that ceaseless interlocking 
movement by which all that is human is woven together and 
made dependent on the rest. When I do this I realize that if 
a complete perspective on humanity is to be gained, every in- 
dividual person must be seen to comprise a necessary com- 
ponent by his own inner nature—a necessary complement to all 
the rest. By watching one individual I notice that if only that 
inner drive to develop oneself which animates the whole of a 
person can progress relatively undisturbed, any fragment of hu- 
manity can mold itself in delicate, steady, well-proportioned 
forms. In another I discover that where warmth is lacking to 
enliven a person and to bring him a sense of belonging, the un- 
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resilient stuff of earth in him cannot be made to soften. Still an- 
other shows to me that a person’s innermost spirit can become so 
buffeted by its surroundings that nothing of its working comes 
clearly and recognizably to light. Again, one individual seems to 
be only a raw and beastly part of humanity, moved only by the 
most ungainly and rudimentary stirrings of human feeling. An- 
other seems to be the most alert and unimpeded spirit—a spirit 
unleashed from all that is mean and base, floating over the earth 
with footsteps light as air. In turn, all who dwell somewhere be- 
tween these ends of the continuum display their own stage of 
development too, in every possible combination. They too mani- 
fest their own manner and means of expressing the various ele- 
ments of human nature, each within the minute, detached 
phenomena of one individual human life. 

Among the countless mass of men there are always at least 
a few who are distinguished representatives of humanity—in- 
dividuals who strike up their own music, needing no further 
accompaniment and no subsequent resolution, individuals whose 
whole souls are charmed and satisfied by their own inner har- 
mony alone. But to say that is not enough, is it? We know 
that even the noblest of men represent humanity in only one 
particular way and in only one of its aspects.74 Likewise, in some 
sense every other person is also to be regarded as a special 
representation of humanity. Were a single member missing 
within the great overall picture of humanity it would be im- 
possible to grasp that picture whole and entire. Our conscious 
efforts would be misdirected. For if everyone’s life is seen to 
interlock in such an essential way with the inner core of our 
own lives, how can we avoid feeling something of this intercon- 
nection? How can we miss treating all men with heartfelt love 
and respect, no matter what their attitudes or their mental 
powers might be? That, we note, is one definite significance 
which each person has with respect to the whole.75 

If, however, I observe the unending movement of humanity 
as a whole—this vast process of interaction, where nothing in 
motion is either entirely self-propelled or affects itself alone— 
my mind is set at ease concerning your complaint that reason 
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and spirituality, sensuality and morality, understanding and 
blind force, appear there in such disparate masses. Why do you 
see things singly that are not single, things that have no effect 
on their own? One man’s reason and another’s spirituality affect 
each other so intimately that it is as if this only happened in 
one and the same subject. Notice that morality which is attached 
to a certain kind of sensuality is also set apart from it. Do you 
suppose that the suasion of such morality is thereby diminished 
or that the sensuality to which it especially relates would be 
better regulated if the morality were parceled out to each in- 
dividual in minute portions, without being especially concen- 
trated anywhere among them? In its effects upon the whole, that 
blind force which is attributed to the masses is not left to itself 
or to the influence of crude ingenuousness. By invisible means, 
understanding—which you find concentrated so powerfully at 
other points—often leads blind force on quite unaware. 

So from my standpoint those boundaries of perscnality that 
you think are so settled are seen to dissolve away. The magic 
circle of prevailing opinions and epidemic feelings surrounds 
everything human, plays in and about everything, like an at- 
mosphere electric with the push and pull of magnetic forces. 
It joins together and amalgamates with all that is human. By the 
most volatile diffusion it stirs even the most remote elements 
of humanity into active contact with the rest. Those who are al- 
ready under the influence of light and truth spread this influ- 
ence wherever they go, so that some may be penetrated by what 
they have and so that others may gain at least the illusive gleam 
of surface enlightenment.?®8 

Through this cohesive interaction of all individual factors 
within the sphere where these factors have relevance and im- 
portance, there is indeed something good and divine in each 
one. Those who allow themselves to be affected by all this close 
interaction of factors feel joyful and serene. But they also sense 
that reflection tends to isolate such factors at particular mo- 
ments. They see that in a very contrary fashion the ordinary 
impulse of men who know nothing of this dependency is to 
seize whatever they can get and to hold onto it. In this way 
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they entrench their selfhood, surrounding it with all sorts of 
outer fortifications so they can conduct their separate existence 
as they please, undisturbed by the eternal throng of the world 
all about them. Yet fate ineluctably fuses into all this effort. 
Despite their many protective devices, such people get badly hurt. 
There are hundreds of ways in which this can happen. For 
those of us who are so differently motivated, what is more nat- 
ural, then, than the profoundest feeling of comradeship??? We 
see that so much bitter suffering arises from this unequal battle! 
Fearsome Nemesis deals so many blows at such people—and 
from all sides! 


The Self 


From these wanderings through the whole area of humanity 
pious feeling returns with a sharper, better informed sense of 
things to a man’s own self. There at last it learns to read all 
those influences that have streamed upon it from far and wide. 
What happens when we have only just returned, still newly 
consecrated by our contact with the world, and try to see how 
this feeling we have illumines our sense of selfhood? We become 
aware that our self is not only comparatively small and insig- 
nificant over against the immense compass of humanity but 
shrinks into minuscule insularity. We discover that in isolation 
our self is terribly empty and inadequate. In a moment like this, 
what could be more appropriate to the mortal nature of man 
than our feeling genuine, unaffected humility? And what could 
be more natural than a sense of overwhelming contrition con- 
cerning all within us that is alien to the nature of humanity? 
At such a time our feeling gradually becomes alert both to what 
sustains and furthers humanity on its way and to what has to 
be conquered and destroyed sooner or later if it is not open to 
reformation and change. At such a time we see all our own con- 
duct in this world through the lens of this twofold principle. 
What could be more natural in that moment than a humble de- 
sire to be reconciled with the deity? What could be more nat- 
ural than a most earnest longing to turn about, to put all we are 
and all we have under the protection of the religious domain? For 
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there alone is security against death and destruction to be found. 

We may further perceive that the whole only becomes trans- 
parent to us in fellowship with others. Only in this way are we 
enabled to attain perspective on the whole and to achieve unity 
with it. We will see this happen especially through the influence 
of persons who have long been freed from depending on the 
merely transitory aspects of their existence and from efforts to 
extend or isolate this kind of existence. Once we have discovered 
these things, can we resist feeling especially close to those people 
whose actions have served to champion our existence and to 
guide it safely through the various dangers that threaten it? How 
can we forbear that feeling of gratitude which leads us to honor 
those people whose union with the whole has preceded ours but 
who now include us in their own awareness of living within the 
whole? 

These are only a few examples, of course. Hopefully you 
will eventually experience these and similar feelings within 
your own life. Unless you do, you cannot be expected to discover 
within yourselves those capacities for what is most fair and most 
base, most noble and most despicable, in human existence— 
capacities that you have already observed in others as though 
they were isolable aspects of humanity. At various times you 
may be expected to experience within yourself all the various 
degrees of human weakness and strength. When you have com- 
pletely immersed your own feeling about yourself in the feeling 
of comradeship, all the innumerable mixtures of disposition 
that you have observed in the characters of others will simply 
seem to you like arrested intervals from your own life. 

There are moments when you think, or feel, or act in this 
way—as if you really were this or that person, despite all dif- 
ferences of sex, culture, or external circumstances. You are a 
compendium of humanity. In a sense, your own existence em- 
braces the whole of human nature. In all its diverse representa- 
tions it is, as it were, simply your own immortalized self. In all 
the manifestations of humanity—even the smallest and most 
evanescent—it is that same self multiplied and more clearly 
delineated. Only after this has happened to you are you able 
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to love yourself as well, with the most pure and blameless love. 
Only then can humility, which thereafter never leaves you, have 
its genuine complement in the feeling that the whole of hu- 
manity lives and works in you—even you. Only then can con- 
trition itself be emptied of all bitterness so that you can know 
the joy of self-sufficiency.78 In this respect, religion is consum- 
mated for the person in whom it has thus worked its way back 
to his inner heart and grasped the infinite there. No longer does 
such a person need a mediator to gain perspective on humanity. 
Instead he himself is able to become a mediator for many.”® 

But it is not only in the present that the expressions of feel- 
ing swing so between the world and the individual in whom 
feeling dwells, turning first one way then the other. All that 
moves us is in a state of becoming. We ourselves cannot grow, 
nor can we understand our experience, unless we are so moved. 
Therefore even as feeling persons we are continually driven 
back into the past. And so the more our piety gains sustenance 
from intellectual activity, the more fitting it is to regard history, 
in the proper sense, as the most abundant, the most pre-em- 
inent, and the most direct source for the growth of religion.®° 
History fulfills this role not because it hastens or controls the 
progressive development of humanity in any way but simply 
because it observes religion to be the greatest and most general 
revelation of the profoundest and holiest in all that exists.81 In 
this sense, religion clearly rises with history’? and ends with 
history. From the perspective of religion, prophecy itself is to be 
regarded as history. The two are not to be differentiated from 
each other. Indeed, all true history has had a religious purpose 
to begin with and has made its start with religious ideas. We 
must not forget, however, that what is finest and tenderest in 
history can never be communicated scientifically. Such things 
can only be apprehended in the inner religious feeling of the 
heart.88 


Awareness of History, Its Process and Its Goal 


To some, what might be called the transmigration of souls 
and spirits is a frail invention at best. The religious spirit, how- 
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ever, sees in the notion a marvelous arrangement of the uni- 
verse—and in more than one sense—because it suggests a firm 
standard for comparing periods of human history. At one mo- 
ment, after a long interval in which nature could produce noth- 
ing similar, some distinguished individual of the past returns 
almost exactly the same. But only the seers recognize him; only 
they may judge the signs of divergent ages from the works he 
now brings forth. Again, a particular expression of humanity 
comes up once more, exactly like something another age has 
left you an image of. From the various causes which lie behind 
that expression you are to recognize the course of development 
it has taken and the formula of law which represents that de- 
velopment. Once again, the genius of some special human talent 
which has already risen and fallen, completing its course, awakes 
as if it were a slumbering spirit. This genius appears in a new 
place, in different circumstances, in a new life. Its profounder 
effect, the finer and stronger form it has now, indicates how 
greatly the climate of human life has improved, how much 
more fit its soil has become for supporting nobler growth. 

In this perspective you may come to view all mortal gen- 
erations and peoples as alike necessary if history is to run its 
full course, no matter how different they may be in significance 
or worth, just as the most divergent elements must exist within 
or among individuals.8t Some are highly valuable and creative, 
working with concentrated energy on into the infinite, defying 
space and time. Others are relatively ordinary and insignificant, 
fitted only to provide some nuance to a single form of life or 
human association in some distinctive way. These other gen- 
erations and peoples spend their life in one noteworthy mo- 
ment alone: exhibiting one thought, producing one concept, 
then rushing on to destruction so that their finest fruits may be 
implanted elsewhere. Vegetable nature produces and nourishes 
whole new generations out of the sinking and decay of the old. 
Here you see spiritual nature creating a new world from the 
ruins of an age that once had its own greatness and splendor. 
That new world draws its first vital strength from the decom- 
posed but marvelously transformed elements of the old. 
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When you are struck by the sense of a universal coinherence 
of things, therefore, your vision may often quickly vacillate 
from its smallest to its greatest elements, continuing the rhythm 
back and forth until the resulting dizziness prohibits your dif- 
ferentiating great from small, cause from effect, preservation 
from destruction. Then the well-known image of “eternal fate” 
will very likely occur to you. Certainly the classic features of 
fate bear the total impress of this kind of situation: a marvelous 
mixture of obstinate self-will and profound wisdom, of raw un- 
feeling force and heartfelt love. First one feature seizes you 
then another, now inviting you to impotent defiance and 
again to childlike submission. And the process continues, on 
and on. 

Now penetrate further, if you will. Compare the various 
endeavors of the individual, springing as they have out of these 
contrasting experiences, with the quiet uniform course of the 
whole. You will see how the World Spirit smilingly strides past 
all that furiously opposes him. You will see how the high and 
mighty Nemesis follows after him, unwearyingly pacing the 
earth to mete out chastisement and punishment to those 
haughty men who resist the gods. Yes, you will see how the iron 
hand of Nemesis mows down those who have refused to bend 
before the gentle passing wind of that great Spirit! Even the 
best and noblest fall, no matter how worthy of praise and 
wonder their unyielding resolution. 

In short, if you wish to grasp the real character of all human 
change and progress, then this is what must show you the way, 
more surely than anything else: a feeling which has risen out of 
your own clear awareness of history.5 This feeling will show 
you that there are gods alive and ruling who hate nothing more 
than death, that nothing so requires being hunted down and 
destroyed as death—this first and last foe of the human spirit.8¢ 
The rude, the barbaric, the monstrous—all are to be devoured 
and then organically transformed. No dead mass is to remain— 
no dead mass capable of motion only by external impact, cap- 
able of resistance only by unconscious collision. All shall be 
life: life individuated, life coinherent, life diverse, marvelously 
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complicated and sublime! But every sign of the deathlike slum- 
ber of freedom and humanity shall be annihilated. Blind in- 
stinct, unthinking custom, moribund obedience, every form of 
inertia and passivity—all these symptoms of death-dealing bond- 
age shall be destroyed. The business of all the succeeding years 
and centuries of man is directed to this end, for that business 
is the great, ever advancing redemptive work of eternal love. 


3. Intimations of Religion 


Though with quick light strokes only, I have now sketched 
some of the main ways religion comes into existence within the 
regions of nature and humanity.8* At the same time, however, 
I have also brought you to the limits of your horizon. For any- 
one in whose perspective humanity and the universe have equal 
weight we have reached the end and apex of religion. From 
here on we can only delve back into the smaller details.88 But 
consider. There is something in your feeling, isn’t there, that 
disdains these boundaries, something that does not really let 
you remain at this point but indicates that you can only gen- 
uinely see into the infinite once you have passed beyond it? I 
will not speak of those intimations that work themselves out in 
thought, shrewdly laying the groundwork for supposing that 
there is something beyond humanity. Such arguments run some- 
what as follows: If humanity is truly capable of movement and 
cultivation, if humanity presents itself not only in the varia- 
tions of individual lives but also in the varied circumstances of 
men, then it cannot possibly be the sole or highest manifestation 
of the unity of matter and spirit. I admit that conceivably hu- 
manity could be only a special form of this unity, very much as 
individual men relate to humanity itself. If this were the case, 
then there could be other similar forms by which humanity is 
at least internally limited and to which it is thus contrasted. 
But I am going to refer only to our feeling, and there we all 
notice something similar at work. Our life is, of course, native 
to the earth and bears its impress. What we feel, however, is 
that this highest unity produced on earth bears the dependency 
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of our life upon another world or worlds. This feeling gives rise 
to another sort of intimation, one continually operative but 
rarely understood. I refer to the intimation of some other phe- 
nomenon finitely appearing yet above and beyond humanity, 
the intimation of a still higher uniting of spirit with matter— 
of a union that is more intimate than humanity represents, that 
is productive of finer forms than humanity affords. But of 
course any outline of this phenomenon one might wish to draw 
is bound to be too definite. Any reflection of our feeling about 
it can only be fleeting and vague, thus leading to misunder- 
standing. Therefore this feeling can simply be taken for super- 
stition and folly, as so often happens. 

This is sufficient to indicate the subject at hand. You have 
backed off so much from any such intimation that any further 
words about it would only be incomprehensible to you. If only 
you had the religion you could have! If only you were con- 
scious of what religion you already possess! If you actually ex- 
amine even the few religious perceptions and feelings*® I have 
just briefly sketched, you will find that not all are strange to you 
by any means. Something of the sort must surely have entered 
your mind before now. However, I do not know which is the 
greater misfortune: to dispense with religion entirely or not to 
understand it. Perhaps misunderstanding is the worse misfor- 
tune, because religion entirely fails of its influence in that case 
too, only then you suffer self-deception as well.% 


Two Basic Errors 


I would raise two special objections against your treatment 
of this matter, as of other similar things. In the first place, you 
label some things exclusively religious. In the second, you wish 
to exclude other things from the religious domain because you 
think they are directly applicable to moral conduct. Apparently 
you do both on similar grounds. So for you religion is thought 
to be the retribution that confronts all who would resist the 
Spirit of the Whole. It is the hate, everywhere active, that is 
expressed against all arrogance and insolence. It is the continual 
advance of all human affairs toward one goal, an advance of 
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which we are so confident as to have supposed of almost any idea 
or plan for bringing humanity nearer its goal that comes along 
that it would eventually succeed, despite multiple setbacks. You 
are conscious of the feeling that directs itself to this unfailing 
advance, aren’t you? Once it is refined of all abuses you would 
support its being sustained and extended. But you would also 
have this feeling comprise the exclusive province of religion. 
You would drive out any other feelings that have arisen from 
the same mode of mental activity, even if they have done so in 
exactly the same way. 

How have you arrived at this mere fragment of religion? I 
will tell you. You do not think of it as religion at all, but as a 
mere reflection of moral conduct. And you would foist the name 
upon it only with the aim of dealing religion—that is, what 
we are now agreeing to call religion—one final blow! But this 
feeling we recognize to be religious certainly does not arise ex- 
clusively within the moral domain, not in the narrow sense of 
the word “moral” you employ. Such feeling®! knows nothing of 
that limited predilection you attribute to it. And if I direct you 
especially to the domain of the Spirit itself—and thereby to the 
domain of history—it emphatically does not follow from this 
that the moral world is the same thing as the universe of re- 
ligion. On the contrary, what you admit within the narrow 
bounds of the moral world would supply very few occasions for 
religion to arise.?? 

The pious man knows how to discern the actions of the 
World Spirit in all the doings of man: in play as in earnest ef- 
fort, in small things as well as great. This is how his religious 
sense is aroused. The competence for this discernment must 
be such that he could be perceptive in any area. Only in this 
way is it his own competence. And so he finds the activity of a 
divine Nemesis here too. He finds it wherever those in whom 
the moral—or more appropriately the legalistic—concern pre- 
dominates try to make religion an insignificant appendage to 
morality, wherever they tend to select from religion only what 
appears to suit this purpose, or wherever they use any means 
they can to rid morality of any other relation to religion. He also 
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finds the activity of a divine Nemesis wherever those same peo- 
ple irrecoverably corrupt their own ethical position and sow 
within it the seeds of further error. When one’s moral conduct 
has gone to ruin, to be able to say that it was “the will of the 
supreme being” and that what does not happen through us 
“others will achieve’ sounds elegant. But such sublime as- 
surance does not actually belong in the domain of moral con- 
duct. If it did, then in every instance the morality of conduct 
would rest on the degree to which the person involved is re- 
ceptive to this assurance. No, conduct may not directly include 
anything of feeling within it without thereby disrupting its own 
original power and purity. 


The Higher Feelings 


You deal in another way than I with all those feelings of love, 
humility, joy, and others that I depicted—those feelings through 
which the world becomes one pole and somehow your own ego 
becomes the other, the Spirit being poised between them. The 
ancients had the right idea: they called all these feelings “piety” 
and accounted them directly to religion, which comprised for 
them the noblest portion of feelings. You also acknowledge the 
existence of these feelings. But when you actually meet with one 
you try to persuade yourselves that it is an integral part of what 
you call “moral conduct”; and so you try to justify these ex- 
periences on grounds of moral principle. You even attempt to 
assign them a place in your moral system. But all this is useless. 
If you would remain true to yourselves these feelings will not be 
desired or tolerated there. Conduct should not proceed directly 
from the impetus of love or affection, for this may thwart 
proper deliberation and resolve. Nor should it derive from the 
momentary influence of some external object, as those feelings 
obviously do. Consequently your ethics, when strict and pure, 
acknowledges no reverence except for its own law. Everything 
done from compassion or gratitude it condemns as impure— 
egotistic almost. It humiliates humility, indeed despises it! And 
if you speak of contrition it says: “What is past is past; why 
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extend it needlessly?” Surely your own feeling must confirm 
your ethics here and tell you that these experiences do not con- 
tain any intention of producing immediate action. In their 
capacity as independent expressions of your inmost and highest 
life, they come of their own accord and issue in themselves 
alone.15 

Why take so much trouble over these feelings, then? I an- 
swer: There is no need to seek clemency for them where they 
do not belong. Be satisfied to regard them as religion. Then 
you will not have to demand anything for them beyond their 
own strict rights, and you will not risk deceiving yourselves with 
those ungrounded claims you are inclined to make in their 
name. In any case you cannot make them stay put, no matter 
where you assign them. So you might as well return them to 
religion! The treasure belongs to it alone. As the possessor of 
these feelings, religion is not a servant to morality but its in- 
dispensable friend. The same is true of the relation of religion 
to all else that can be an object of human affairs. Even more: 
religion is their peerless advocate before all humanity. This is 
the height on which religion stands as the summation of all 
higher feelings. 


Against Narrowness and One-sidedness 


I have already indicated that religion alone removes man 
from narrowness and one-sidedness of life. Now I can explain 
this more fully. In all work and conduct, whether this is moral 
or technological or whatever, man must strive for mastery. But 
when a man is completely absorbed in this process, mastery 
tends to limit and to chill him, to make him stiff, one-sided. 
His spirit is predominately directed toward one point, and this 
one point is never able to satisfy it. By progressing from one 
restricted work to another can a man really use all his powers? 
Won't the greater part lie unused? In consequence, won't that 
remainder turn against him and consume him? How many of 
you waste yourselves away simply because your capacity is too 
great? An overabundance of drive and power that is never re- 
leased to really produce something, because nothing satisfies, 
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drives you aimlessly about instead. And that leads to your de- 
struction. 

How would you try to hold this evil in check? By having 
those whose capacity is too great for only one object of human 
endeavor unite them all—art, science, and ordinary life, or if 
you know of any others then these too? That would be a return 
to your old desire of having mankind everywhere complete— 
your passion for uniformity turning up again as always! But is 
this move defensible? 

As soon as those three or more objects are separately at- 
tended to, all alike attempt to attract one’s mind and to dom- 
inate it. Every one of these tendencies is directed to a kind of 
work that presses for completion. Each has an ideal to strive 
for, a totality to be embraced. These are compelling. And the 
resultant rivalry of objects can only end by one object’s forcing 
all the others out. Indeed, even within one such sphere the 
greater the mastery a person wants to try for the more he must 
restrict himself to specialized concerns. But if he is completely 
occupied with this, if he is totally wrapped up in working to- 
ward this limited end, how is he to attain his full and proper 
share in what the world has to offer him? How is his life to 
achieve wholeness? 

Most virtuosos are one-sided and defective. Or outside their 
own sphere they sink into a lower form of living. There is no 
other remedy for this evil than that each person, insofar as he 
is especially active in one finite area, should allow himself to be 
affected by the infinite—without expecting any specific activity 
to be tied to it. In every species of religious feeling he will be- 
come aware of all that lies outside the special area he has culti- 
vated. The infinite is within everyone’s reach, you see. What- 
ever end of conduct you may have chosen to work toward, 
freely using it to build up whatever your chief discipline may 
be, it does not take much sensitivity to find the universe from 
there. As you move out into the universe you then discover the 
other elements of human conduct, experiencing them as the 
command or inspiration or revelation of the universe itself. 

Perhaps you have already chosen one particular direction of 
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mental effort—or of “spiritual endeavor,” whatever you want to 
call it. How, then, are you to appropriate not only this interest 
but also what lies outside it? Only by apprehending and enjoy- 
ing it already in the whole, doing so not by artfulness of will but 
out of a religious instinct for the universe. But since these vari- 
ous things once again compete within the religious form of ex- 
istence, often religion also appears particularized—patently as 
a result of human weakness—in the shape of some distinctive 
capacity and taste for art, philosophy, or morality. Often it is 
therefore mistaken for what it is not. More often, I must admit, 
religion appears like this rather than displaying a state where 
we are freed of any part in one-sidedness. This latter form of 
religion—where it is consummate in the integral form it has 
taken, unifying all of experience—remains the highest, never- 
theless. It is only by this form that a man can include the factor 
of infinity within the finite concerns on which he especially 
concentrates, and do so with fully satisfying results. Jt is only by 
this form of religion, furthermore, that he can place the sus- 
penseful swing outward into the unlimited, inexhaustible 
wholeness of things alongside his strenuous effort to pull to- 
gether something definite and complete in itself. In this way he 
restores the balance and harmony of his nature—something that 
would be irrevocably lost if he were bereft of religion and gave 
himself over entirely to one particular direction of human 
existence, even if it were the finest, most splendid imaginable. 

A man’s special calling is the theme song of his life. It re- 
mains but a poor, simple string of notes unless religion, with its 
endless wealth of modulations, accompanies it. Religion brings 
to it all those tones which do not wholly clash with it, thus ex- 


alting one man’s simple song to the level of a magnificent, 


full-voiced harmony. 
C. Frnat EXPLICATIONS 


1. Religious Ideas 


Hopefully by now I have designated what actually makes up 
the essence of religion well enough so that all of you can under- 
stand it. What, then, is the province of those doctrines and dog- 
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mas that many take to be the true essence of religion? How do 
they relate to what really is essential? We should not have any 
difficulty answering this question now.® All such propositions 
simply result from that contemplation of feeling, that com- 
parative mode of reflection, of which we have already spoken. 
The concepts that underlie these propositions are—on the order 
of what you call “experiential concepts’—simply general terms 
standing for specific feelings. They are not necessary for re- 
ligion itself, scarcely even for communicating religion, but re- 
flection needs and therefore creates them. “Miracles,” “inspira- 
tions,” “revelations,” “supernatural experiences’—one can have 
a considerable measure of piety without having to use any one 
of these concepts. But when a person sets out to reflect com- 
paratively concerning his religion he finds them unavoidably 
present on his way. He cannot get around them. In this sense all 
of these concepts definitely belong within the domain of re- 
ligion. Indeed, they unconditionally belong. They belong with- 
out one’s being obliged to qualify their applicability in the 
slightest. 

Think of the general controversy over what sort of event a 
miracle is and what constitutes such an event, over how much 
revelation there is and how far and why one should believe in 
it. This controversy over miracle and revelation, together with 
the patent effort to deny and set aside as much of both as pro- 
priety and discretion will allow—in the foolish supposition that 
reason and philosophy are served by such a move—represents 
one of those childish presumptions by which metaphysicians 
and moralists try to bestow favors upon the sphere of religion. 
By jumbling all points of view together they bring religion into 
discredit, treating it as if it had abused the universal standards 
of science and empirical experience. I implore you not to be 
misled by their sophistical disputations. And watch out for their 
hypocritical reticence to express what they would in fact only 
too gladly make known to the disadvantage of religion! How- 
ever emphatically religion may demand the return of all those 
ill-reputed concepts, it leaves your physics untouched and—God 
willing!—your psychology as well. 
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What, then, is a “miracle’?® What we call “miracle,” or 
“wonder,” in the religious sense is called “sign,” “intimation,” 
elsewhere. Our word for it suggests merely the emotional state 
of the observer—his wondering. As you may realize, this refer- 
ence is only fitting if we also remember that a miracle is sup- 
posed to function as a sign. That is, especially if a miracle is 
also seen to be something else besides a sign, it has to be disposed 
so as to draw attention both to itself and to its capacity to point 
to something beyond itself. In this sense, however, every finite 
entity is a sign of the infinite. And so all these expressions simply 
indicate the immediate relation of a phenomenon to the in- 
finite and to the whole. But this does not imply, does it, that 
some phenomena have a less immediate relation to nature or to 
the finite than other phenomena have? “Miracle” is simply the 
religious term for event. Every event, even the most ordinary 
and natural, is to be seen as a miracle as soon as it permits 
the religious view of it to become the predominant one. For me, 
therefore, everything is miraculous. For you what is inexplicable 
and strange is miraculous, but that is not what is meant by a 
miracle in my sense at all. 

The more religious you become the more of the miraculous 
you are likely to see all around you. Accordingly all disputing 
over whether certain events deserve to be called miracles or 
not—no matter where it occurs—simply gives me a painful im- 
pression of how poor and paltry the religious sense of the com- 
batants is. One party shows its deficiency by blankly protesting 
against miracle in general. In this way, they simply indicate 
that they do not wish to see anything of that immediate relation 
to the infinite, and thus to the deity, which exists in this world. 
The other party displays the same deficiency in that they lay 
such special stress on this or that occurrence that, in effect, a 
phenomenon must be wondrously formed in order to be a 
wonder. This behavior, however, only serves to announce that 
they are bad observers.t® 

What is “revelation”? Every new and original communica- 
tion of the universe and its inmost life?® to men is a revelation. 
Thus every moment such as I have pointed out above can be 
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seen to be revelatory, if you are properly conscious of its special 
character. But, in fact, every combination of perspective and 
feeling that has originally developed out of such a moment 
emerges as a revelation. To be sure, we cannot openly dem- 
onstrate it to be so, because it lies beyond conscious observation. 
Nonetheless, we must not only presuppose the existence of 
revelation in general terms. We must also assert that each per- 
son knows best for himself whether an event is merely experi- 
enced®* as.a repetition of something from a non-revelatory 
source or whether that event is original and new. Have you 
never experienced the originality and newness of an event? If 
not, then when the revelation does come this is what it will be 
like for you too, and I advise you to weigh it carefully for your- 
selves! 

What does “inspiration” mean? Inspiration is simply the re- 
ligious term for the feeling of true morality and freedom. Please 
understand well: it is not that oddly but oft-proposed sense of 
morality and freedom that arises because once in a while we doll 
up or add to what we do by making deliberate choices. No, it is 
the feeling for the fact that human action proceeds out of the 
inner heart of man, despite or regardless of all external oc- 
casioning. This definition is appropriate because in the measure 
that human action is freed from worldly entanglement it is felt 
to be divine and referred to God.®7 

What is “prophecy”? Every religious anticipation of the lat- 
ter half of a religious event, already begun, is prophecy. It was 
markedly religious of the ancient Hebrews, therefore, to mea- 
sure the divine authority of a prophet not by the difficulty of a 
prediction or the eminence of its subject, but quite simply ac- 
cording to its results. Their notion was insightful because in 
attending to the facts one cannot know how maturely the pro- 
phetic feeling has formed in a man until one can see whether 
he has rightly grasped the religious aspect of the circumstances 
that have moved him. 

What does the phrase “operation of grace” refer to?!7 Man- 
ifestly it is nothing other than a general expression for revela- 
tion and inspiration, for that interplay between the world’s 
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entrance into man through perspectivity and feeling and man’s 
going out into the world through action and formative culture. 
It includes both in their fundamental creativity and in their 
divine character, so that the whole life of the pious person sim- 
ply forms a series of these operations of grace.°8 


True and False Faith 


Taken together, these concepts are the primary, most es- 
sential concepts in this domain. They are, that is, insofar as 
religion has need of or can assimilate concepts. They designate 
a man’s consciousness of his religion in the most distinctly ap- 
propriate way, because they refer to what must be included 
necessarily and all-pervasively within it. What can we say of 
the person who does not see miracles for himself, from his own 
standpoint of viewing the world, of the person whose soul 
yearns to draw in the world’s beauty and to be permeated by its 
Spirit but for whom no revelation seems to arise deep within? 
What can we say of the person who does not feel in the most 
important moments of his life, with the most vital conviction, 
that a divine Spirit impels him and that he speaks and acts from 
sacred inspiration? Again, what can we say of the person who is 
not at least conscious of his feelings as immediate influences of 
the universe upon him—this would be the merest threshold, be- 
low which religion simply wouldn’t exist—and who does not 
recognize something distinctive within these influences either, 
something that cannot be merely imitated but that guarantees 
the purity of their origin deep within him? What can we say but 
that such a person has no religion? 

True faith is to know oneself to be in possession of religion. 
In contrast, what people ordinarily call ‘“‘faith’—adopting what 
someone else has said or done, trying to think or feel as another 
has thought or felt—is an undignified and burdensome service 
indeed! Some say it is the apex of religion. Actually it is some- 
thing to be spurned by anyone who wishes to move on into the 
sanctuary of religion. Such faith is nothing but an echo. To 
want to have and to hold that faith only shows that a person is 
not really ready for religion. To demand that faith of others 
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only shows that a person does not really understand religion. 
You always want to stand on your own two feet, don’t you? To 
go your own way? Then don’t let this worthy intent scare you 
away from religion! Religion is no kind of slavery, no kind of 
captivity—least of all for the reasons you typically offer. It is a 
place where you are to be your own man. Indeed, this is an 
indispensable condition for coming to have any part in religion 
at all. 

To be sure, with few exceptions all men require someone 
to awaken their sense for religion out of its initial slumber and 
to guide them as they start on their way. You admit this need 
for the development of all other powers and functions of the 
human soul. Why not for this as well? Let it be said for your sat- 
isfaction, moreover, that if tutelage is only a temporary situa- 
tion anywhere then it is so here above all. Once a person is 
started off, then he can see with his own eyes. Then he can pro- 
vide his own contribution, as it were, to the treasury of religion. 
Otherwise he deserves no place in its kingdom and receives none. 
You are quite right, then, not to pay much attention to those 
sorry imitators who get all their so-called religion from an ex- 
ternal source or who depend on some dead writing, swearing 
on it and using it for proof texts. 

Every sacred scripture is in itself a glorious production, a 
monument in speech from the heroic ages of religion. Servile 
devotion, however, makes a mausoleum out of it—a monument 
to a great spirit formerly present but there no longer. If that 
spirit still has its vital effect, surely it is rather by inspiring a 
sense of fond objectivity toward that written work from earlier 
times, for that work can never be more than a weak impress of 
the spirit that initially produced it. Not everyone who believes 
in some sacred scripture has religion, but only the man who 
has a direct and vital understanding of scripture and who could 
therefore most readily do without it, as such. 

So look again at this contempt of yours for those weak im- 
poverished devotees of religion in whom religion has died for 
lack of nourishment before it even came to birth. What does it 
accomplish except to support my belief that you yourselves have 
a predisposition for religion within you? The regard you have 
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for all the true heroes of religion as persons also continually con- 
firms me in the thought that your denigration of the subject 
rests on misunderstanding, that its object is simply the miser- 
able form religion assumes among the masses of people un- 
prepared for it and the abuses their presumptuous leaders per- 
petrate. I say this because I would scarcely expect you to treat 
these figures with carping criticism, or to fail to recognize the 
real greatness and power they display. 

I have tried as best I could, therefore, to show you what 
religion really is. Have you found anything in this description 
unworthy of our culture, indeed of the very highest culture of 
man? The more you are split apart and isolated within the 
world because of highly specialized culture or individuality, 
doesn’t this make you long all the more for that sense of true 
relationship with the whole world which is possible only 
through feeling? And haven’t you often felt this sacred longing 
as something uncommonly strange within you? I earnestly ad- 
vise you, then, to let yourselves be aware of the call of your in- 
most nature and follow it! Banish any false modesty you may 
have on the matter before the society of our age—which should 
not determine your behavior anyway, but be determined and 
formed by you! Actually, I am only asking you to take seriously 
what is already of profoundest importance to you. Unfailingly, 
to be forced away from it will cause the finest aspects of your 
own cultured existence to be destroyed. 


2. God and Immortality 


Many of you, I suppose, do not believe that I could wish to 
end my present business at this point.°? How can I think I have 
spoken adequately of the essence of religion without speaking 
of immortality at all, and of God only a little in passing? Am I 
not obliged to speak on these two subjects above all, and to 
show you in what a dismal state you would be without belief 
in God and immortality? Aren’t these two beliefs for most pious 
folk the very main panels and hinges to the door called re- 
ligion? 

No, I am not of your opinion here—not on either score. 
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First of all, I do not agree that I have said nothing of immortal- 
ity, or so little of God. Rather I believe that both have been in 
each and every thing that I have set forth as elements of re- 
ligion. In fact, I couldn’t have said anything that I did say 
without presupposing God and immortality throughout.10° Only 
in what is divine and immortal is there room for speaking of 
religion at all. 

In the second place, I certainly don’t think it justifiable 
for me to hold the notions and doctrines of God and immortal- 
ity, as they are usually understood, to be the chief elements of 
religion. Only what is feeling and immediate consciousness in 
either one of them can belong to religion. But as they are pre- 
sented in such doctrines, God and immortality are simply con- 
cepts. Many of you could believe yourselves firmly convinced of 
both without your necessarily being pious on that account or 
having religion. Indeed, most of you could.1°! As mere concepts, 
therefore, these can have no greater value in religion than any 
of the other concepts I have indicated here. 

But perhaps you think I am afraid to speak a proper word 
on the subject, assuming that it would be dangerous to do so 
until standard definitions of “God” and “existence” have passed 
muster and have been adopted as “fit for service in German 
territory”! Or perhaps you believe, on the other hand, that 
I am perpetrating a pious fraud on you—that, with seeming 
indifference and so as to be all things to all men, I wish to dis- 
parage what must actually be far more important to me than 
I have admitted. To avoid either misapprehension, I shall be 
glad to deal with these two concepts now. In doing so, I will seek 
to make clear to you that, to the best of my knowledge, the 
matter really stands exactly as I have just now asserted. 


God 


First of all, remember that no feeling counts as a genuine 
stirring of piety simply because we have met with some par- 
ticular event in the world. It is only pious insofar as the whole 
confronts us as the revelation of God! in and with that feeling. 
Thus it is not something finite and particular that enters into 
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our life in religious feeling. It is God himself. Even the individ- 
ual particular is identified with the One and all in him alone. 
Accordingly, it is not this or that particular function within us 
that is aroused through feeling or comes forth in feeling. It is 
our whole being as we thereby exist in the world and encounter 
the world at the same time. In short, it is the immediate pres- 
ence of the divine in us.!8 How, then, can anyone contend that 
I have depicted a religion without God? Actually, what I have 
been presenting is precisely the immediate and original being 
of God in us through feeling. Isn’t God the sole and highest 
unity? Isn’t it God alone before whom and in whom all that is 
merely particular loses that status? If you regard the world as a 
universal whole, moreover, can you do this otherwise than in 
God? If not, then tell me something else which will enable us to 
differentiate the supreme being, the original and eternal being, 
from particular, temporal, and derivative being! We do not 
claim to have God in feeling in any other way than through 
these stirrings which the world brings forth in us. This is why 
God has not been spoken of here in any other way. 

If you will not agree that this is what “to be conscious of 
God” means—or what “to have God” means—then I cannot ex- 
plain anything further to you in this connection. I can only say 
of whoever denies this that, with respect to his feeling and his 
way of experiencing things, he is to me godless. How great his 
knowledge is I will not judge, because the question is not rele- 
vant at this point. Science, to be sure, is also extolled for al- 
legedly presenting an immediate knowledge concerning God, 
and this knowledge is said to be “the source” of all other knowl- 
edge. Only we are not talking right now about science. We are 
talking about religion. That way of knowing something about 
God which most people acclaim, and which I would also com- 
mend to you, is not the idea of God, which you put at the apex 
of all knowing as the undivided unity from which everything 
else flows and all being is derived. Nor is it the profound feeling 
of God which we boast of having in our hearts. Doubtless it 
comes far short of the requirements of science.1° For piety it 
is also something quite subordinate, because it is a mere con- 
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cept. It is a concept drawn together from various characteris- 
tics, which are called “properties” or “attributes” of God and 
are, taken together, simply the apprehension and distinction of 
the various ways in which the unity of particulars and the whole 
is expressed in feeling. That this is precisely the way the par- 
ticular attributes of God correspond to the particular feelings 
presented above, and other similar feelings not dealt with here, 
surely no one will deny. Therefore I cannot apply anything to 
this concept other than what I have already said in general 
terms about the relation of concepts to religion. That is, a con- 
siderable amount of piety can exist without the concept of God, 
and that concept is only first formed when piety itself is made 
an object of reflection. 

Yet this concept of God, as it is customarily employed, is 
quite different from the other concepts referred to just above. 
The reason is that while it aims to be the supreme concept, 
standing above all others, nevertheless when the God denoted 
by this concept is conceived too much on the pattern of our life 
as a personally thinking and willing entity, then that God is 
pulled down into the area of oppositions and contrasts. Hence 
it seems natural to suppose that the more anthropomorphic the 
representation of God in this concept is the easier it becomes to 
contrast another mode of representation with it: a concept of 
the supreme being not as personally thinking and willing but 
as comprising that general necessity which is exalted over all 
personality, which brings forth and conjoins all thought and 
being. And nothing seems to me less fitting in this connection 
than for the adherents of the first view to charge those who 
have been scared away from anthropomorphism and have taken 
refuge in the other view of being godless—or, the other way 
around, for the latter group to accuse the first of idolatry simply 
because their concept of God is anthropomorphic, and to de- 
clare their piety void. 

Clearly, a person can be pious whether he holds either con- 
cept or not. But a person’s piety must be better than the con- 
cept of it he holds. The divine element in that person’s feeling 
must surpass his concept of it. As a result, the more he tries to 
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encapsulate this feeling in the concept and takes that concept 
to be the essence of piety the less able he will be to understand 
himself. Just look at how limited the representation of the deity 
is in the one concept and how stiff and lifeless in the other! This 
is all the more true the more rigidly one holds to the letter in 
either one. Notice, too, how defective both concepts are. Since 
neither corresponds to its object, neither can stand as proof that 
a person who holds it has piety. There would be an exception, 
of course, if someone substantiated the concept within his own 
spirit, but both concepts are far distant from that inner source. 
Finally, recognize with me that while each concept, rightly un- 
derstood, represents at least one element of feeling, neither is of 
any value to a person if that feeling is not present in his life. 
Will you grant me these things? 

Or isn’t it obvious that, while many persons believe and 
accept such a God but are certainly pious at the same time, this 
concept is still never the seed from which their picty can have 
grown since it can never have any life in itself except through 
feelings?!9 If what I have said is true, then the question of 
whether holding one or the other of the two concepts is in itself 
the sign of a more or less mature religion cannot properly arise. 
The truth of the matter is that both concepts display significant 
alteration in similar fashion. That is, their status is measured 
according to the various stages we are able to observe in the 
cultivation of religious sense. Since I know of nothing more to 
be said about concepts of God that could further our common 
understanding here, let us therefore move on to consider this 
closely related topic: the development of religious sense.1°* 


Development of Religious Sensitivity 


What is the world to a man whose feeling is still a vague 
instinct? What is the world to a man whose total relationship to 
the world has not yet attained clarity?}°5 To him it can only be 
a unity that is confused, a supposed unity in whose manifold 
he is unable to make any clear distinctions—actually a chaos 
that is uniform only in its confusion, without division, order, or 
law. Apart from what most immediately relates to his own sub- 
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sistence, nothing individual can be discerned except by arbitrar- 
ily cutting that thing off in time and space. Insofar as any traces 
of a concept of God appear, you will of course have little suc- 
cess in discovering whether the concept tends to one side or the 
other. Consider a situation where some blind fate, which can 
only be designated through magical rites, represents the char- 
acter of the whole. You will certainly not want to set any dif- 
ference in value between this situation and one where a being 
who is supposed to be alive but actually lacks definite attributes 
does the same thing. Here the object in question would be an 
idol, a fetish—and it doesn’t matter whether the object is one 
or several since they are distinguishable in any case only by the 
quite arbitrarily appointed borders of their domain. You would 
recognize both situations to present a sort of piety, but either 
one would be as exceedingly incomplete a piety as the other.1°% 

As the person grows, his feeling gains a more conscious 
status. The various factors making up the circumstances of his 
life become separate, attain definiteness and diversity. In his 
own consciousness of the world,’ therefore, the explicit heter- 
ogeneous elements and forces, with the unending tension be- 
tween them that determines his awareness of distinct phe- 
nomena, reach greater prominence. The results of reflecting on 
this feeling of his alter accordingly, so that the contrasting forms 
the concept of God takes now stand more distinctly apart. Blind 
fate, for example, is transformed into “a higher necessity,” in 
which the ground and coinherence of things is accounted for 
even though it can be neither reached nor searched out. The 
concept of a personal-type God similarly emerges, dividing and 
multiplying. As those forces and elements of the world just men- 
tioned are given animate character gods arise in endless number, 
distinguishable not only by their different attitudes and ten- 
dencies but by the different objects of their activity as well. You 
must admit that this process already represents a finer, more 
powerful life of the universe in feeling than that earlier situa- 
tion did. It is finest of all when the apprehension of diversity 
and the sense of supreme indwelling unity are most intimately 
bound together in feeling. The process is similarly fine when 
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two forms are conjoined in reflection: the one more conform- 
able to thinking, the other more appropriate to art; the first 
form representing comparatively more diversity, the second 
form more unity. This is what one finds among the Greeks, 
whom you so rightly revere in this respect. Even where such a 
union is not present, however, you will grant that anyone who 
has risen to this stage will be more mature in religion than a 
person who is still limited to the initial stage. I take it you will 
also agree, then, that anyone at the higher level who submits 
to eternal, though incomprehensible necessity, who in doing 
this leans more toward the notion of the supreme being than 
toward particularized gods,!°8 is more mature in his religion 
than the crude devotee of some fetish. 

Now let’s look at a still higher level, where all opposing 
elements are reunited, where being! is represented as total- 
ity, as unity in diversity, as system, and so first deserves the name 
“universe.” Consider the person who thus perceives being to be 
one and all. In doing so he stands as completely as possible 
over against the whole, and yet he becomes one with it in feel- 
ing. However his feeling may reflect itself conceptually, isn’t 
he to be accounted more prosperous in his religion than any- 
one who has not advanced so far? Here as everywhere else, then, 
the way in which the deity is present to a man in feeling de- 
cides the value of his religion. The way of portraying it through 
the sort of concept we have been discussing is always inade- 
quate and is therefore always inconclusive in this respect. 


Pantheist and Personalist Views 


What if a person at this level rejects the idea of a personal- 
type God? You are accustomed to naming him a “pantheist” 
or “Spinozist’—with what justification I shall not try to de- 
cide here. The main point to establish here is that this refusal 
to think of the deity in personal terms does not decide against 
the presence of the deity in his fecling. It might have its basis 
in a person’s humble awareness of how generally limited per- 
sonal existence is—especially of how tied consciousness itself is 
to the particular characteristics of any given personality. It is 
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doubtless true that a so-called pantheist could stand as far up 
the scale from a devotee of the twelve great gods of lore—which 
you could just as reasonably call a “Lucretian’’!—as the latter 
stands from an idolater. But the same old confusion, the same 
unmistakable sign of defective culture, crops up again when 
people most emphatically reject what exists on their level but 
at another point!#10 

The stage a man has reached attests his sense for the deity, 
and that is-the genuine measure of his religiosity. But to which 
of the available concepts he will incline, insofar as he has any 
need for one, depends on what he needs it for. It also depends 
on whether his imagination primarily tends toward being and 
nature or toward consciousness and thinking. I trust you would 
not consider it blasphemous, or incongruous either, that the 
inclination to this concept of a personal-type God, or the re- 
jection of this concept and the corresponding inclination to the 
concept of a non-personal omnipotence, should depend upon 
the direction of a person’s imagination. You would know that 
by imagination I do not mean anything confused or of low sta- 
tus as is sometimes meant. I am in fact referring to the highest 
and most creative power of man. Where imagination of this 
high standing is not in play, whatever else appears can only be a 
reflection upon its previous influence and is therefore also de- 
pendent on it.144 You would also recognize that it is your imag- 
ination, in this sense of the free generation of thought, through 
which you have arrived at the conception of a world. You can 
never simply receive the conception directly from the external 
world, nor even first attain it by inference. And it is in this 
conception of a world that the feeling of omnipotence seizes 
you. 

How this subsequently gets translated into thought depends 
in one instance on how willing a person is to lose himself in 
mysterious obscurity through consciousness of his impotence. 
In another instance it depends on whether, in seeking definite- 
ness of thought above all, a person can advance to the only form 
we are given to think in, that of consciousness and especially 
self-consciousness. Recoil from the obscurity of indefinite 
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thought is one direction imagination takes, leading to a per- 
sonal-type conception of God. Recoil before the appearance of 
contradiction when we apply finite figures to the infinite is the 
other direction imagination takes, leading to a non-personal 
mode of viewing God. Now the question is: can’t the same 
inner reality of religion be joined as sincerely to the one as to 
the other? Closer observation—which does not belong here pre- 
cisely because we are speaking now of the innermost essence of 
religion—would surely show that the two modes of conception 
do not lie at all as far apart as most people suppose. Mortality 
must not, of course, be included in the personal-type concep- 
tion. In the non-personal type every honest effort must also be 
made to surpass its more serious limitations. I have thought I 
must say at least this much, so that you would understand what 
I meant by these two kinds of conception. Above all, however, 
I have added this so that you and others need not be deceived 
in this area. It is not true that everyone who cannot warm to 
the notion of a personality for the supreme being, as this notion 
is usually presented, is therefore to be regarded as a denigrator 
of religion. 

I am also firmly convinced that what has been said will not 
cause anyone who has truly made the concept of the personality 
of God his own to be any less certain about it.1!2 Nor will it be 
easier for anyone to rid himself of the virtually inalterable ne- 
cessity to adopt it because he knows from where this necessity 
comes to him. Truly religious men have never been fanatic en- 
thusiasts for this concept of God. When atheism simply refers 
to people’s indecisiveness about this concept, as is often the case, 
the truly pious remain perfectly undisturbed about the ap- 
pearance of atheism in their midst. There has always been some- 
thing about the concept of God’s personality that seems more 
irreligious to them: namely, what comes of it when a person 
who holds it thinks he can dispense with the deity’s immediate 
presence in his own feeling. Typically they would be very 
hesitant about supposing that anyone is in fact completely lack- 
ing in religion, or that he is not simply deceiving himself if he 
thinks he is. Such an individual would have to be entirely with- 
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out feeling. In his own existence he would have to be entirely 
immersed in brutish nature. Only an individual who has sunk 
so deep, they believe, could be completely unaware of the God 
within us and in the world, of the divine life and work by which 
all that is subsists. 

Does the essence of piety consist in the confession that the 
supreme being is one who thinks in a personal way and exer- 
cises his will from completely beyond this world? No one who 
insists that.it does—no matter how many persons, or how many 
excellent persons, he must exclude by this definition—can have 
got around much within the domain of piety. Indeed, the pro- 
foundest words of the most zealous defenders of his own belief 
must necessarily remain alien to him.13 Only too many people, 
however, want something from this God that is quite alien to 
piety. They want him to grant an external guarantee of their 
blessedness and to incite them to morality. First, they want 
their blessedness to be secured now. But a free being such as 
God is said to be cannot desire to affect another free being other 
than by simply making himself known; and it does not really 
matter whether this is done through a person’s experience of 
pleasure or of pain, since which of them it will be is determined 
not by free choice but by necessity.11# Nor, in the second place, 
can this God incite men to morality;145 for every imposed stim- 
ulus to morality is off the track—whether it is a stimulus of hope, 
of fear, or of whatever—and to take the lead of such a stimulus 
where it happens to intrude on morality is an unfree and there- 
fore an unmoral act. But the supreme being, especially insofar 
as he is thought of as free himself, cannot wish to make one’s 
freedom itself unfree or one’s morality unmoral.20 


Immortality 


This brings me to the second concept, that of immortality. 
In the way this concept is usually treated there is frankly even 
more that does not seem to me to be consistent with the essence 
of piety or to proceed from it. I trust I have just made clear to 
you in what way any pious person can rightly be said to bear a 
constant and eternal existence within himself, to have made it 
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his own. If our feeling never attaches itself to mere particulars 
and if its content is rather our relation to God, in which all that 
is merely individual and transitory is superseded, then what 
our feeling contains can only be eternal, not transitory. Thus 
one can rightly say that the religious life is that in which we have 
already offered up and disposed of all that is mortal and are 
already actually enjoying immortality. 

The way most men conceive of immortality, and their long- 
ing for it, seems to me irreligious, however. It seems quite op- 
posed to the spirit of piety. Indeed, their wish to be immortal 
is simply based in their opposition to the very aim of re- 
ligion. If you will recall, religion strives to expand the sharply 
cut outlines of our personalities so that these dividing lines are 
gradually lost in the infinite. The aim is that we should become 
aware of the universe!!® and, as much as possible, become one 
with it. But these men struggle against this twofold aim. They 
do not want to move beyond the accustomed limitations of life. 
Nor do they want to be anything beyond what that bounded 
existence of theirs manifests. They are anxiously concerned 
about their own individual personalities. Thus they are far from 
wanting to grasp the sole opportunity that death gives them for 
transcending their personal existence. On the contrary, they 
are worried about taking it with them beyond this life, and 
therefore they devote their utmost efforts to attaining better 
sight and stronger limbs! 

But God?!" speaks to them, as it is written: “Whoever loses 
his life for my sake will save it, and whoever would save his life 
will lose it.”118 The life they want to save is not worth keeping! 
If they are really concerned about the eternal survival of their 
individual person, why don’t they worry just as much about 
what it has become as about what it will be? And what good 
would it do to go forward if they can’t turn back? The more they 
long after this immortality which does not exist—and over 
which they are not to suppose they are the masters in any case, 
for who can carry through the effort even to conceive an ever- 
lasting temporal existence?—the more they lose of that immor- 
tality which they could always have. And they lose their mortal 
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life too, with thoughts that distress and torture them to no 
purpose. 

If only they would try to give their lives in love to God in- 
stead! If only they would strive already in this life to abolish 
their merely individual personalities!!® and to live in the one 
and all! The person who has learned to be more than himself 
knows that he loses little when he loses himself. Only the person 
who, denying himself, fuses himself into the total world insofar 
as he can achieve this, and in whose soul a greater and holier 
yearning has arisen, only he really has a right to immortality. 
Only with him is it really possible to speak further about the 
hopes that extend beyond death and about the unending exis- 
tence to which we unfailingly soar through death.2! 


The True Essence of Piety 


This, then, is my attitude on these subjects.12° The usual 
conception of God as an individual being outside and beyond 
the world is not the whole story for religion. It is only one way 
of expressing what God is—a way seldom entirely unalloyed 
and always inadequate. A person who accepts such a concept 
impurely, because he needs such a being for comfort and suc- 
cor, can believe in that God without being pious. This is the 
case at least in my sense of piety, but I also think it would be 
the case in whatever the true and right sense might be. On the 
other hand, if a person forms this concept of God not arbi- 
trarily but because he is somehow forced by his way of thinking 
to do so, being unable to maintain his piety without reference 
to that God, even the imperfections which remain inherent in 
his concept will neither impede him nor contaminate his piety. 
The true essence of piety, however, is neither this nor any other 
concept. It is our immediate consciousness of the deity as we 
find him in ourselves and in the world alike. And this is pre- 
cisely why the aim and character of a religious life is not im- 
mortality, as so many wish and believe—or as so many pretend 
to believe, for their longing to know more than is allowable of 
immortality makes their belief highly suspect. It is not that 
immortality which is outside and beyond time—or rather after 
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this time but still in time—but only that immortality which we 
can already possess in this temporal life of ours. It is an aim to 
fulfill, a problem we shall always be seeking to solve. In the 
midst of finitude to become one with the infinite, and to be 
eternal in every instant—this is the immortality of religion. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE SECOND ADDRESS 


(1) Page 74. The rhetorical character of this book and the im- 
possibility of continuing the subject if it had really been my view that 
religion comprises this restored unity of knowledge would have per- 
mitted me to make this statement with a very slight touch of irony, and 
the reader could easily suppose I had. The words would then have 
said only that I would not press this conviction upon my opponents 
here because it lay outside my present purpose to do so, although I 
would support it to the hilt elsewhere and in another form. Therefore 
it seems necessary to guard myself against this misinterpretation 
now. This is particularly called for since so many theologians these 
days appear to proceed as if religion—especially the Christian religion— 
were truly the highest knowledge. The Christian religion is identified 
by them with metaphysical speculations, not only in dignity but in 
form as well. Indeed, it is identified with the most prominent and 
successful speculations. And all speculations that do not effect the 
same results—for example, if they cannot deduce the trinity—are 
thought to have failed. 

This hangs together somewhat with the contention of others that 
by their very nature the less developed religions, especially the 
polytheistic religions, have no similarity at all with the Christian 
religion. I must disassociate myself from both positions. With respect 
to the latter position I have tried to indicate in the further course of 
this book, as in my Introduction to The Christian Faith, that by their 
very nature all forms of religion have similarity—even the least 
developed forms. With respect to the former position, I will say this: 
If a philosopher would venture in his role to demonstrate the 
existence of a trinity within the supreme being, he may do this at his 
own risk. But I would maintain that this notion of a trinity is not 
the same thing as the Christian notion. As a speculative idea it has its 
origin in another part of the soul than our Christian conception of 
the triune God has. 

If religion were really the highest form of knowledge, the scientific 
method alone would be suitable for its extension. Religion itself could 
thus be acquired by study—a claim that has never been really seriously 
entertained. And then there would be a ladder of knowledge, with 
philosophy, which can never provide the same results as our Christian 
theo'ogy does, constituting the first rung. The next rung would be the 
religion of the Christian laity, which as xtiottg ffaith] would be an 
underdeveloped way of having the highest knowledge. At the top theol- 
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ogy as yvaotg [knowledge] would be the fully developed way, and no 
one of the three stages would be compatible with the other two. Now 
this I cannot accept at all. Therefore I cannot hold religion to be either 
the highest form of knowledge or any knowledge whatsoever. Conse- 
quently I am also impelled to suppose that what the Christian layman 
has in less developed form than a theologian, which is obviously 
knowledge of some kind, is not religion itself but something dependent 
upon religion. f de 

(2) Page 82. As a rule, in rhetorical discourse strict definitions are 
dispensed with and descriptions take their place. Accordingly, this 
whole address is simply an extended description, mixed with criticism 
of other. positions I- consider false. The main points are therefore 
scattered and are inevitably repeated in different places, though 
variously expressed. These changing expressions seem particularly 
fitting for rhetorical discourse, because they serve to shed light on 
different aspects of the matter. I find the practice useful even in more 
scientific contexts, however, as long as the various forms agree in 
substance and are capable of being resolved into each other, because it 
avoids the questionable effects of presenting too rigid a terminology. 
Thus three different expressions follow in rapid succession here, each 
having exactly the same weight. It is said of religion in the most 
immediate context that through it “the universal being of all finite 
things in the infinite” lives immediately within us. Just before this 
point, it is said that religion is “sense and taste for the infinite.” 
[In I: “Praxis is art, speculation is science, religion is sense and taste 
for the infinite” (Piinjer, 51). Compare p- 56 above: “an immediate 
sense of the infinite . . . and of its fellowship with the soul.”] Now sense 
may be the capacity either for perception (Wahrnehmungsver- 
mogen) or for receptiveness (Em pfindungsvermégen). In this spot it 
is the latter, just as in earlier editions where—making a linguistic 
connection not quite accurate—the phrase “receptivity and taste” 
(Empfindung und Geschmack) stood in the place of “sense and 
taste” (Sinn und Geschmack). Whatever I perceive or receive, however, 
I must imagine (einbilden), and this imagining is what I call the life 
of the object within me. Now by the term “infinite” I here mean not 
an indeterminate something but the infinitude of being in general. We 
cannot know this infinite immediately and in itself alone; we can 
know it only by finite means. In this way our inclination to posit a 
world and to inquire about it leads us from the individual details to 
the all, from the parts to the whole. Accordingly, the sense for the 
infinite is one and the same thing as the immediate life of the finite 
within us as it is in the infinite. 

Let us assimilate these two expressions just mentioned, then. In the 
first add “taste” to “sense.” In the latter make “the universal being 
of all finite things in the infinite” explicit. For to have taste for 
something includes not only sense as sheer capacity (Fähigkeit) but 
desire (Lust) as well; and it is precisely by virtue of this desire, or 
yearning (Verlangen), to be aware through all that is finite not only 
of the finite itself but also of the infinite, that the pious person finds 
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that same being of the finite in the infinite to be universal. [Thus 
a composite definition would read: Religion is, from the viewpoint 
of one’s imaginative reception of the infinite, what might be called 
“sense and taste for the infinite”; or, from the viewpoint of what it is 
that one receives, “the immediate life of the universal being of all 
finite things within us as it is in the infinite.”] A third passage on 
page 79 treats the matter in a similar way. [‘“The contemplation of 
pious men is only the immediate consciousness of the universal being 
of all finite things in and through the infinite, of all temporal things 
in and through the eternal. To seek and to find this infinite and 
eternal factor in all that lives and moves, in all growth and change, in 
all action and passion, and to have and to know life itself only in 
immediate feeling—that is religion. . . . And so religion is, indeed, a 
life in the infinite nature of the whole, in the one and all, in God—a 
having and possessing of all in God and of God in all.”] The context 
shows that the word “contemplation” is to be taken in the broader 
sense that includes not only speculation but any ferment of the 
spirit withdrawn from external activity. 

What most critics have primarily got out of all this is the inter- 
pretation that here “infinite being” does not seem to refer to the 
supreme being as the world’s originating cause but to the world itself. 
I simply counter with my conviction that God cannot possibly be 
identified in this fashion, and I leave to them the attempt to conceive 
the world as a true “all” and “whole” without God. I have stood by 
what I said here, for otherwise one could too readily confuse a particular 
kind of interpretation with the idea itself—that is, make a choice be- 
tween the various ways God and the world might be thought of in 
some sort of conjunction or apart—or at least one could conduct a 
particular kind of philosophical critique on the matter. Either of these 
procedures is out of place here. They could only have limited the 
horizon in a harmful way. 

(3) Page 84. This passage on Novalis [1772-1801] was first inserted 
in the second edition. Many will have wondered at this juxtaposition 
with Spinoza, I suppose, if it is not obvious to them that the two have 
any notable similarity or that Novalis holds the same exemplary 
position in art as I have claimed for Spinoza in science. I have merely 
suggested why this is so. To be more precise would have required 
more extensive attention than the matter called for, with very doubtful 
success, and it would have upset the flow of discourse. The same reasons 
apply here. And the further reason may be added that during these 
fifteen years the attention to Spinoza which had been aroused by 
Jacobi’s writings, which had been prolonged by many subsequent 
influences, and which was still rather intense at the time, has died 
off. Novalis has likewise become a stranger to many people since 
then. In 1806, however, it seemed to me important to mention them. 
It was popular then to use insipid poetry to trifle with religion, under 
the absurd illusion that this was akin to the profundity of Novalis. 
Similarly there were All-in-One’ers aplenty in those days who believed 
they had taken the path of Spinoza, or were thought to be on it, but 
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who were if anything still further removed from Spinoza than those 
poetasters were from their idol. Novalis was dismissed as a “Schwarmer- 
like mystic” by the prosaic just as Spinoza was called “godless” by 
the literalists. It really was incumbent on me, if I were to survey the 
whole domain of piety, to protest against these attitudes about 
Spinoza. To me, the mind and heart of this great man seemed to be 
permeated with piety, even though it was not Christian piety. I had 
to assert this in some way, or something essential would have been 
lacking in the exposition of my own view. I would not prejudge what 
might have happened if the Christianity of his time had not been 
so masqueraded by dry formulas and senseless subtleties that the divine 
figure within could not possibly be expected to win the regard of such 
a stranger. This is what I stated in the first edition—rather youthfully, 
I admit, and yet not so that I have found anything requiring alteration 
even now. Nothing I said should have led one to suppose that I was 
ascribing the Holy Spirit to Spinoza in the distinctively Christian sense 
of the word. And since interpolation instead of interpretation was not 
so prominently the order of the day then as it is now, I had reason to 
believe I had discharged my business fairly well. 

How was I to anticipate what happened: that because I ascribed 
piety to Spinoza I would be taken for a Spinozist myself! This 
occurred despite the fact that I had never in any way defended his 
system, despite the fact that anything philosophical in my book so 
obviously fails to jibe with what is distinctive in his point of view. In 
any case, Spinoza’s position turns on a completely different set of 
gears, it seems to me, than is presented in the very common notion of 
the unity of substance. Even Jacobi in his critique has by no means 
hit upon what is most distinctive in Spinoza’s point of view. Now once 
I had recovered from my astonishment and was working on the second 
edition, the parallel with Novalis struck me as perfectly obvious. Since 
it is well known that at many points Novalis appropriates Roman 
Catholicism, I rather expected that readers would compare the patent 
error in supposing that in praising his art I adopted his religious 
aberrations with the false view that I had embraced Spinozism simply 
because I extolled his piety. [Compare note 19 below, and Schleier- 
macher’s note 4 to the first address. His unpublished “Kurze Darstell- 
ung des Spinozistischen Systems” of 1793-1794 is printed in SW III.4:1, 
289-311. This and other related texts have been edited by Hermann 
Mulert: “Schleiermacher über Spinoza und Jacobi,” Chronicon Spino- 
zanum 3 (1923), 295-316.] 

(4) Page go. At its very roots religion is feeling roused toward 
man’s highest end. Many, even among the few who admit this, will 
probably balk at the claim that all healthy sensing is pious, or that it 
at least ought to be pious to avoid corruption. Even if one granted 
this only for socially oriented sensing, it would still not be obvious 
how piety could inhere in all those “‘sensings,” as we may call them, 
by which men may join in the more sensuous enjoyments of life. It 
wouldn’t be any less obvious if we included only the more elevated 
satisfactions. Still, I would not retract from the universality of my 
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statement one whit. Nor may my language be explained away as 
rhetorical hyperbole. To mention but one clear example, let’s take 
the question of how Protestantism can fully and consistently defend 
marriage for the clergy, this over against the unhappy folly of claiming 
some special sanctity for celibacy. It should be crystal clear that this 
can be done only by showing that married love, and the whole natural 
process of sexual attraction involved in it, is not automatically and 
absolutely incompatible with a state of piety. Protestantism must also 
show that this would only be incompatible in the degree to which a 
person’s sensing is diseased—in short, when something approaching 
the fury of Bacchus or the vanity of Narcissus is mixed up in it. This 
analogy would apply, I think, to any area of sensing customarily 
identified as perfectly compatible in principle with morality. 

It would be correct to infer from this passage that if all genuinely 
human sensing truly belongs within the religious domain then all 
concepts and principles, of any kind, are alien to it. The present context 
also seems to me nicely suited for showing what is meant by this, be- 
cause it reinforces the point that religion itself is to be strictly distin- 
guished from what merely adheres to it. Even for those experiences 
of receptivity [Empfindungen: sensings, feelings, perceptions] nor- 
mally separated from the religious sphere we need concepts in order to 
communicate and exhibit them. We cannot do without them. And we 
need principles to indicate thcir proper measure. But these principles 
and concepts do not strictly belong to the experiences themselves. The 
same is true of the way dogmatic and ascetic matters relate to religion, 
as will be further explained below. 

(5) Page 93. For understanding my whole view, no recommenda- 
tion to the reader could be more important than to suggest that he 
compare these addresses with my other book The Christian Faith. 
In form the two are quite different. Their points of departure lie far 
apart. In overall content, however, they can be completely assimilated. 
It was not feasible to provide a full commentary here for this purpose. 
Therefore I must be content to include a few explanations at places 
where the two might conceivably seem contradictory, or at least 
somehow inconsistent. 

To start with, take the notion given here that religious experiences 
(Erregungen) are always called forth by the operation of things upon 
us. Perhaps not everyone would find this idea entirely consistent with 
the definition of the essence of religious experience as the feeling of 
an absolute dependence, which runs through the entirety of The 
Christian Faith. But the following may serve to show how the two fit 
together. (a) There, too, it is explicitly acknowledged that this feeling 
of absolute dependence cannot arise within us unless it is occasioned 
by the operations of particular things upon us. And here we speak of 
precisely the fact and extent of this occasioning of the feeling. (b) 
It is also noted in that book, however, that if the particular things 
in question are merely particular in their operation, then the sole 
result of their operation is likewise to be posited as the substratum 
from which religious experience is called forth, and that result is what we 
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may call the determinateness of sensuous self-consciousness (Bestimmt- 
heit des sinnlichen Selbstbewusstseins). (c) There is the additional 
fact that our own particular life is continually in the position of 
reacting to the particular elements of its environment, whether these 
elements are large or small. If we do not respond counteractively 
(Gegenwirkung) as things operate upon us (Einwirkung), whatever 
feeling of dependence then arises does so in a merely fortuitous way. 
(d) Suppose that particular elements do not operate upon us by 
themselves but as parts of the whole; and suppose, too, that this 
process requires a complementary disposition of our own spirit so 
that these elements of our environment may become simply openings 
to the whole in their effect upon us. In this context, our counteraction 
(Gegenwirkung) will arise as part of the same process, and it will 
thus be determined very much in the same manner, as the outside 
influence (Einwirkung) itself was. In this situation of determinateness 
our state can be none other than a feeling of complete dependence 
(gdnzlichen Abhängigkeit). This also shows that, no matter which of 
the two accounts we work with, God and the world cannot be 
separated. We do not feel ourselves dependent on the whole insofar 
as it is a collocation of mutually conditioning parts of which we are 
ourselves one. We feel the dependence only insofar as a unity deter- 
mining everything, including our relation to every other part, under- 
lies the coinherence of the world. Only under this condition can the 
particular, as “a representation of the infinite in our lives,” be 
apprehended in such a way that its sheer contrast to other particulars 
will entirely disappear. 

(6) Page 95. In general, by mythology I mean a purely ideal object 
explicated in the form of history. We know what polytheistic mythology 
is. It seems to me that we have a monotheistic and Christian mythology 
as well, in exact analogy with that. Mythology does not always involve 
interchange between divine persons, such as is present in Klopstock’s 
poems and elsewhere. [Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803), 
among the most reputed and influential poets of his time. Most of 
his work was religiously oriented, much of it expressing a rather 
eccentric amalgam of inspired visions, philosophical notions, and 
mythology.| Mythology is also present in more didactic settings, where 
it is claimed that something or other is happening within the divine 
being—notably, divine decrees touching something going on in the 
world or modifying previous divine decrees, to say nothing of those 
special divine decrees that enter into the notion of answered prayer. 
Indeed, many accounts of divine attributes have this historical form 
and are therefore in this respect mythological. For example, the concept 
of divine mercy (Barmherzigkeit) as it is often treated depends on 
separating the divine will that has mitigated evil from the divine will 
that has ordained it. If both are regarded as one, then neither can 
limit the other. The divine will that determines the existence of 
evil is then believed to do so only to a certain degree, which makes 
the concept of mercy completely irrelevant. 


In the concept of the veracity (Wahrhaftigkeit) of God, promise 
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and fulfillment are separated in much the same way. The two together 
tell something of a story. But if God’s promising is considered the same 
activity as that which accomplishes fulfillment, then the concept of 
veracity only has meaning insofar as several divine activities are linked 
to one expression of them and a single history is going on within this 
diversity of divine activity. But if the various activities of bringing 
things about and the general expression of these activities are con- 
sidered identical anyway, then there is hardly room for a special con- 
cept of divine veracity. This same kind of factor could be carried 
through other attributes as well. 

Do I wish to censure all such notions simply because of the 
language used? By no means! In fact, I think they are indispensable. 
Without them one cannot speak to the subject in such a way that 
distinctions can be made between more and less adequate accounts. 
There is no particular danger in using mythological language in 
scientific discourse about religion, since, on the whole, the standard 
procedure there is to move away from the form of temporality and the 
specific contents of history anyway. Mythological language is clearly 
indispensable in poetic and rhetorical discourse, however. With such 
discourse one generally has to do with audiences whose members have 
similar experience. The chief value of these notions for such audiences 
consists in their usefulness for expressing and eliciting awareness of 
the particular religious moods and attitudes of their members. In such 
persons the tendency to make allowances for defective expressions is 
already built in. I certainly do call these expressions “empty mythology” 
in a derogatory sense, however, when people think they present real 
knowledge. It is the same thing when people pass off mythological 
expressions that are simply used for expediency’s sake, because we 
cannot do any better, for the essence of religion. 

(7) Page 98. In its most nearly complete form, the set of designa- 
tions spoken of here composes the theological system. Admittedly, 
the way these designations are treated here it looks as though they are 
determined less by religious disposition than by external circumstances. 
This interpretation has nothing to do with the claim, so often made 
though so terribly lacking in historical sense, that the various religious 
movements which have engendered many of the most important 
concepts in Christianity have emerged only accidentally and often, as 
it is said, out of entirely “foreign concerns.” Here I have only wished 
to recall what is also discussed in my Brief Outline on the Study of 
Theology and in the Introduction to The Christian Faith [especially 
§§15-19]: that concept formation in this as in other spheres depends 
upon the prevailing language and upon the degree and manner and 
means of its scientific development—including, of course, the manner 
and means of philosophical reflection present. Viewed strictly in them- 
selves, these are also merely external factors. Except in view of the 
universal, divine coinherence of all things, therefore, one could justi- 
fiably conceive the following. One could suppose that without being 
essentially different Christianity would have been summarized in an 
entirely different type of doctrine if, for example, a great and pre- 
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ponderate Eastern extension had occurred very early and the Hellenic 
and Western elements had been forced into the background. 

(8) Page 99. This passage too might easily give rise to various 
misunderstandings. Concerning the contrast between true and false 
religion, I refer first of all to the discussion in The Christian Faith 
887:3 and 8:P.S. 1 [Der christliche Glaube, 1.A., §§14:3 and 15:5]. 
At this point I only wish to add two other things. First, in the 
religious domain error always has some truth in it. Second, every 
man’s religion is his highest truth. If these things were not true, then 
any error within a person’s religion would not only be error but 
hypocrisy as well. This being the case, it is also correct to say that 
“in the immediacy of religion all is true,” since nothing at all would 
be expressed in any particular moment of religion except the genuinely 
religious orientation of one’s own spirit. It also follows that all 
formations of religious society are good, since the best in the existence 
of every member must carry over into the communal life. How little 
an edge this gives to one type of faith over others, simply because that 
type expresses a more advantageous disposition and allows a greater 
spiritual power and love to develop within its communal life, is 
partly stated in The Christian Faith [§§7-10; also in the fifth address 
here] or may easily be inferred within that context. 

The notion of “the universality of a single religion” has also been 
rejected here. The assertion is made that the entire compass of this 
tendency of the human spirit is to be comprehended only in the 
“amassing” of all the forms of religion. This, too, is in no way intended 
to cast doubt on the possibility that Christianity shall be extended over 
the whole human race, even though in many parts of humanity this 
greatest of all religions may first have to undergo important changes. 
Nor is it meant to express the desire that other forms of religion 
should always exist alongside Christianity. For a long period two 
counterbalancing movements within Christianity plainly evidenced 
the impact of Judaism and of Hellenistic paganism upon it. Both still 
appear in Christianity. Both have therefore persisted within its history. 
The same thing would occur if Christianity should someday assimilate 
the territory of all the great forms of religion extant. Then the whole 
religious domain of Christianity would not be enclosed within such a 
narrow compass as it is now. All other religions would leave their 
historical traces within it. 

Concerning the first point, the context already makes it clear that 
the universality of a religion is to be denied only with respect to the 
contrast between true and false—that is, when people suppose that 
anything which exists or has existed outside the bounds of that religion 
is not religion at all. What follows should be understood so as to 
enable every genuinely pious person to acknowledge that other for- 
mations of religion may contain much to which he is not at all sensitive. 
Suppose Christianity were to have supplanted all other religions, 
so that they existed only as reflected historically within it. In that case 
not everyone would have sensitivity for all that is present within 
Christianity, for Christianity would not be entirely the same for all 
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Christian peoples then any more than it is now. It follows that if no 
one has a sensitivity adequate to grasp all that is Christian, neither 
does anyone have the capacity to perceive all there is in other 
religions that may bear the seed of some distinctive future develop- 
ment within Christianity. 

(9) Page 101. There are still some Christian theologians, though 
far fewer than when this passage was first penned, who repudiate the 
whole business of Christian dogmatics. They think that Christianity 
would exhibit a healthier development and a freer and finer shape if 
the notion of presenting Christian conceptions in a cohesive whole 
had never arisen. Therefore they do all they can to break down this 
structure as much as possible, so as to reduce Christian dogmatics 
(die christliche Glaubenslehre) to a collection of monographs, to 
an aggregate of doctrines which have arisen quite differently and 
which are of very uneven value. I would not impugn their good 
intentions, but even in those earlier years I was far from agreeing with 
these men. It would be a great mistake, therefore, to suppose that this 
invective against the passion for system-making does not jibe with the 
effort to provide the most cohesive presentation of Christian faith 
possible—or that it is simply a deterioration of this far more praise- 
worthy and wholesome undertaking. Obviously, the most excellent 
way of treating religious conceptions systematically is that which ful- 
fills two functions. On the one hand, it does not profess that notions 
and concepts are the original, constitutive factors in this domain. On 
the other hand, to avoid delivering the spirit unto death along with 
the letter, it secures the vital mobility of the letter and seeks within 
the overall structure of doctrine not merely to tolerate a variety of 
distinctive positions but to build that variety in. I should hope people 
would recognize this to be the prime tendency of my own account 
of Christian faith. If they did, this would confirm my own sense of 
being quite consistent on this score. 

(10) Page 101. This passage gives offense in two ways, which I 
also feel to some extent. First of all, I have expressed preference for 
pagan over Christian Rome on account of its unrestricted mingling 
of religions, and I have called the latter comparatively godless. Then, 
although I have condemned the expulsion of heretics, I myself have 
accused certain views of being heretical and have even tried to make 
heresy into a systematic affair. 

I begin with the latter offense, as the more deepgoing and, for me, 
the more significant. Admittedly, it seems to me that a procedure for 
doing dogmatics cannot be sound unless it begins with a formula 
indicating the character of what is to be regarded Christian: a 
formal graph, as it were, by which to cut off the ordinates from 
every point on the axis of abscissas, thus by approximation being 
able to set boundaries for all permissible conceptions of Chris- 
tian faith. [The four “natural heresies” of Christianity are graphed 
like this in CF §§21-22.] What claims to be Christian but lies 
outside this area will then be called “heretical,” as has long been 
customary in the Christian church. I could not avoid drawing up 
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such a scheme in my dogmatics, and only hope that I have achieved 
the underlying purpose for doing this as adequately as possible. Only 
this approach to the subject at hand has nothing at all in common 
with the treatment of persons. Clearly many people can veer off into 
heretical language while defending their position against others in 
the heat of controversy, and do this without meaning anything heretical 
by what they say. I have fully explained my view on that point in 
The Christian Faith, §22:3 and P.S. and §25:P.S. [Der christliche 
Glaube, 1.A., §25:3-4, Zusatz; and §30: Zusatz]. It should be noted that 
many elements within the Evangelical Church in Germany have 
expressed the desire that the old church discipline should be renewed 
in a judicious manner, so that a congregation may be in a position 
to withdraw a measure of fellowship from persons whose lives betray 
denial of the Christian attitude. Since this matter has come up, I 
believe.it is especially necessary now to set aside any confusion between 
this recommendation and the false supposition that a right is thereby 
given to lay the bann on anyone who happens to be thought heretical. 
Very much to the contrary, the Evangelical Church would recognize 
no greater duty to such men, if their having Christian intentions 
cannot be denied, than to retain them in fellowship. By having a 
continued opportunity to share in discussion and to come to an under- 
standing with others concerning their beliefs, hopefully they can be 
led back to the right path. Individuals or small societies who adopt 
a contrary method, excluding from their fellowship all persons who 
do not literally subscribe to the same doctrines they do, and without 
taking any further look at their intentions, do so in an unevangelical 
spirit. They assume an authority that our church extends to no one. 

I now return to my first offense, in which I gave preference to 
pagan over Christian Rome. I further said of pagan Rome that because 
of its tolerant hospitality it was “full of gods” and of Christian Rome 
that it is “godless” on account of its systematic exclusion of heresy. 
It must be recognized, to begin with, that the rhetorical character of 
the book is especially evident in such expressions. One thing is to be 
taken quite seriously, however. I refer to that dogmatizing love of 
system which not only disdains building in variety but rigidly excludes 
all variety. By doing this, it obstructs truly vital knowledge of God, as 
much as may be within its power, and turns living doctrine into the 
dead letter, Rules that condemn everything that sounds different tend 
to suppress creativity. But it is creativity that gives rise to vital 
knowledge, and so such rules themselves degenerate into dead letters. 
This is the way the body of Roman Catholic doctrine has developed, 
in contrast to Protestant doctrine. From such a perspective, we can see 
that the ascendance of the Evangelical Church is simply the process of 
disassociating its own creative interests from any such rules. My 
lauding of ancient Rome for its receptivity to strange cults is also to be 
taken seriously, because it involved an acknowledgment of the narrow- 
mindedness and limitation of every particularized expression of poly- 
theism and a recognition of the fact that religious need should be 
freed from political constraints. Both attitudes are not only praise- 
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worthy but have also been far more conducive to the spread of 
Christianity than heresy-hunting, however well-meant, could ever be 
to its establishment and security. 

(11) Page 112. In The Christian Faith §8:P.S. 1 [Der christliche 
Glaube, 1.A. §15:5] I have opposed the view that idolatry—which, 
following the somewhat biased biblical use of the term, includes every 
kind of polytheism—has arisen out of fear. Only there I proceeded 
from a different standpoint; there I was concerned with showing that 
the lower stages of piety are on a continuum with the higher stages, 
which could not be the case if the lower arose out of fear and the higher 
not. Here I am dealing with the notion that all piety has arisen out of 
fear, and so the two accounts supplement each other. Despite the 
somewhat variable connotations of deiidomovia [“fear of the gods,” 
thus in one sense “superstition” but in another “religion” or “piety”, 
the general argument offered here would also apply to the more specific 
concern there. This is the case because it really cannot be said of the 
Greek and Roman polytheists that their faith in the gods would have 
ended if they had courageously shaken off all domination of fear from 
their lives. Likewise, what is stated there is also more generally appli- 
cable here. ‘That is, if fear is in no way a perversion of love, then fear 
can only regard its object as malevolent. Where higher beings are not 
worshiped (angebetet)—or rather appeased (abgebetet)—as evildoers, 
then, the motive cannot be fear entirely separated from love. Therefore 
it remains true that love is operative in all religion, from the very 
beginning. All growth toward perfection in religion is simply a pro- 
gressive purification of love. 

(12) Page 112. It should hardly be necessary to justify use of the 
expression “World Spirit” (Weltgeist) for designating that object of 
pious reverence which is common among all men. Nor should it be 
necessary to defend extending the term in such a manner that all the 
various forms and stages of religion can be included. In particular, 
I do not believe I can rightly be accused of having sacrificed interest 
in the most complete form of religion to the lower forms by choosing 
this term. On the contrary, I not only think that we Christians can 
fully appropriate “World Spirit” as a designation for the supreme 
being. I also contend that 1t could only have germinated in mono- 
theistic soil and that it is as free of Judaistic particularism as of that 
inadequacy of Muhammadan monotheism which I attempted to specify 
in The Christian Faith §8:4 [Der christliche Glaube, 1.A., §15:4]. 
“World Spirit” does not in the least suggest reciprocity between the 
world and the supreme being. Nor can one possibly confuse “World 
Spirit” and “World Soul” with each other. Nor can any sort of 
independence of the world from the supreme being be supposed here. 
In short, I think any Christian author is quite justified in using 
the expression “World Spirit” even though a distinctively Christian 
point of view is not its immediate source. ea l 

(13) Page 120. The Introduction to The Christian Faith included 
the basic elements of what I think philosophy of religion should be 
[see especially §2:2-3 and P.S. 2; §11:5]. Therefore it has many points 
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of contact with this book. There the main distinction presented 
was that between aesthetic and teleological forms of religion [§9]. 
Here another classification would seem to be assumed, although it is 
not explicitly stated. It might be useful, therefore, to compare how the 
two relate. In the present discussion it might appear that religion is 
being presented only as a single thing in which one or more opposing 
factors might be discerned, so that for us cultured Germans, at our own 
particular place and stage of development, the heart or spirit (Gemiith) 
is the actual world of religion whereas elsewhere external nature 
could be that world. Thus the two basic divisions proposed in The 
Christian Faith would both seem to lie on the side of spirit-religion, 
since whether active states are basically referred to passive states or 
vice versa, it is still dispositions of spirit (Gemiithszustdnde) to which 
the inner stirrings of religion are related. And so it may seem that 
the present division has superseded the former one. 

But the discussion does not suppose that there could be a nature- 
religion, in the sense that religious emotion could be aroused by men’s 
mere observation of the external world. Such observation is, in truth, 
the more elevated as it attains to speculative natural science, but it 
remains science nonetheless. Religious emotions emerge from it only 
insofar as the soul is conscious of itself in the process and thus, again, 
only insofar as such observation derives from the disposition of one’s 
spirit. Likewise religious emotions arise from the direct relation of 
nature with our life and existence only to the extent that it affects our 
present mood—once again, from the actual disposition of our spirit. The 
classification given in The Christian Faith therefore remains the 
primary one. All the stirrings of religion, whether mediated through 
nature or through historical life, present themselves in this twofold 
fashion. They bear a teleological, or ethical, character when observation 
of nature is referred to the effects of nature upon the soul, upon its 
activity and its laws. They bear an aesthetic character when the reverse 
process is taking place. The distinction between the resources of 
spirit and of nature discussed in the present book is of the sort that 
did not have to be dealt with in the Introduction to The Christian 
Faith, however, since a proper light can be thrown on the relation of 
Christianity to that distinction only in the actual theological treatment 
of Christian doctrine. 

(14) Page 121. The reader is asked to take this only as a rough 
application of the Genesis story. In no way is it to be understood as 
though the author had made this his own exegetical interpretation or 
would wish to win general acceptance for it. Nevertheless, I believe it 
can be shown to be a necessary implication of the story that conscious- 
ness of God cannot develop in a man until he has attained the 
consciousness of humankind and therewith become aware both of his 
individual subordination to it and of his differentiation within it. Nor 
can he form general concepts until this happens. It is just as certain, 
on the other hand, that neither a man’s consciousness of the supreme 
being nor even his striving to order the world for himself can ever be 
completely lost to the man’s soul until his consciousness of kind has 
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fully vanished from it. [On this Gattungsbewusstsein, see CF §§6:2; 
60:2; 121:3; and the Psychologie lectures (SW III.6).] 

_ At this point, I should like to comment on two other passages. 
First, on page 130, humility, which was earlier presented as a natural 
form of religious emotion, is spoken of as if it must counter a feeling 
of pride in one’s personal existence. Likewise contrition, earlier 
depicted as natural and essential to piety, is spoken of as if it could be 
of no advantage to piety but must be transformed into a joyful sense 
of self-sufficiency. In my view, the two notions are far from con- 
tradictory. In fact, all pious emotions are either humble or exalted in 
character and each kind needs the other to complement it: each is 
truly pious only insofar as it co-posits the other. Even in that type of 
Christianity where spreading the humbling emotions among people is 
the basis of evangelism, penitence is resolved through men’s con- 
sciousness of the divine forgiveness. Accordingly, the words “be thou 
satisfied by my steadfast love” [a liturgical phrase drawn from Psalms 
90:14] express precisely the joy of self-sufficiency which we are talking 
about here. And the counterpart to the feeling of humility—the 
feeling that the whole of humanity lives in each person and has its 
effect upon him—is precisely the one to which the Christian, of all 
men, should rise: the feeling that together the faithful form a vital 
and organic whole in which not only is each member indispensable 
to all the rest, as Paul stressed, but the distinctive contribution of all 
the others is also somehow present in each member. [On this twofold 
combination of emotions also see ch. V, p. 313, and Schleiermacher’s 
note 14 there; also CF §120:P.S., 558-560; and Christmas Eve, p. 15.] 

Further, I later say of the person in whom both forms of religious 
emotion are thus combined that he no longer has need of a mediator, 
that he is himself able to be “a mediator for many.” This statement 
is to be taken only in the subordinate sense indicated in earlier dis- 
cussion. That is, it is to be presupposed that no man in himself 
possesses the key to the proper understanding of all that is human. It 
is to be presupposed that for nearly all men much human experience 
is so foreign that they are able to recognize it only if they find it in a 
form more familiar within their own experience or find it linked to 
another form which has special value for them. Accordingly, the 
people who are able to mediate understanding are the ones who can 
combine the most foreign with the most familiar elements of human 
experience. If we ask how self-consciousness can attain enough per- 
spicacity and precision so that even the strangest experience will 
cease to appear either foreign or repugnant, the answer is: in the 
positive counterpart to humility I have been speaking of here. This 
other feeling will exist most purely, however, when all the one-sided 
characteristics of human beings are viewed in the light of the Redeemer, 
in whose life all narrow partiality was rejected. Thus there is really no 
derogation from the higher mediatorship of the Redeemer here at all. 

(15) Page 137. 1 do not wish to retract anything from the major 
substance of this address, which is that all higher feelings belong to 
religion. Nor do I wish to retract anything from the position that 
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particular actions are not to be thought of as things proceeding directly 
from the stimulus of particular feelings. Nevertheless, I would note 
that what is said in this passage has validity primarily in relation 
to the ethics of that time. I mean the Kantian and Fichtean ethics, but 
especially that of Kant himself. As long as ethics stuck to the im- 
perative method, which was very strictly followed in those systems, 
feelings could find no place in morality at all. There could not 
possibly be a command of the form: “You shall have this or that 
feeling.” In that same ethical context, it has been said of friendship 
that a person cannot have time to enter into one or to sustain it. To be 
strictly consistent, such a system would have to regard feelings in the 
same way. But ethics should not be restricted to this narrow form. 
Every other form of ethics is certainly obliged to show what place these 
feelings have within the human soul and to acknowledge their value 
for morality. This does not imply that ethics must look at these feelings 
as something that a person can or should contrive in order to serve a 
given purpose, as though morality could give him a lead on how to 
get them. Their value for morality rather lies in their being a free and 
natural function of the higher life, whose close connection with the 
higher maxims and modes of conduct can be quite precisely demon- 
strated. Ethical reflection could certainly take religion into considera- 
tion to this extent, then, just as an accurate account of religion must 
also include morality in that more restricted sense, without either of 
them being regarded as one and the same thing because of this 
connection. 

(16) Page 141. It is said here that, generally speaking, miracle is 
“simply the religious term for event” (Begebenheit) and that therefore 
everything that happens can be viewed as miraculous. Now this state- 
ment could easily incur the suspicion that it actually intends to deny 
the miraculous, since if everything is a miracle then nothing is a 
miracle. The entire passage, however, corresponds very closely to the 
discussions of miracle in The Christian Faith: §8§14:P.S.; 34:2-3; 
and 47 [Der christliche Glaube, 1.A., §§20:3; 40:2; 61]. In my view, 
as it is expressed there, reference of an event to the divine omnipotence 
at work in it and consideration of the event in its natural connection 
are not mutually exclusive. They may rise and fall together. If this is 
true, then which view is taken up first simply depends on the direction 
of one’s attention. Thus, where it is the bearing of an event upon our 
own purposes that most interests us, investigation of its natural 
connections would get us too far into the details. The divine decree 
would be the preoccupation here, while just the opposite would be 
the case if we were investigating the course of nature. Moreover, which 
of the two grants us the most satisfaction depends, on the one hand, 
on how certain we are that we have grasped the innermost content of 
the event so that we can say with some assurance that this is willed by 
God. On the other hand, it depends on how deeply we are able to 
penetrate into the relevant interrelations of nature. 

All this represents merely subjective differences, and they would 
remain so even if all men’s views should agree in every case of this 
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sort. Thus it is plainly true that all those events which most arouse 
religious attention and in which the coinherence of nature is at the 
same time most hidden are most generally regarded by people to be 
miracles. Yet it is equally true that, whether they are viewed either in 
themselves or with respect to divine causality, all events alike are 
miracles. In The Christian Faith the religious interest in the miraculous 
is taken into account and protected despite the denial of absolute 
miracle. Here the effort is to treat miracle in its purity, to remove all 
foreign ingredients which are closer to stupified amazement than to 
that joyous anticipation of a higher meaning which ought to be 
present. The intention in both places is basically the same. 

(17) Page 142. The concept of an “operation of grace” (Gnaden- 
wirkung) is known to us almost exclusively in a distinctively Christian 
form. It is difficult to explain a concept like this in a manner general 
enough so as to embrace all that is analogous in other forms of 
religion. I mean to include in it all that may distinguish a man as one 
especially favored of deity. The concept of “revelation” contains more 
of the element of receptivity, that of “inspiration” more of the element 
of productivity. The two are combined in the concept of “the operation 
of grace,” the first emphasizing grace and the second emphasizing 
operation, or effectuality. Decidedly pious people are always character- 
ized by both. The passage goes on to substitute the expression “the 
world’s entrance into man” for revelation and “man’s going out 
into the world” in the most fundamentally creative way for inspiration. 
The latter substitution will not stimulate much doubt. We can easily 
see that every inspiration contains within it the spur to go forth and 
to effect something in the world. We can also see that, without excep- 
tion, everything fundamentally creative is most properly to be re- 
garded as inspiration, as a kind of impetus least occasioned by external 
factors. The first substitution—“the world’s entrance into man’’—is in 
keeping with the account of revelation just preceding this passage. It 
could not be conceived any other way if the necessary generality of 
treatment was to be preserved here. Nevertheless, someone could easily 
raise the objection that the Christian form of religion is inadequately 
fitted in, and that it is consequently slighted in order to include the 
less developed forms. Only it should not be overlooked that the idea 
of deity does not enter our consciousness except in conjunction with 
our consciousness of the world. I believe I have made it sufficiently 
clear by now, however, that no conception of the relation between 
the deity and the world may be thought of here in a purely speculative, 
non-religious sense. 

(18) Page 147. Through my discussion in The Christian Faith 
883-5 [Der christliche Glaube, 1.A., §§8-11], I hope to have placed 
what is said here in a clearer light, especially the statement that all 
stirrings of piety represent “the immediate being of God in us through 
feeling.” It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that God’s being 
can only be active, not passive, and that the divine influence upon 
any object is the whole being of God with respect to that object. It is 
in this sense that the passage speaks of an active presence of God in 
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people, stirring them to piety. However, some further explanation may 
be in order as to why I present the unity of our nature as the being 
of God in us, in contrast to the multiplicity of functions within our 
nature; also as to why I say of this unity that it emerges in the stirrings 
of piety, since it can be determined from other contexts that self- 
consciousness is regarded as being a separate function. 

As to the first question, I admit that we can reasonably doubt 
whether saying that the unity of our nature is “the being of God” 
(das gött'iche) in us actually refers to anything more than that in 
which our capacity to become conscious of God is rooted. But even if 
this criticism had some basis, it would still be true that the divine 
(das göttliche) is aroused within us in the stirrings of piety, and this 
is the main point here. 

As to the second question, I admit that the unity of our nature 
can neyer emerge by itself alone, because it is the absolutely inward 
aspect (das schlechthin Innerliche) of our nature. But the unity of 
our nature does appear most immediately in self-consciousness, since 
this is where all merely particular relations are able to fade into the 
background. On the other hand, there certainly are occasions when 
particular relations come to the fore in self-consciousness. At these 
times self-consciousness has the predominant appearance of being a 
separate function. 

(19) Page 149. Hopefully this whole discussion is clarified by what 
is stated in The Christian Faith, especially in §8:P.S. 2 [Der christliche 
Glaube, 1.A., §15:5]. It is also intended to supplement that account. 
Since anyone can fit the two together, it is not necessary for me to enter 
upon a defense against the supposition—I shouldn’t like to call it an 
accusation—which persons I greatly respect, some of whom have since 
died, have extracted from this address. I refer to the supposition that I 
prefer to think of the supreme being in the impersonal form—what 
some have called my “atheism” and others my “Spinozism.” But I 
should have thought that it was genuinely Christian to seek out piety 
wherever it may occur and to acknowledge it under whatever form it 
may appear. Christ himself enjoined this upon his disciples. Paul 
carried this out not only among the Jews and Jewish proselytes but 
also among the heathens at Athens. [Compare Schleiermacher's de- 
tailed reply to such criticisms by his friend Friedrich S. G. Sack, in 
his letter of early June 1801 (Br. III, 280-286). The same issue arose 
again with the son, Karl Heinrich Sack, in 1822 (Br. IV, 304-306).] 

I said, quite impartially, that it was by no means a matter of 
indifference whether a person is unable to adopt a particular form of 
representing the supreme being or whether he completely rejects the 
supreme being and generally resists the emergence of piety within 
himself. I did not think it necessary to protest against all the false 
implications that might be drawn from this position. But I did fail to 
remember that often people who are moving to the right think people 
who proceed straight ahead are going left! Anyone who ponders even 
the few words I have written on pantheism here and in other passages, 
however, will certainly not believe me capable of holding to material- 
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istic pantheism of any kind. And if he cares to look into the matter 
closely, he will find that two provisions I have made are of the utmost 
importance. On the one hand, he will recognize it to be a virtually 
inalterable requirement for the highest stage of piety that one should 
appropriate the conception of a personal God. On the other hand, 
he will acknowledge the essential inadequacy of attributing a personal- 
ity to the supreme being—indeed, he will see that this is hazardous 
unless the greatest care is taken to refine the notion. The conception 
of a personal God is required where it is necessary to interpret one’s 
immediate religious experience to oneself or others or where one’s 
heart is engaged in direct communication, or dialogue, with the 
supreme being. 

Among the theologians of the church the profoundest have always 
worked at the process of refining that conception. If one were to lift 
out of context all that they have said on the matter and gather this 
together in an effort to clear away what is limited and anthropomorphic 
in language about God’s “personality,” it would be as easy to surmise 
that they had denied personality to God as that they had attributed it 
to him. And it would also be evident that, since it is so difficult to 
think of a personality truly infinite and incapable of passivity, one 
should make a great distinction between the conception of a personal 
and of a living God. Only the concept of a living God can play a 
decisive role over against materialistic pantheism or against the blind 
necessity uphe!d in the more genuine types of atheism. How one is 
to move within the limits of this rubric must be left to one’s 
imaginative skill and to one’s dialectical scruples. If pious sensitivity 
is operative, then the two will together prevent undue wavering or 
excess on either side. Where imagination tends to picture a too- 
human personality, dialectical scruples will serve to restrain it by 
forming a frightful image of its consequences. Where dialectical 
effort tends to curtail the imaginative representation of divine per- 
sonality through negative formulas, imaginative skill will know how 
to serve its own needs. 

In this respect, I especially wanted to emphasize here that if the 
one form of conceiving God does not of itself exclude piety then of 
itself the other form does not succeed any better in providing for 
piety. How many men there are in whose lives piety has little weight 
and influence but for whom this conception of God’s personality is 
indispensable! And, in the other direction, how many there are who 
manifest the deepest piety but who in their utterances concerning the 
supreme being have never brought in the concept of personality at 
all, as it might rightly be used. : 

(20) Page 154. This passage diverges from what I wrote here in the 
previous edition. [In fact, the last two paragraphs were greatly re- 
worked in both II and III. The very last sentence is the one chiefly 
in question here. In I and II, it read: “For it could only be viewed as 
a matter of ‘commerce,’ but our morality is not something to be 
‘transacted’; ‘handling’ it is unthinkable.” But these meanings of 
handelnd, gehandelt, and Handeln (corresponding to the words in 
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the single quotes added here) were not entirely clear in context.] 
This is partly because the statement that morality is not “a matter of 
commerce,” although correct in connection with what preceded it, 
seemed to require careful elucidation to avoid being misleading—but 
this would not be in place here. 

It also seemed to me that to be complete the whole discussion 
needed an additional thesis to the effect that freedom and morality 
are endangered by holding out the expectation of divine recompense. 
In controversy over this subject, especially as it is carried on between 
the Kantians and the Eudaemonists, people have often overlooked the 
great difference between holding up divine recompense as an induce- 
ment and making theoretical use of it for gaining an understanding 
of the way this world is ordered. The former is by way of being an 
unmoral, especially an unchristian, procedure. Those who genuinely 
proclaim Christianity would never use it. Nor has it any basis in 
Scripture. The theoretical procedure is natural and necessary, in that 
only by such investigation can it be seen how the divine law extends 
over the whole nature of man. Far from bringing about a split in 
human nature, such theoretical inquiry most thoroughly preserves its 
unity. But the understanding gained in this way is admittedly very 
different depending on whether curiosity and the love of truth are 
free of admixture with alien ingredients or not. It is hardly to be 
denied, moreover, that the demands of self-love will tend to attribute 
arbitrariness to any supposed divine recompense, and that the most 
narrowly conceived notions of divine personality will suggest this; 
for it is only in personality that arbitrariness arises. 

(21) Page 156. This section on immortality has encountered 
similar difficulties as that on the personality of God. Because it was 
directed toward narrow conceptions, impure to their very roots, it 
has given rise to similar misunderstandings. Here the indictment is 
that I have disparaged the hope of immortality, in the prevailing sense 
of the word, and that by showing up its weaknesses I have wished to 
disprove it. But this was certainly not the place to develop my whole 
understanding of the notion, or to present the particular view of it 
I hold as a Christian. This treatment is to be found in the second part 
of The Christian Faith [especially §§117-120 and 157-163]. The two 
discussions are meant to complement each other. 

Here the only question to be answered was whether this hope is so 
essentially bound to the pious tendency of man’s spirit that the two 
stand or fall together. How could I answer other than in the negative? 
Today most scholars hold, for example, that in earlier times the old 
covenant did not contain this hope. It is also easy to demonstrate that 
in the state of pious emotion the soul is considerably more immersed 
in the present than turned toward the future. This address tries 
somewhat obscurely to derive this hope for an everlasting renewal of 
individual life from the lowest stage of self-love. This attempt might 
be rather hard to take, since it borders on a more apparently apt 
derivation from the interest of love in cherished objects. After all, this 
hope is one very widely distributed among the noblest of men! But 
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when I envisaged all the forms in which the hope of immortality can 
emerge as the highest, most intimate feeling of one’s spirit, what 
could I do? Precisely here it seemed to me both natural and necessary 
in facing the opponents of faith to warn against their confusing some 
particular way of conceiving of immortality with the matter itself. The 
danger is especially great if that way of conceiving of it bears the 
unmistakable traces of an inferior but hidden motive behind it. It also 
seemed important not to mislead people into dealing with the question 
in a way limited to the kind of self-consciousness that is hampered with 
merely individual affinities. My aim was rather to help them deal with 
the question as it naturally arises for an individual in whom distinctly 
personal interest is purified—that is, purified by subordination to self- 
consciousness that is elevated to the place where one may be conscious 
of humankind and of human nature as a larger whole. 

On the other hand, I also wanted to avoid endless explanations 
which would have had to involve more and more discussion alien to 
the main subject as they spun themselves out. To do this it was 
necessary to make the opponents of faith realize that this subject 
can be treated in a purely religious manner only among a certain 
group. I mean those who have already cultivated within themselves 
that higher life which is given by true piety and which alone is truly 
worthy of victory over death. Am I being too severe against that self- 
deluding attitude and mode of thinking which presumes to grasp the 
nature of immortality by supposing people can be led to it through a 
corresponding arousal of hope and fear? In defense I can only say 
that there is nothing merely rhetorical in what I say here, but that I 
have in fact always had a very strong feeling about it. I desire nothing 
more than this: Let every man, if he will examine his piety, see for 
himself not merely—as Plato says—that souls appear before the judges 
of the underworld stripped of all accouterments gained through their 
earlier station in life. But, further, laying these claims to endless 
duration aside and looking at himself just as he is, let every man then 
decide whether these claims have any more to them than those super- 
fluous claims of title by which the mighty of the earth have often 
thought they must adorn themselves, claims to lands they neither 
possess nor ever will possess. If a man is truly divested of his earthly 
attachments but still finds that quality of eternal life remaining with 
him to which the closing of this address points, then he will readily 
understand what I have been aiming at in my presentation of Christian 
faith. 

In any case, the parallel indicated here between the two ideas of 
God and immortality with respect to the various ways they can be 
conceived is not to be overlooked. Just as the most anthropomorphic 
presentations of God’s personality usually presuppose a type of con- 
sciousness that is morally unrefined, the same is true of those pre- 
sentations of immortality which simply picture the Elysian fields as a 
more beautiful and expansive earth. There is also a great difference 
between being unable to think of God in such a personal way and 
being unable to think of the living God at all—only the latter des- 
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ignating actual atheism; and likewise the view of immortality which 
does not depend on a sensible image of it is far removed from that 
which holds no hope for immortality at all. Finally, just as we would 
call any person pious who believes in a living God, we would say the 
same of anyone who believes in an eternal life of the spirit, without 
desiring to exclude any manner or means of holding this belief. 


ITI 
THE CULTIVATION OF RELIGION! 


The effort to make proselytes of unbelievers is deeply rooted 
in the character of religion, as I myself have willingly confessed. 
Yet that is not what leads me now to speak to you about men’s 
cultivation of this eminent capacity and about what makes this 
cultivation possible. For the faithful there is only one way to 
cultivate religion: through the free expression and communica- 
tion of religion itself.? 

When religion moves with all its special force within a man, 
carrying every faculty of his spirit in its stream, we may expect 
it to extend somehow into the hearts of all whose lives are in- 
cluded within the circle of his influence. Every corresponding 
part of another person’s being should be touched by its vibra- 
tions, so that the person becomes truly aware of that same factor 
within himself. And it should be very satisfying for him whose 
life has stimulated this awareness to hear an accompanying note 
of response. How does the pious person arouse similar experi- 
ence in others? By his own intention, he does this only through 
the natural expressions of his own life. Where this doesn’t work, 
he honorably disdains using any external pressure, any means 
of forcing the issue, in the calm conviction that the time has 
not yet come for a corresponding response to make itself felt. 

Such unsuccessful results are not new to any of us. How 
often, for example, have I struck up the music of my religion 
in the effort to move people—setting forth, as it were, with a 
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soft simple line of notes, then carried by youthful passion to 
express the fullest harmony of religious feelings—but nothing 
stirred in my listeners and no response came! Even here, where 
ĮI am sharing with an unusually intelligent and sensitive audience, 
how much of what I say will sadly return to me not under- 
stood—no matter what values may be in it? Indeed, how many 
of my words will have conveyed even the faintest notion of 
their intent? And how often, not only for me but for all who 
proclaim religion, will this fate repeat itself? Nevertheless this 
plight shall not distress us, for we know that it is inevitable. It 
is bound to be expected from the very beginning. Never will we 
be so Wrenched from our serene equanimity as to try to force 
our form of sensitivity by some other means—either upon this 
or upon the rising generation. 


A. RELIGION DEVELOPED, Not TAUGHT 


None of us comes even close to having all the features that 
constitute humanity as a whole. So many people lack so much, 
in fact, no wonder the number of persons who refuse to culti- 
vate religion within themselves is so great! Under the circum- 
stances, it must necessarily be great. If the basic diversity among 
men were less notable, could we gain a perspective on what I 
might call the incarnate, historical existence of religion? How 
could we find the bounds that religion stakes out on all sides, 
setting itself apart from the other basic capacities of men, capac- 
ities which likewise set bounds to religion? Or how should we 
know how far a man can go in this or that direction without reli- 
gion and where religion supports and advances him on his 
way? How should we suspect that it is at work in him even 
without his knowing? 

We ask: Why doesn’t the smoldering spark of religion flare 
up in many people—no matter how patiently and with what 
care we may tend it? Why isn’t religion brought to life even 
with people in whom it would have broken through all obstacles 
under more fortunate circumstances? It is of the nature of things, 
especially in these times of general confusion and upheaval. 
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In our age nothing human remains unshaken. Today every 
person must continually face the possibility of having to aban- 
don what has determined his place in the world and binds him 
to the earthly order of things and of having to give himself 
over to another way. Even more: he knows he may end up 
drowning in the rapids of current history. What are we to ex- 
pect in such a situation? What are we to expect where we find 
groups not only exercising their own capacities to the full but 
also having to summon aid on all sides just to hold onto what 
they see to be the supports of the world and society, of art and 
science, where we find groups which—as if by an unfathomable 
fate moving deep within them—are now suddenly rising up and 
letting everything that has so long revolved about them fall 
away? What are we to expect where we find still other groups 
restlessly, zealously at work clearing away the ruins of fallen 
centuries, seeking to be among the first to settle upon that 
fertile soil supposedly forming beneath them out cf the quick- 
cooling lava of the terrifying volcano? What are we to expect 
in a situation where each person, even without leaving his place, 
is so mightily affected by the vehement shaking of all things that 
in the general turbulence he must be glad just to fix his eye 
steadily enough on any one object to hold to it and thus grad- 
ually gain the conviction that something still stands? In such 
circumstances it would be foolish to expect that many would 
be ripe for cultivating and retaining religious feelings,’ for 
these thrive best in peace and quiet. 

In the midst of this ferment the aspect of the moral world 
is indeed more lofty and majestic than ever. At moments we 
may catch the signs of more significant currents than have 
appeared in centuries. But who can rescue himself from the 
universal turmoil? Who can escape the dominion of narrower 
interests? Who has enough serenity to stand still or enough 
steadfastness to gain an impartial perspective? Even in the most 
propitious times and with the best intentions not only to arouse 
the capacity for religion through relevant communication but 
also to engraft and nurture it in every feasible manner, how is 
the way to be found? All that one man can do for others through 
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his own activity and skill is to share his conceptions with them, 
enabling these to provide some groundwork for their own think- 
ing. In this way perhaps they will entwine these conceptions 
within their own. When the time is ripe perhaps these con- 
ceptions will be remembered. This much a person can do. No 
one, however, can ever make others produce whatever thoughts 
he desires. 

You know how ambiguous words are. Furthermore, a person 
can never be so accustomed to an expression that he will have 
only one particular reaction whenever he hears it. Still less can 
he be influenced to pass beyond the normal associations so that 
he freely reacts within himself simply as another person wants 
him to. In short, everyone can affect the mechanics of the 
spirit to some degree, but into its vital organization—into that 
sanctified workshop of the universe where the spirit’s work is 
done—no one can penetrate at will. There no one is able to 
change or shift, augment or cut away. At the very most one may 
perhaps forcibly retard the development of another’s spirit, 
by manipulating its mechanism. In this respect a portion of 
another’s growth may indeed be maimed, stunted, or curtailed 
by external restraint. But one cannot positively form him this 
way, because all that belongs to the true life of a man emerges 
from this very inmost center of his life’s organization, this 
sanctuary which cannot be entered by force. This is where all 
that is to become an increasingly active and effective drive 
within him is to be found. 


Freedom to Perceive the Whole 


Such is the character of religion. In whatever spirit it dwells 
it is unbrokenly vital and effective, making everything into an 
object for itself, turning every thought and action into a theme 
for its own unearthly art to elaborate upon. Consequently, like 
all else that is supposed to be continually present and alive 
within the human spirit it lies far outside the sphere of mere 
impartation or teaching. “Instruction” in religion, in the sense 
which implies that piety is itself teachable, is an insipid and sense- 
less word for anyone who views it in the way set forth here. 
Certainly we can communicate our opinions and doctrines to 
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others. For this we need only the words, and others need only 
the intellect’s> power of apprehension and repetition. But we 
know very well that those things are mere shadows of the inner 
stirrings of religion.® If our students do not share our emotions, 
then even if they really understand what has been communi- 
cated on the plane of thought they cannot have any true and 
rewarding possession of it. They cannot because this process of 
becoming inwardly perceptive by being-grasped-within-oneself? 
cannot be taught. Indeed it must be said even of the most lively 
person, who is able to extract the pristine light of the universe 
from whatever objects confront him, that even he cannot by 
the mere words of teaching transmit the power and readiness 
to perceive this light to others. 

There is, of course, an imitative talent which we can perhaps 
arouse in some. We may do so to the point of easing the way, 
when we represent sacred feelings to them in rather forceful 
tones,’ so that they may produce a corresponding experience 
within themselves. At a distance what they experience looks 
similar to feelings they think fill our soul. But does that imitative 
process really penetrate their own inmost being? Is that religion, 
in the true sense of the word? If you want to compare the sense 
for the universe with the sense for art, you must not compare 
these possessors of a passive religiosity—if you want to call it 
that—with people who are stirred and gripped by everything 
that comes in sight without themselves producing any actual 
works of art. This will not work, because the art works of 
religion are always and everywhere exposed. The whole world 
is a gallery of religious scenes, and every man finds himself in 
the midst of them. You must rather think of them as being like 
people who cannot be brought really to experience works of 
art until the commentaries and impressions of others are applied 
like medicinal stimulants to their dulled feeling for life, people 
who are able even then only to utter a few unsuited words not 
their own from a technical language they have poorly under- 
stood. By mere teaching you can bring them this far, and no 
further. All efforts at “training” and “exercise” in such things 
have to stop at achieving this goal. 

Show me one person to whom you have imparted or engrafted 
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either power of judgment or an observing spirit, either a feeling 
for art or a feeling for morality, and I shall pledge myself to 
teach religion also. 

Again, there certainly is a relationship of “master” and 
“disciple” in religion. There are individuals in this domain to 
whom thousands apply, but the attachment of these people 
is no blind imitation. They are not disciples because their 
master has made them so. He is rather their master because 
they have chosen him for this purpose.! A person who through 
the expressions of his own religion has aroused that religion 
in others as well cannot keep them under his control after that 
point. Their religion is also free as soon as it comes to life. It 
goes its own way. As soon as the sacred spark is lit up within 
a person’s soul, it expands into a free and lively flame fed by 
its own special atmosphere. That flame more or less illumines 
the whole world, so that on its own power the soul can settle 
far away from the spot where the spark for its new life was first 
kindled. And so, compelled only by the feeling of its incapacity 
and finitude, by an inward self-originating determination to settle 
in some particular region, without being ungrateful to its first 
guide the soul chooses that climate which suits it best. There 
the soul seeks a point of focus,? moves about within its new 
course setting its own limits. There the soul calls him master who 
first took up this preferred region and presented it in all its 
glory. There the soul becomes his disciple by its own free love 
and choice.? 

Thus it is not as though I desired to cultivate you or anyone 
else for religion. It is not as though I wanted even to teach you 
how you might turn your aims and discipline to this end. This 
would mean leaving the domain of religion, when I would pre- 
fer to stay there with you a little longer. The universe forms its 
own observers and admirers. We shall now take a look at how 
that comes about, as far as that formative process admits. 

As you know, we generally discern each basic element of 
humanity existing in an individual by the way it is either 
limited or left free by the other elements. Only through the 
general tension between the various elements does each element 
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attain a definite form and mass in each individual, and this 
tension is in turn sustained only by the conjunction of individual 
elements and through the general movement of the whole 
collocation of elements. Therefore every individual and every 
element within him is a work of the whole. Pious sense can 
apprehend man in no other way. I realize you think the religious 
limitation of our contemporaries in this respect is fine. I deplore 
it. And I would like to refer to it now. As I proceed I hope to 
make clear to you why we are this way and to indicate what must 
happen if our boundaries are to be extended on this side—as 
I think it is high time they should be!!° Here I only wish that I 
could make you aware that in your own being and working 
you yourselves are also instruments of the universe and that 
your doings, although directed toward quite different things, 
have a definite influence on religion in its present situation. 


B. OBSTACLES TO TRUE INWARD CULTURE 


Man is born with the religious capacity as with every other 
basic capacity. If only his sense for the innermost depths of his 
own existence! is not forcibly suppressed, if only all fellowship 
between him and the primal being"? is not broken and blocked— 
these being the two elements of religion—then without fail 
these elements will develop in every person, in each after his 
own fashion. But in our time, unfortunately, this is precisely 
what happens from earliest childhood on—and to a considerable 
extent. It hurts to see how the rage for calculating and explaining 
impedes people's sensitivity, how current practice conspires to 
bind men to the finite, and to a very small portion at that, so 
that the infinite recedes as far as possible from their eyes. Not a 
day passes but what I witness this outrage. 

Who is it that hinders the growth of religion? Not you, not 
the doubters and scoffers. Suppose all of you shared their desire 
to do away with religion. You would still not disturb nature’s 
efforts to draw out piety from the inmost depths of the soul. 
Your attempts would only find receptive soil later on in people’s 
lives. Not even the immoral do the most to impede the growth of 
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religion, contrary to what one might think, since their efforts 
and effects are opposed to quite another force than this. No, 
it is our modern “knowledgeable” and “practical” men who 
are the great foes of religion in the present situation. They 
become so because they are able to injure men’s lives from child- 
hood on, to crush men’s higher aspirations. Their tremendous 
influence mainly explains why religion plays such a poor and 
insignificant role today. 

I look upon the longing of young hearts for the marvelous 
and supernatural with great reverence. How gaily they take 
in the motley show of things! And yet they also seek something 
else to set over against it, grasping all around them for some- 
thing that surpasses accustomed phenomena, that surpasses the 
ordinary run of things in their life. No matter how many 
earthly objects are presented to their senses, with them it is 
always as though there were other senses beyond these which 
will atrophy if not fed. Such are the first stirrings of religion. 
A secret, inexplicable presentiment drives them on beyond the 
riches of this world. This is why every trace of a new presenti- 
ment is so welcome to them, why they delight so in stories 
about unearthly beings, and why they embrace most vigorously 
what has no clear-cut presence. They do so with a zealousness 
of love one ordinarily devotes to an object which one strongly 
feels he has a right to though he cannot publicly establish 
that right! To be sure, it is a delusion to seek the infinite wholly 
outside the finite, to seek the higher and spiritual things of life 
outside the things of earth and sense. But isn’t it quite natural 
among those who have only a surface acquaintance with the 
finite and sensible? And isn’t it a delusion whole peoples and 
whole schools of learning suffer under? 

If only there were guardians of religion among those en- 
trusted with the younger generation, how readily this natural 
error could be corrected then! And, in brighter times, how 
eagerly young souls would then surrender to the ever-present 
influences of the infinite upon them! 

It would be even better if life were left to take its course 
undisturbed. Indeed, suppose it were true that in childish imag- 
ination the taste for grotesque figures is as natural to religion 
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as it is to art. Suppose one amply satisfied this taste, even 
conjoined the serious and sacred mythology some take to be the 
inmost essence of religion with such flighty games of childhood 
and with as much carefree abandon as you please, so that the 
heavenly Father, the Savior, and the angels are all simply treated 
as another kind of fairy or sylph.18 Admittedly, for many people 
much contained in these childish notions would serve to lay the 
foundation for easy domination by some inadquate and lifeless 
letter. As the earlier pictures faded the word would remain 
hanging, like an empty frame in which they were once fastened. 
Even so, in that way of treating him a man would still be left 
more to himself. Eventually an honest and uncorrupt spirit, 
who knew how to steer clear of the appetite for brooding 
speculation and sophistry, might find the right way out of this 
labyrinth. 

In our day, however, that inclination is forcibly suppressed 
from the very outset. Everything wonderful and full of mystery 
is proscribed. Children’s imaginations are not to be filled with 
“airy pictures,” they say. Their memories could just as easily 
be stored with the experience of real objects instead, and with 
things to prepare them for life! So it is that the poor young 
souls, who long for other nourishment, are wearied with moral- 
istic tales and have to learn how fine it is to be “genteel” or 
how advantageous to be “discreet.” The current notions of 
things, which they would have encountered soon enough on 
their own, are pressed upon them as if this were an urgent 
business that could never be finished too soon. And without 
regard for their real needs, they are plied with provender of 
which there will be a superabundance before they even require 


it. 


A Countering Impulse 


Insofar as a man is forced to be narrowly occupied with 
some particular matter, a countering impulse rises within him 
to protect the universality of sense from going under—a drive 
to lay that dominating activity and all similar activities to rest, 
so that he may simply open his senses to the influence of all 
impressions that may come. In a singularly fruitful way, this 
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countering drive is strongest when the general impact of life is 
especially revealed within a man’s own breast and in a man’s 
own immediate environment. But what a “tragedy” if children 
are permitted to indulge this drive of theirs in quiet ease and 
comfort! From the bourgeois standpoint this would be rank in- 
dolence and sloth! There must be aim or design in everything— 
“accomplishment”! And when the mind will no longer serve, 
then let them exercise their bodies! Work and play, yes, but 
serene, submissive contemplation—never!4 

The main thing, however, is this: that our children should 
learn to analyze and explain everything; and with this habit 
of explanation our children are completely defrauded of sensi- 
tivity, for explanation is diametrically opposed to sense as these 
people prescribe it. Sense spontaneously seeks out objects; it 
encounters them, offers to embrace them; it transmits something 
to them which marks them as its possession, its work; it wants 
to find and to be found. But that habit of explanation some 
people recommend knows nothing of such illuminating truth 
or of such a genuine spirit of discovery as exists in the vision 
of a child. From the very start all children are asked to do is to 
transcribe all objects precisely into thought. Objects are simply 
“given,” they are told. For all men they are continuously the 
same, “thank God!”—an inheritance for all, duly acquired and 
transmitted, all totaled up in good order, all their properties 
settled. Just take these objects “as life brings them,” because this 
is what you are to understand, say their elders. But to seek for 
yourselves and to try to interact with things in any vital way 
is high-flown and eccentric! It is a “vain pursuit,” dear chil- 
dren, “availing nothing” in human life, where you must simply 
view and treat things as they have already been presented to 
you! To which I reply: Indeed, it avails nothing, except that a 
genuinely creative life is not to be found without it. Such a life 
can only emerge out of true inward culture. 


C. THe GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS SENSITIVITY 


Sense tries to receive the undivided impress of something 
whole: to observe what and how something is in itself, and to 
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recognize each thing in its distinctive character. But for the 
sort of understanding these people have this is of no interest at 
all. The what and how of things is too remote for them. It is 
only to “getting somewhere” and to “having some purpose” that 
they endlessly devote their activities. They do not wish to grasp 
anything in and of itself but only in certain special relations and 
therefore only piecemeal, not as a whole. To try to determine 
whether the object they would understand is a whole, or in what 
way it is, would lead them too far afield. If they did desire to 
do this they would hardly end up so completely lacking in reli- 
gion. But they only have use for what serves some “admirable 
purpose,’ and so their way is to anatomize everything—always 
with such useful ends in view. This is how they deal with 
whatever forms a whole in itself despite their attitudes—I mean 
with all that is art either in nature or in the works of man. They 
annihilate art before it can have its effect. They do this by 
explaining it in detail. Then, having first robbed it of its 
character as art by dissecting it, they present the resultant frag- 
ments as the objects of their lessons. 

You will have to grant that this is, in fact, the practice of 
our “educated” folk. Surely you will admit also that a remark- 
able superabundance of sensitivity is needed if any part of 
sense is to elude this hostile treatment, and that for this reason 
the number of those who are capable of rising to a level which 
can arouse something of religion within them must be small. 

But the growth of a person’s sensitivity is still further checked 
by this process, so that whatever is left of his sense may also 
be diverted from the universe. This possibility emerges because 
all the interests of the young are supposed to be confined within 
the restraints of bourgeois civil life. In particular, all conduct 
is supposed to bear upon this life. And so, these folk say, even 
the precious inner harmony of a man consists in nothing but 
the “bearing” of all this bourgeois tutoring upon his conduct. 
Of course they never consider that the being of each member of 
a state has come to life from within the whole, and must have 
done so as is true of the state itself. They do not understand 
that otherwise there can be no true life of freedom for a man 
there.15 They are sunk to such blind idolatry of civil life as it 
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now exists that they are also convinced it affords quite sufficient 
material for a man’s sense. They think civil life provides all 
the perspective he needs. Consequently they think they have 
the right to guard against anyone’s seeking something else or 
diverging in dissatisfaction from this point of view they offer. 
For them, this view is the natural center and axis of a man’s very 
existence. 

Therefore all searching or enthusiasm not directly relevant 
to their potnt of view strikes them as uselessly exhausting exer- 
cises. The soul must as far as possible be restrained from such 
exercises by occupying itself in “purposeful activity.” Sheer love 
for poetry and art, even for nature, is for them an extravagance, 
therefore—one to be tolerated only because many find consola- 
tion and compensation in it for various ills suffered. Studies are 
likewise to be pursued “with wise and sober moderation,” but 
never without reference to “life” lest these studies overstep 
the prescribed bounds. Although not even the smallest factor 
is to be neglected within the sphere of knowledge, the greatest 
is condemned simply because it has broader aims—as though 
it were something mean or perverted. 

Some things, of course, still have to be explored to some 
depth. Put this is a necessary evil, in their view. They thank 
the gods that there are always a few people around who have a 
natural inclination for such inquiry, with solemn pity looking 
upon them as “willing sacrifices.” Furthermore, they heartily 
deplore the fact that there are feelings which wholly resist any 
effort to tame them by imposing external formulas and pre- 
scriptions. They are disturbed that by following such feelings 
so many men become “immoral” and “socially maladjusted.” 
Among the “they” include people who go a bit beyond ordinary 
industriousness and put their whole emphasis on the moral 
side of civil life. All these people consider such feelings to be 
among the profoundest scourges of humanity. They want to 
see these feelings remedied with all possible speed. 

The great evil, to me, is that these good people really be- 
lieve their civil activity is everything. They think that it exhausts 
the tasks of mankind, that if others did what they do no one 
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would need more sense than is needed for this alone. There- 
fore they cut everything down to size, and they will not let 
anything distinctly creative appear that might stimulate religious 
interest.16 They only certify what can be viewed and com- 
prehended from their standpoint. And what a small barren 
area this is! It is an arena bereft of science and morality, lack- 
ing in art and love, without spirit and, I might almost say, 
without the letter too.3 In short, their circle of concern lacks 
everything by which the world might be opened to discovery— 
despite their many lofty pretentions about all these things. They 
actually believe that they have “the real and true world,” that 
they are the ones who have grasped and dealt with everything 
in its proper connection. 

If only they could see just once that in order to gain per- 
spective on anything as an element of the whole one must 
necessarily have viewed it in its distinctive nature and in its 
highest fulfillment! For in this universe of ours a thing can only 
be something through the totality of its relations and effects. This 
is its sum and substance. And to be truly aware of this one must 
have considered each matter not from some point external to 
it but from its own center out and from all aspects bearing any 
relation to that center: that is, in its own separate existence, 
in its own essence. This way one seeks to obtain all relevant 
points of view for each thing. The diametrically opposite way 
is to recognize only one point of view for everything—the sure 
way to point oneself clear away from the universe, to sink down 
into the most sadly isolated regions of man’s world and to be- 
come a veritable drudge of a serf!" upon the plot of earth where 
one happens to be standing. 


Openings into the Infinite 

In a man’s relationship to this world there are certain open- 
ings into the infinite, lookout points at which each person’s 
attention is directed so that his sense may find the way to the 
whole. By gazing out, a person may not have experienced any 
immediate feelings of definite content, but he will surely have 
gained a general receptiveness to religious feelings.1® These 
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folk prudently block up all such prospects too, by placing some 
philosophical caricature at each point. It is like the custom of 
covering unsightly spots on the wall with ghastly pictures! Sup- 
pose that the omnipotence of the universe is still made manifest 
through this experience, as sometimes happens. Suppose that 
something gets through to them after all, so that their soul 
cannot help being at least slightly stirred by what they have 
observed. Nevertheless the infinite is not anything like a final 
goal to them. It is like a post at the end of a race course, to be 
rounded at the greatest speed but not touched so that they can 
return to their former place as quickly as possible. 

Birth and death are such points. When we think of these 
we cannot avoid recalling that our own selves are completely 
surrounded by the infinite. Birth and death are everyday occur- 
rences. Yet when they touch us closely they never fail to arouse 
feelings of quiet longing and awesome reverence. Likewise the 
immeasurability we discern in sense perception at least hints 
at a still higher infinity. But nothing would please these people 
more than to use the greatest diameter of the cosmos for pur- 
poses of measure in ordinary life—just as prime meridian is used 
today. Suppose the picture of life and death does get to them. 
Believe me: no matter how much they may speak of religion be- 
cause of this, they still like nothing so much as to use such an 
occasion to win a few of our young people over to a cautious 
economical use of their powers for the sake of prolonging life! 

Certainly they are sufficiently punished for this, for they 
lack any higher standpoint from which to form some basic 
wisdom at least upon this matter of prolonging life, on which 
they so depend. Instead they move slavishly, obsequiously among 
ancient forms. Or they divert themselves with petty improve- 
ments. This represents the extreme of practical-mindedness 
toward which our age is being hurried along by impractical 
scholastic word-wisdom. And with such rapid strides! What we 
see here is a new barbarism. Fit counterpart to the old, it is the 
ripe fruit of that paternalistic eudaemonistic politics which 
has supplanted crude despotism and spreads itself over every 
area of life today. We have all been affected by this new bar- 
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barism. Because of it, our capacity for religion, not being able 
in its development to keep pace with other things, has suffered 
neglect at the very early stages of life. 

Now we must not forget that you are the ones I am primarily 
addressing. And I can’t possibly group you with these men— 
these brittle buttresses of a crumbling age! You wouldn’t want 
to be lumped together with them either. They do not deni- 
grate religion, although they do all that is in their power to 
quash it. And they are not to be called cultured, although they 
do have formative influence on the age and try to enlighten 
men—and would enlighten us all to the point of abominable 
clarity if they could! They dominate the territory today. You 
cultured folk, together with us, inhabit only a hut within it. 
Whole towns and states are educated on their principles. Their 
product is to be found not only in society but in the sciences 
and in philosophy as well. Yes, even in philosophy. Today 
their peculiar province is not only ancient philosophy. (As 
you know, with great historical gusto people now divide 
philosophy into only three parts: ancient, modern, and most 
modern!) They have annexed modern philosophy as well. 
Through their powerful influence upon every sort of worldly 
interest—and by assuming the false face of philanthropy, which 
hoodwinks even people’s social inclination—this way of think- 
ing continually tends to suppress religion. It exerts every pres- 
sure it can to resist any movement by which life strives to break 


through. 


Turning to the Inner World 


Religion can crack this hard surface only if the most stren- 
uous spirit of resistance to this general tendency helps out. 
Religion can never come on the scene now except in a form in 
which that opposition is made extremely evident. Since every- 
thing follows the law of affinity, sense can only win the upper 
hand by taking possession of an object on which that kind of 
intellection so hostile to it is loosely attached, intellection to 
which sense can therefore most easily adapt itself and with 
strength for self-determination left over. This object is the inner, 
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not the outer world. “Enlightening” psychology—the master- 
piece of this mode of intellect—has finally exhausted itself by 
its excesses. It has all but lost its good name. Calculating intellect 
has left the field again to uninhibited perception.*° 

The religious man turns his sensitivity inward. He is taken 
up first of all with contemplation of his own experience. His 
attention is directed to his own innermost depths. For the time 
being he leaves all external matters, intellectual and physical 
alike, to men of reason. Let them concentrate on such investiga- 
tions if they care to! According to the same law of affinity a 
feeling for the infinite is most easily developed in people who are 
driven farthest by their very nature from the gathering place 
of all who resist the full and universal life of man.™ It is for 
this reason that from of old all truly religious intellects have 
been marked with a mystical tinge. It is for this reason that all 
imaginative natures, who are too airy to engage in fixed, solid 
mundane affairs, have at least some impulses to piety. This is 
the peculiar character of all the religious phenomena of our 
own time. In various mixtures, these are the two colors—the 
imaginative and the mystical—from which they are all com- 
posed. “Phenomena,” I say, for in the present situation more is 
hardly to be expected. 

Imaginative natures are wanting in penetrating intellect, 
in the capacity to master essentials. What satisfies them is a light, 
ever-changing play of lovely combinations—often charming 
but always fortuitous and quite subjective. For them this is 
supreme. ‘Their eyes are blind to any connection more intimate 
and profound, because they are simply interested in pursuing 
the infinity and generality of stimulating appearances. Depend- 
ing on how one looks at it, this goal may lie far beyond or far 
short of where their sensitivity actually reaches. But in any case 
their accustomed attachment is to the external show of things, 
and so they never really attain a strong and healthy life. They 
are bound to the scattered, fleeting impulses of feeling. Their 
spirit is easily kindled, but their flame is unsteady, frivolous: 
they have only such sudden impulses to religion as may come 
from art, from philosophy, and from an occasional surface attrac- 
tion to things of eminence and beauty.22 
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Now religion certainly belongs to mystical spirits if to any- 
one. Put their sense stays turned in on themselves, since they 
do not know how to deal with the pluralities of the present- 
day world. They run out of material too quickly to cultivate 
their feeling to the point of mature, independent piety. There 
is a mystical way of such eminence and strength as to attract 
reverence and respect even from the most frivolous, a way of 
such a simple heroic quality and of such a proud scorn of worldly 
things as to win admiration from the most reasonable of men. 
This kind does not arise because a person is sated or overladen 
with external influences coming at him from all sides.?? By 
some mysterious pull the person is continually driven back upon 
himself instead, and in this way he is enabled to discover in 
himself the plan and key of the whole. His convictions are formed 
by some great analogy, some bold belief. He thus comes to as- 
sume that it is not necessary to forsake himself, that his spirit has 
the capacity to internalize all that can be presented him from 
outside. By free resolve, he virtually shuts his eyes to all that is 
not thus assimilable to himself.2# But this rejection of the exter- 
nal world is not ignorance, and this closing of sense is not 
incapacity. 

Unfortunately, our present-day mystics have not learned to 
open themselves to nature. Their relationship to nature suffers 
from their feeble manner of looking at things. They are forever 
sketching out the particulars they see, but without really showing 
what these are. They have neither sufficient light nor sufficient 
sense left over from brooding on themselves to penetrate the 
ancient gloom of nature. Critical of their age and angered by it, 
they spurn any influence it might make upon them. Their higher 
feeling?” is therefore uncultivated and shriveled up within 
them. Their true inner fellowship with the world is sickly and 
confined.2 Because they remain alone with their peculiar sen- 
sitivity, they are compelled to move endlessly about in their own 
tiny circle. Weakened with sickness, their religious sense dies 
from lack of proper stimulation. 

What about those whose sense for the highest?” turns boldly 
outward? What about those who seek to expand and renew their 
life in the external world? Another end awaits them: a sthenic 
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death, a suicide of the spirit, an end which their inability to 
adjust to the present age only too clearly reveals. They do not 
understand how to grasp hold of the world. The inner being 
and larger meaning of the world remains strange to them among 
the paltry views to which outward constraint has limited them.*8 
They are deceived by the confusion of appearances. They give 
themselves over to unbridled fantasies, seeking the universe 
and its traces where they never were. And so what happens? 
Indignantly they tear the close bond of inner and outer com- 
pletely apart. They reject their impotent intellect. They finish 
in a state of solemn frenzy whose source scarcely anyone can 
detect—wailing, misunderstood victims of the general denigra- 
tion and mistreatment of the inmost heart of man. Only victims, 
not heroes! No one who succumbs, even if it is not until the 
final testing, can be numbered among the heroes of religion, 
among those who have experienced its innermost mysteries. 


A Palingenesis of Religion 


This complaint that there are no stalwart representatives 
of religious practice*® among us who are publically recognized 
as such should not be taken as a retraction of what I stated 
earlier. I asserted that even our age is no less favorable to reli- 
gion than any other. And I knew full well what that judgment 
implied. The amount of religion in the world is certainly not 
diminished. Fragmented and driven apart by forceful suppres- 
sion, it now reveals itself only in small, faint, but frequent 
manifestations. These rather point up the variety of the whole 
and delight the observing eye than stimulate any massive or sub- 
lime impression. I stick with my conviction that there are many 
whose sacred longing and love for the eternally changeless 
breathes youthful vigor. Only later, if ever, are such persons 
completely overcome by the world. I also continue to believe 
that there are none to whom the sublime Spirit of this world 
has not appeared at least once, casting a piercing glance upon 
them—perhaps a moment when they are ashamed of themselves 
or blush at their shortcomings—a glance which the downcast 
eye senses without directly seeing. Yes, I keep to these convic- 
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tions—and every one of you can appraise their claims by ex- 
amining your own consciences. 

It is true, however, that our generation is and can only be 
lacking in heroes of religion, lacking in such sainted souls as 
earlier generations have seen. It is hard to find persons who 
are permeated with religion, persons for whom religion is all 
in all. Whenever I think of what must happen, of what direction 
our culture must take if religious men are to appear again as 
a rare but natural product of their time, I come to this finding: 
that through your whole characteristic endeavor you yourselves 
—whether by conscious effort or not, you must decide—could 
be significantly helpful toward bringing about a palingenesis 
of religion in our time. I believe that partly your general 
influence, partly the efforts of a narrower circle, and partly the 
high-level ideas of a few extraordinary intellects will be used 
for this end.4 


D. THe THREE SPHERES OF SENSE 


The strength and compass of every perception, as well as 
its purity and clarity, depend on both the keenness and the 
vigor of one’s sensitivity. Without truly opened sensitivity, even 
the wisest man—supposing there could be a sage so isolated 
from the rest of life as we have always thought in an abstract 
way—even he couldn’t come any nearer to religion than the 
most foolish and frivolous of men who possessed nothing more 
than that. Thus the first requisite for improving the situation 
must be to bring an end to the enslavement of sensitivity—that 
slavery to which men’s sense is bound in the interest of those 
intellectual “exercises” in which no real exercise occurs, of those 
“explanations” which do not clarify, and of those “analyses” 
which resolve nothing at all. Surely you would all readily unite 
your forces to achieve such an end. For you know it has been 
the case with improvements in education as with other revolu- 
tions that if they do not originate from high principles then 
they gradually slide back into the old ruts again. Only a few 
external alterations then remain to preserve all memory of the 
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event, even though it was at first held to foreshadow a great and 
marvelous change ahead. 

Our enlightened, practical education of today is only slightly 
different from the old mechanical procedures—and even this 
small change has yielded neither intellectual nor practical 
results. This fact has not escaped you. It has begun to be as 
much deplored by the whole cultured community as by me. A 
clearer idea of the sacredness of childhood and of the everlasting 
value of inviolable freedom is spreading. People are realizing 
that the capacity for free expression must be looked for in the 
very earliest development of a human being. Soon the old barriers 
will be broken down; the capacity for gaining meaningful per- 
spective will occupy the whole territory of education; every organ 
of sensitivity will be opened and nothing will hinder the capacity 
of objects to affect people in every possible way. 

A certain limitation and firm direction of activity can very 
well exist alongside this restored freedom of sensitivity, however. 
This is the great demand by which the best among you are 
challenging your contemporaries and successors. You are tired 
of having to look at the fruitless dashing about of our society 
to gather encyclopedic bits and pieces. You have become what 
you are only by taking the way of self-limitation I am speaking 
of, and you know that there is no other way to get a real educa- 
tion. You would insist, therefore, that everyone should seek 
to become something definite, that everyone should steadfastly 
seek to follow some interest with all his soul. No one can per- 
ceive the correctness of this counsel better than the person whose 
sensitivity has already matured to a certain breadth of awareness. 
He has to know that even for ordinary perception no objects can 
present themselves unless one’s environment has seen separation 
and limitation. And so I rejoice at these efforts and would only 
wish they had known greater success by now. 

These efforts would be quite relevant to the cause of religion. 
For this very limitation of powers, as long as sensitivity is not 
also limited, all the more surely prepares religion’s passage 
to the infinite. It reopens the long-interrupted fellowship of 
religion with the infinite. If a person has perceived and known a 
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great deal, if he has thereupon decided on his own account 
to put all his strength into doing something special and into 
sustaining this activity, he cannot help but recognize all other 
persons as created for their own sakes and as existing in their 
own right. Otherwise he would be self-contradictory. And it 
will escape him least of all when he has reached the very 
summit of fulfillment, having achieved as much as he can with 
what he chose to do, that this comes to nothing if the same free- 
dom to contribute is not available to all the rest.80 


Rhythms of Sensitivity 


Now this recognition of the alien other and this denial 
of the purely private which are everywhere thrust upon a man 
of developed sensitivity, this ever-present rhythm between love 
and scorn of all finite and limited things within him—all this 
is impossible unless one has at least a dim presentiment of the 
world and of God.31 It must necessarily call forth a clearer, 
more definite yearning for the One in all. 

Everyone is acquainted through his own consciousness with 
the three spheres of sense into which the various expressions 
of sensitivity are divided. The first sphere is internal, within 
the person himself. The second sphere includes all that is 
external insofar as it is in itself indefinite and incomplete—call 
it mass, matter, elements, or what you will. The third sphere 
seems to join these two together. That is, here sensitivity is in 
constant movement between turning inward or outward; here 
sensitivity finds rest only in its acceptance of that unconditional 
and innermost union? which is the sphere of the individual, 
of what is complete in itself, or of all that is art both in nature 
and in the works of man. Not every individual is equally at 
home in all these spheres. But from each one there is a way 
to attain pious exaltations of the soul,%* and of these three types 
of high attainment each takes only one distinctive form corre- 
sponding to the particular path along which the experiences 
have occurred.*# 

In the first place, then, take a concentrated look into your- 
selves. For the moment put aside all that is not your own self; 
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let your sense penetrate deeper and deeper, ever more sharply 
directed solely to the depths within. Cancel out all alien ele- 
ments, so that your peculiar personality and your separate 
existence appear diminished, almost to the vanishing point. 
The more you do this the more clearly the universe will stand 
before you. The more you do this the more gloriously the dread 
fear of annihilating your transitory self® will be recompensed 
by your gaining the feeling of the eternal within you. 

Then look outside you—look upon some element that may be 
found widely distributed in the world. Grasp it in its most 
particular nature. Or seek it out wherever it is, not only in and 
for itself but in this or that place inside yourself and elsewhere. 
With increasing frequency, repeat your journey from the en- 
vironing world to the center of your life, taking in an ever broader 
circumference. By doing so you will rediscover each element 
everywhere anew, and you will find this is only possible in that 
you recognize each element in relation to its opposite. In this 
way you will soon have left all merely separate and particular 
existence behind. You will have found the universe instead. 

Now then, what way runs to religion from the third sphere, 
that of artistic sensitivity??* By no means is its immediate object 
the universe itself. It takes its satisfaction in particulars. It 
does so, moreover, only insofar as these particulars are settled 
and complete in themselves. Here the spirit is gratified by im- 
mersing itself in each individual pleasure. Thus it is not driven 
to advance in a way that would elevate the whole by making 
mere particulars gradually disappear. Perhaps there is really 
no such way at all. Perhaps this area remains wholly separated, 
and perhaps the artists are consequently condemned to be 
irreligious. Or perhaps an entirely different relationship actually 
exists between art and religion than has been indicated here. 
I should prefer to leave the problem for you to solve rather 
than attempt as definite a presentation of it as for the other 
two areas. The whole undertaking is too strange and difficult 
for me. You are quite knowledgeable, however, with your sense 
for art and your love for it, and so I would gladly let you alone 
to do as you please on your own native soil. 
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I'll venture one opinion about this, nevertheless, one I 
should like to think is not a mere wish or guess but an insight 
and a prophecy. You may judge for yourselves! It is this: Suppose 
it is true that men experience sudden conversions. Suppose 
there are occasions where a person envisages his rising beyond 
the finite, where his sense for the highest emerges in an instant 
as though by an inner and immediate illumination to surprise 
him by its splendor. If so, then I believe that the sight of a 
great and sublime work of art might accomplish this miracle 
more than anything else. And therefore I believe that perhaps 
one day, without working up to it in any way, you may suddenly 
be struck by such a ray of light from your own sun and thus 
turned toward religion.87 


Three Ways of Discovering the Universe 


To find the universe by the first way, that of the most with- 
drawn sort of self-contemplation, was the aim of the most 
ancient Eastern mysticism. With an amazing boldness—almost 
as daring as some things idealism has done in our own time— 
it linked the infinitely great to the infinitesimally small and 
found everything bordering on nothingness. 

In contrast, take the religions whose basic scheme of things 
has been the heavens or elemental nature. Obviously every 
one of these religions has proceeded from contemplation of 
the great masses of the physical world and their opposites. 
Polytheistic Egypt was long the most advanced caretaker of this 
kind of sensitivity. There we can gain at least a glimpse into 
how the purest vision of the most primitive and vital forces of 
this world, held in the spirit of humble toleration, might have 
shifted very near to the darkest superstition and the most sense- 
less mythology.5 

There is no example of a religion originating in art and 
dominating a people or an age. Nevertheless we can see all the 
more clearly that artistic sensitivity has never served to nurture 
either of the other two types of religion without showering 
it with beauty and dignity or without affably pushing out the 
bounds of its limitations. This is how the ancient Greek sages 
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and poets, and above all the adepts of the plastic arts,?° trans- 
formed nature-religion into a finer and gayer form. And look 
at all the mythical presentations of our “divine” Plato and his 
followers, which you yourselves would acknowledge to be rather 
more religious than scientific. See how beautifully their mystical 
self-contemplation rose®® to the highest peak of divinity and of 
humanity. We also perceive how energetically they endeavored 
through their accustomed life within the sphere of art and by 
their own-inner powers to move from this form of religion into 
the others—by the powers of poetic art above all—thus to unite 
them both. Therefore one can only marvel at the awesome self- 
forgetfulness of Plato’s speaking, in a moment of intense so- 
lemnity, against art—like a just king who will not spare judg- 
ment even of his too soft-hearted mother! One marvels, for 
where there was no corruption, or misunderstanding produced 
by corruption, all these aesthetic efforts gratuitously served the 
end of overcoming the imperfection of nature-religion. 

At present art serves no religion. The whole situation today 
is different—and worse! Religion and art stand beside each 
other like two kindred beings. Their inner affinity, though 
unacknowledged and scarcely suspected on either side, shows 
up in numerous ways. Like the opposite poles of two magnets, 
they are mutually attracted and greatly agitated but cannot 
overcome their gravitational forces so as to come together and 
become one field.4? Friendly words and outpourings of the heart 
are ever on the tips of their tongues. But art and religion always 
hold back, unable to recover either the right manner of yearning 
and sensitivity in these incipient utterances or the ultimate 
basis. They await a more accessible revelation. Straining and 
sighing under a similar oppression, they look upon each other’s 
difficulties with profound affection and sympathy perhaps but 
without a truly uniting love. Will this common burden lead to 
the happy moment of their uniting? Or will a new day ever dawn 
for your beloved art? That is, will there ever be enough of the 
sheer joy in art and the pure love of it to make this happen? 
Whatever occurs, whichever of the two is first set free41 will 
hasten with at least brotherly loyalty to the other’s aid—this 
without a doubt. 
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For the time being, however, both of the first two types of 
religion are without the aid of art—and their own present 
state is more wretched than ever. In an earlier age, these two 
sources for perceiving and feeling*? the infinite once streamed 
forth magnificently. This was before vulgar scientific subtleties, 
lacking in true principles as they were, had come along to defile 
the purity of sense. Yet all this happened even though neither 
source was fertile enough to engender the highest in religion. 
Today these springs are muddied by loss of simplicity, by the 
ruinous influence of false and fanciful intellectuality. How are 
they to be purified? How are they to gain vigor? How are they 
to obtain the ingredients needed to enrich the soil of earth with 
lasting sustenance? To guide their waters into one channel— 
that is the only thing which can bring religion to its goal along 
the course of art we are now tracing. Religion would quickly 
meet with better times if it were generated in a new and glorious 
form by this event. 


Resurrection Through Science, Philosophy, and Art 


Note then: whether you like it or not, the goal of your 
highest endeavors is precisely the resurrection of religion! It 
is by your efforts that this event I speak of must come about. 
And so I gladly acclaim you to be the real, if unintentional, 
saviors and guardians of religion today. Please don’t abandon 
your post now! Continue unstintingly at your own tasks until 
you have unlocked the inner recesses of knowledge and so, in a 
mood of priestlike humility appropriate to the occasion, have 
opened up the sanctuary of true science! ‘There all who enter— 
the sons of religion along with all the rest—will find compensa- 
tion for all those things that the half-knowledge and the arro- 
gant boasting of the past have made them lose. 

Philosophy will no longer stand idly by to watch when it 
sees a man dragging along, poor and needy for lack of purpose, 
and observes him stoically turning his mind inward upon him- 
self in search of the universe. It will lift him to consciousness 
of his interaction with the world; it will teach him to know 
himself not as a separate individual only but as a living, co- 
creative member of the whole as well.4? In this way the dividing 
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wall of his anxiety shall be broken asunder, because then all 
that is external to him may be regarded as the presence of an 
other within him. All things shall be the reflection of his spirit, 
just as his spirit shall bear the impress of all things. He may 
search for himself in this reflection then without losing or pass- 
ing outside himself, because all that is may lie within him. 

In chaste and heavenly beauty, existing far removed from 
jealousy and despotic arrogance, ethics will hand him at its 
entranceway a heavenly lyre and a magic looking glass. With 
the looking glass hè may catch in countless forms the still and 
serious image of the Spirit, ever the same throughout the entire 
unending compass of humanity, and using the lyre he may ac- 
company what he sees with heavenly music. 

As for the man who looks about him to discover the universe, 
natural science will take the bold step of setting him in the 
center of nature. It will no longer permit him to dissipate him- 
self in fruitless inquiry or to while his time away on small 
details. For then he may pursue the complex interplay of na- 
ture’s forces into its most secret recesses, from the inaccessible 
storehouses of energized matter to the art studios of organic 
life. He shall measure the might of nature from the bounds 
of world-creating space to the center of his own self. Every- 
where he shall find himself in unending strife and tenacious 
unity with nature, discovering in himself both its innermost 
center and its furthest bounds. The mere show of things will 
have fallen away; the essence of things will have won its way 
through. His sight shall be firm and his outlook bright, under 
all disguises detecting the same reality and resting at last in 
nothing but the infinite and the One. 

Already I see a few distinguished figures returning from 
the sanctuary after initiation into these mysteries. Having puri- 
fied and adorned themselves, they come forth dressed in priestly 
garb. Now if only the one goddess** of creative art should linger 
awhile to offer assistance, time will make it up to us abundantly, 
for the greatest work of art has for its material humanity itself. 
The deity*> directly fashions it, and the sensitivity of many 
people must soon awake to this, since the deity is forming a new 
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humanity even now with bold and vigorous art. And you shall 


be the chorus when the new creation is formed in the temple of 
our age. 


With vigor and spirit expose the great Artist to view, then! 
Explain his earlier works in terms of the later, and the later 
by the earlier. Let past, present, and future surround us with 
their boundless gallery of sublime works of art, and let these 
be endlessly multiplied in a thousand sparkling mirrors. As 
befits these works, let history be at the world’s disposal. Let 
history gratefully repay religion, its first nursemaid, by awaken- 
ing the true worshipers and saints to an awareness of eternal 
might and wisdom. Recognize, then, how the heavenly variety 
of man’s spiritual growth thrives in and among your own special 
plantings—and quite without any special care on your part. 
Surely this is a testimony to the gods’ approval of what you are 
doing and to the imperishable merit of your accomplishments. 
Do not disturb that unexpected growth! Do not pluck it out! It 
is an adornment of your garden, a talisman to protect it. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE THIRD ADDRESS 


(1) Page 182. This expression might seem to contradict the words 
Christ spoke to his disciples: “You did not choose me, but I chose 
you” [John 15:16]. The contradiction is only apparent, however, for 
on another occasion Christ raised the quest'on with his disciples of 
whether they too might forsake him as others had. In this way he 
acknowledged that their remaining with him was their own free act 
[Matt. 26:30-56; compare 19:27 and 24:4-5, 10]. This is all that is 
being asserted here. Indeed one can say that in their declaration of 
unyielding constancy they chose him as their master anew, with their 
senses wider awake and with judgment more mature than when they 
first joined him. It would also be a mistake to interpret these words of 
Christ as referring especially to this or that person. This would be a 
particularistic interpretation I would not wish to defend. The Kingdom 
cf God was not based on some original divine impulse common to 
both Christ and his disciples. Nor did they follow any such principle 
to choose him as their representative because he was the most profound 
and powerful among them, as they later did with Peter. One could 
very reasonably say this of secondary movements in religion—for 
examp!e, of church reforms. But the truth of Christ’s words rather lies 
chiefly in the fact that the inspiration originally existed in him alone. 
In them there was only the receptiveness to being awakened by him. 
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Thus what is said here agrees completely with what we know of 
Christ; indeed, it was Christ’s relationship with his disciples that 
served as the prototype at this point. Christ must have proceeded from 
the view that any vital utterance, however individual, can only arouse 
a corresponding response in another in a general way, and that any 
complete attachment to the distinctive character of another is always 
a free act. Without doubt, if he had not held this view he would never 
have been able to put his disciples on such equal footing with himself 
as to call them brothers and friends. 

(2) Page 182. What is said here naturally follows from the passage 
just explained. The best example for this is also found in early 
Christian history, with certain Jewish proselytes. I mean the ones who 
later left the company of those who had first awakened the presentiment 
of the one supreme being within them and went over to Christianity. 
Especially in a time when religious life is being freshly awakened—as 
has undeniably begun to happen among us since I first wrote this—it 
seems to me that it is highly necessary for all who exercise a marked 
religious influence, whether professionally or simply because of their 
inner calling, to achieve this freer outlook. This is necessary if only for 
their own peace of mind. There is no need for them to wonder that 
many who were first reached by them afterward find their fullest satis- 
faction in a rather different view and manner of experience. Certainly, 
anyone who has served to awaken new life in others should rejoice, 
because in doing this he has stood the test of whether he is an instru- 
ment of the divine Spirit. But no one should suppose that the 
fashioning of that new life lies within his power. 

(3) Page 189. Only with the last trait mentioned is the picture of 
the way of thinking I wanted to describe here completed. These men 
run away from the letter also. They will admit a moral or political or 
religious confession only insofar as each person may still think what 
he likes. Likewise they allow validity to practical rules only under the 
proviso of standing exceptions. The result is that everything stands 
completely alone, as the principle of absolute utility implies: nothing 
by nothing for nothing. 

But perhaps a reader of some other persuasion will not appreciate 
the fact that my utterance has ascribed some value to the letter. Indeed 
I have given it considerable value, since it is listed here as if it were by 
its very nature of equal value with the rest. It might seem, therefore, 
that I have favored certain misinterpretations which are strictly 
opposed today. I would warn him, however, that when something 
is ranked higher than it should be the deliberate effort to tear it 
down does not serve truth but only produces obstinacy and favors 
reaction to the farthest extremes. Accordingly, in all serious matters 
we would unreservedly ascribe high worth to the letter, with the 
condition that it is not divorced from the spirit and has not become 
lifeless. 

In their immediacy the great unities of life are too tightly closed 
to be penetrated by the letter. What letter, for example, can truly 
encompass the existence of a people? Particulars, moreover, are too 
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mobile to be fastened to the letter. What letter, for example, can truly 
express the essence of an individual person? Nevertheless the letter 
plays an important role. Everywhere it represents the sifting power 
of intellect without which we would only whirl dizzily between in- 
dividual particulars and the great unities. It is responsible for trans- 
forming the chaotic indeterminate crowd into a multitude with a 
specific identity. Indeed, the letter is undeniably the agent by which 
the signs of the times are interpreted. Rightly to estimate when human 
affairs require a new letter is the greatest work of man’s highest 
wisdom. If the new letter comes too early, it will be rebuffed because 
people are still vigorously attached to the old letter that is eventually 
to be supplanted. If the new letter comes too late, then such dizzy 
vacillation has already set in as it is powerless to exorcise. 

(4) Page 195. Do I regard the manifestations of an awakened 
religious life especially frequent in Germany today as the fulfillment 
of the hope expressed here? No one would suppose that. My actual 
view can be clearly determined from what follows. That is, one can 
see that a piety revived by greater openness of sensitivity would have 
to be different from what we see among us now. The intolerant, 
uncharitable attitude of our recent pietists, an attitude that is not 
content to withdraw from things offensive to them but uses every social 
opportunity to calumniate against these things, constitutes a threat 
against all free spiritual life. This is no sign of opened sensitivity. Nor 
is their habit of anxiously listening for incriminating expressions to 
use for labeling people all black or all white. Nor is the indifference 
of most of these pietists to the great events of our present world. Nor 
is the stuffy aristocratic narrowness of still other pietists. Nor is the 
dread of science they all share. No, none of these things exhibits an 
opening of sensitivity. They are signs of deep-rooted morbidity. This is 
a condition that must be treated with love. It must also be treated with 
great firmness if the disadvantages this pictism brings to society are not 
to outweigh what spiritual gains may attend the newly awakened 
religious life of individuals. We would not deny that many of the less 
advantaged folk can only be aroused from their stupor by the rather 
severe manner and means this type of piety displays. Many of the more 
privileged folk also need to be shaken loose from their mundane 
concerns this way. At the same time, we would wish that in the 
spiritual life of most people this situation would simply be a transition 
to a more worthy state of freedom. We would work hard to that 
end. Gradually it may become more evident how easily men concerned 
with something quite different from true piety master this pietistic 
form of religious life. It may also become more clear that a spirit long 
bound up in such piety is bound to waste away. Then the greater 
freedom that we seek will be more readily accomplished. 

(5) Page 199. The forms of religion especially emphasized here 
might appear to clash with those presented in §9 of The Christian 
Faith [Der christliche Glaube, 1.A., §16; compare Schleiermacher’s 
note 13 to the second address]. There the chief division is drawn 
between active and passive states; but even the most withdrawn self- 
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contemplation (Selbstbetrachtung) could as easily go one way as the 
other, and the same is true of the most externally oriented world- 
contemplation (Weltbetrachtung). However there is no intention of 
distinguishing the main forms of religion in this address. The subject 
is the cultivation of religion through the opening of sensitivity, and of 
that sort of cultivation which does not simply usher any individual into 
a single form of religion but which enables each one to discern the 
form that suits him best and to decide accordingly. Thus the concern 
was far more to point out the main tendencies of sensitivity, so that 
those forms of religion are naturally most prominent in which one or 
the other of these main tendencies is predominant. Yet even here a 
complete dichotomy is not meant. Self-contemplation must certainly 
have to do with the self which is engaged in contemplating the world; 
and world-contemplation must also have to do with the world as it 
awakens and sustains the spiritual life. 

Therefore it would be pointless to propose that Christianity should 
be assigned its place in one form or the other—that is, just in the same 
way as it was included in the ethical or teleological [versus the 
aesthetic] category in The Christian Faith. It is already intimated in 
this address that historical sensitivity, which is the most complete 
intercultivation of both tendencies, leads most adequately to piety. 
The fact that historical sensitivity lies pre-eminently at the basis of 
Christianity, in which everything comes down to man’s relation to the 
Kingdom of God, needs no special confirmation. It directly follows, 
therefore, that Christianity presents a piety nurtured as much by 
world-contemplation as by self-contemplation and that it is best 
nurtured insofar as each interpenetrates the other. Of course these 
distinctions between kinds of receptivity are of secondary importance. 
They are naturally quite subjective and cannot be used to determine 
the different ecclesial formations of Christianity. 

(6) Page 200. Today scarcely anyone would deny this affinity be- 
tween religion and art. It requires only a little attention to the subject 
to discover, on the one hand, that in all art forms all the great works 
have been religious presentations and, on the other hand, that in all 
religions—Christianity not excepted—general hostility toward art brings 
with it a certain barrenness and coldness of heart. It is not supposed, 
of course, that every branch of art is equally suited to every religion, 
Moreover, if all art can be seen to have the same division of more 
strict and ordered style over against a style more loose and free, then 
on the whole religious art undeniably holds more to the stricter style. 
Thus when religious subjects are handled in a light style, the decay of 
religion is inevitably decided—but then the decay of art also follows 
soon after. It is also true that the lighter style maintains its genuinely 
artistic character only when it finds its measure and posture through 
the stricter style. The more it renounces that style and therefore its 
connection with religion, the more surely and irresistibly it will degen- 
erate into artificiality and into the art of dissimulating flattery. This 
process has often occurred in the history of art as a whole. In some 
respects it is continuing still. 


IV 


ASSOCIATION IN RELIGION, 
OR: CHURCH AND PRIESTHOOD! 


Is religion simply a “spiritual disease”? This is what some of 
you are used to thinking. Usually another idea goes along with 
it: the notion that this malady is more easily endured, if not also 
subdued, as long as it afflicts only a few scattered people. It is 
supposed that the common danger is increased if the various 
patients associate too closely. Everything is put in jeopardy. 
Perhaps the infectious matter cannot be wholly conquered, but 
can it be at least weakened, and can the paroxisms be soothed? 
Yes, the reply comes: with proper treatment, a healthy “intel- 
lectual atmosphere,’ and due precautions against spreading 
infection! Isolate religion, and it may be rendered virtually 
harmless. Otherwise the internal cure of nature is the only 
remedy to be relied on. Why? Because terribly dangerous symp- 
toms will arise if those who are infected get too close to each 
other. The problem thus becomes far more devastatingly viru- 
lent and acute. In this situation even a few persons could poison 
the whole atmosphere.? Even the soundest bodies would be in- 
fected. All the channels through which the processes of life are 
conveyed would be destroyed. All its humors would be dissolved. 
And suppose a great many persons were then struck down by 
the same feverish delirium. Since their healthy intellectual life is 
subverted in this way,’ the effective life of whole generations 
and peoples could be irrecoverably ruined! In this vein, your 
opposition to the church, to any institution dedicated to the 
communication of religion, is always more emphatic than to 
religion itself. Since priests are the mainstays, the more noticeably 
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active members of such institutions, in your opinion they are 
the most contemptible of men. 

Others of you have a somewhat milder view of religion. You 
look at it more as an “oddity” than as a mental derangement, 
as rather more “sorry” than dangerous. But you still have a 
similarly unfavorable conception of its organizational arrange- 
ments. For you, all such institutions inevitably produce mindless 
mechanics and vain practices, which lead to the slavish surren- 
der of freedom and individual expression. You attribute this 
“incredibly successful artifice” to people who know how to make 
a big profit from things of no intrinsic merit, things that anyone 
could have handled equally well. This attitude might have 
closed me against you entirely. The matter is that important 
to me! But my overriding concern is to bring you to a proper 
view of the matter, not simply to react to what you say. There 
is no need to recall here how many perverse efforts and tragedies 
of mankind you have ascribed to religious associations. ‘The most 
esteemed among you have made this attitude perfectly clear, 
in a thousand utterances. Nor is there need either to refute those 
charges in detail or to trace the alleged evil to other causes. 
Instead, let’s subject the whole concept of the church to fresh 
investigation, reconstructing it from the center outward. And 
let’s not get bogged down in the questions of how much of the 
church has actually existed before or of what present practices 
might tell us about it.4 


A. THE SOCIAL NATURE OF RELIGION 


Religion must be social if it is to exist at all. It is man’s nature 
to be social. It is pre-eminently the nature of religion to be so. 
Take a person who has created or worked out something on his 
own. You will concede, won’t you, that it would be highly un- 
natural and unsound of him to keep this for himself alone? 
Fellowship and mutual dependency with others of his kind are 
indispensable to man. Thus he should express and share what is 
in him through these means, which pertain not only to human 
conduct generally but to intellectual life as well. The more 
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fervently he is stirred by something, and the more profoundly 
this colors his existence, the more strongly his drive toward 
sociality comes into play. This assertion holds even if we simply 
regard this drive as each person's effort to perceive what stirs 
him in others as well, so as to confirm for himself that he has 
encountcred only the genuinely human—nothing more. 

You can see, can’t you, that this is not a matter of trying 
to make others like ourselves, and not a matter of supposing 
that what exists in one person is indispensable for all? No, it is 
simply the effort to become aware of the true relationship of 
our particular lives to the common nature of man—and to 
exhibit this relationship. What are the proper objects for this 
drive to communicate? Indisputably they are those perceptions® 
and feelings that basically enable a man to feel receptive. Why? 
Because he is impelled at this point to discover whether the 
power that has given rise to these perceptions and feelings within 
him is alien or unworthy. 

We notice, accordingly, that what a man is chiefly engaged 
in communicating from childhood on is what enters his senses 
and arouses his feelings. He wants witnesses to these things. 
He wants people to participate with him in experiencing them. 
As for his concepts, there can be no doubt about how they 
originate anyway, so he would just as soon let them rest. It is 
easier still to reserve judgment. But how could he keep to him- 
self the most general, all-encompassing influences of the world? 
upon him? How could he, when they seem to be the greatest, 
the most irresistible of all? How could he wish to hold in what 
most forcefully impels him beyond himself, what makes him 
most strikingly aware that he cannot know himself from him- 
self alone? Suppose a religious view has become clear to him, 
or that some pious feeling has permeated his soul. What hap- 
pens? Surely his first impulse will be to direct others to the same 
thing, in hope that what resounds in his spirit might strike an 
echo in their own. 

Thus the same nature that impels the pious person to speak 
also provides him with an audience. Within no element of life 
so much as religion® is there implanted so vivid a feeling of a 
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man’s utter incapacity ever to fulfill that element for himself 
alone. He no sooner begins to have a sense for it than he also 
feels both the infinity of religion and his own limitedness. He 
sees that he encompasses only a small part of it.? He also learns 
that there is a way for him to become at least aware of what he 
cannot directly attain by himself, as far as he is able. He can 
gain this through the communications of others who have made 
it their own. In this way he may come to enjoy it with them. 
This further induces him to give expression to his own sense for 
religion. Then, seeking out whatever may provide full comple- 
ment to his life, he becomes sensitive to every sound he can rec- 
ognize to be religious in his environment. This is how mutual 
communication gets under way. The shuttling pulse of address 
and hearing is indispensable to all alike. 

Communication having to do with concepts and bits of 
knowledge may be sought in books. Not so with religious com- 
munication.! Too much of the pure impression contained in 
the original experience is lost in books. We know how dark 
material absorbs most of the light rays striking it. Written signs 
are like that. Everything having to do with the pious stirring of 
the spirit is swallowed up by them. Because the medium is 
insufficient to embrace the experience, the expected reflection 
does not occur. Indeed, in written communications of piety 
everything has to be repeated two and three times removed 
from the original experience. Its original effect on the totality 
of men’s lives, on their lives as a unity, ends up badly copied. 
The reflection has been refracted too many times. Must religion 
inevitably lose its abundant life in the dead letter, then? Not at 
all, unless it is first expelled from the society of the living. 

Nor can this communion with the inner heart of man be 
carried on through ordinary conversation. Usually any weighty 
subject is grist for our mill in the normal run of talk, isn’t it? 
Except God and the things of God! Many who are quite favorably 
disposed toward religion have criticized this habit. In our 
defense I would say this certainly mirrors neither contempt 
nor indifference. It is a very correct instinct, and a happy one. 
Sacred awe and reverence are always the proper mood for 
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religious discourse. Where mirth is host and earnestness must 
join itself to joking and witticism, religious discourse has no 
place. Religious views and pious feelings cannot be tossed about 
in tidbits as the stuff of light conversation can. Nor can any 
earnest consideration of such views and feelings. On subjects 
of sacred import, moreover, it would be more sacrilegious than 
fitting to have a ready answer for every question and a counter- 
thrust to every claim.2 This is why religious discourse withdraws 
from broader society to the more intimate concourse of friend- 
ship and to the dialogue of love. There looks and gestures are 
clearer than words. There even solemn silence may be under- 
stood.10 


The Languages of Faith 


The things of God are not properly treated in the light, 
rapid tit for tat of ordinary society. Communication of religion 
must occur in a grander style, and another kind of social rela- 
tion devoted to this type of communication must arise with its 
use. It is fitting that all the richness and magnificence of 
human speech should be used for the highest subject language 
can attain to. Religion is not tied to any particular ornament 
of language. But it would be profane and senseless! of its 
heralds not to consecrate everything to it, not to devote all their 
most glorious possessions so as to exhibit religion in the power 
and dignity suited to it. When poetic skill is lacking,!? it is there- 
fore impossible to express and communicate religion except in a 
rhetorical way, utilizing all the power and skill of language,3 and 
gladly accepting the services of any art that can assist the un- 
steady volubility of speech. If a man whose heart is filled with 
religion wishes to express what he has experienced in this 
fashion, where can he properly turn? Only to an assembly where 
speech so richly endowed may have its manifold effect. 

If only I could convey to you what an overflowing abundant 
life this city of God has when its citizens gather together! 
There each member seeks to share of his own fullness of 
strength; and at the same time each desires to apprehend and 
appropriate all that the others might offer him. When one 
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person stands out before the others it is neither compact nor 
office that justifies his speaking. Nor is it pride or self-conceit 
that fills him with assurance. It is the free impulse of his spirit, 
the heartfelt sense of unity and fullest equality among them 
all, the communal abolition of all “first and last” and of all 
merely earthly order.413 He comes forward to present God's 
stirring of his own inner awareness as a subject for the others 
to consider with him,!* to lead them into the province of religion 
where he is at home’so as to inject them with his own sacred feel- 
ings. He speaks of the divine,!5 and in solemn silence the con- 
gregation follows his inspired address. It may be that he unveils 
a hidden wonder, or with prophetic confidence links the present 
to the future. Or perhaps he confirms old truths by new ex- 
amples. Or his fiery imagination takes him through sublime 
visions into another part of the world, into another order of 
things. In all this the trained sense of the congregation follows 
along wherever his own sense leads; and when he returns from 
his journeys through the Kingdom of God! to himself again, 
his heart and the hearts of all have become the communal dwell- 
ing of a feeling they all share. 

Let this accord between his vision and their experience 
announce itself, then, loudly or softly. Holy mysteries are then 
bound to be discovered and celebrated—mysteries, if rightly 
conceived, that are not merely significant emblems but natural 
indications of a distinctly formed consciousness and of quite 
definite perceptions. It is like some antiphonal choir that re- 
sponds to a summons in its own sublime language. But not 
only like. Just as such address is a kind of music without notes 
or singing, so there is also a kind of music among the saints 
which speaks, as it were, without words though it is offering 
the most definite and understandable expression of what lies 
deep within. 

The intimate relation between the muse of harmony and 
religion has long been known and interpreted, though recog- 
nized only by a few. From of old that muse has laid upon the 
altars of religion the most glorious and consummate works of 
her most devoted students. In sacred hymns and chorales, to 
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which the words of poets are only loosely and airily appended, 
there are breathed such things as precise speech is powerless 
to grasp. In such instances the tones of thought and sense inter- 
mingle and support each other until all is full of the holy, full 
of the infinite, and can be filled no more.17 

Such is the influence of religious men upon each other. This 
is how the natural and eternal bond between them is created. 
Do not blame them if they value this heavenly bond—this con- 
summate creation of man’s social nature which they themselves 
do not reach unless they have first recognized it in its highest 
significance—more highly than that civil union you place so 
far above all else. By comparison that association seems far 
more forced than free, far more transient than eternal. 


B. RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATION—LAITY 
AND PRIESTHOOD 


You customarily attribute many ills to a certain antithesis 
between priests and laity. Where within all that I have portrayed 
of the congregation of the pious is that antithesis to be found? 
You have been deluded. This is no distinction of persons but 
only of office and function. Within the religious domain every 
person is a priest. He is a priest insofar as he draws others 
to himself within the sector he has made his own and mastered. 
Likewise every person is a layman insofar as he follows the 
skill and direction of another person wherever he is less at 
home within that domain. Religious society is not the tyranni- 
cal aristocracy you so contemptuously describe. It is a priestly 
people,’ a real republic where each member is in turn leader 
and follower, in others responding to the same power he feels 
in himself and uses to lead others. 

Again, how can this society be the home of that spirit of strife 
and division which you think is the inevitable consequence 
of every religious association? What I see is quite different. 
All is united. Precisely because of the associative bond that forms 
among pious folk, I see all the differences which arise within 
religion itself smoothly flowing into a single stream. I have al- 
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ready called your attention to the existence of various degrees 
in religiosity. I have pointed out two different types of sensitivity 
and various directions the soul!* principally takes in seeking 
out its highest object.!9 Do you really suppose that these factors 
must necessarily produce sects, in this way hindering the process 
of free sociality in religion? To be sure, as we reflect we have to 
notice contrasts or contradictions between all that is posited 
as separate and treated under different headings. Yet consider 
how very differently constituted life itself is. Consider how its 
contrasting elements seek each other out. And accordingly, 
notice how all that we separate in reflection glides together 
in reality. 20 Probably persons who are most alike at some one 
of these points will be most drawn to each other, but they can- 
not on that account form a separate whole. Why not? Pecause 
the degrees of this sort of affinity have no strict divisions. With 
so many transitions up and down the scale there can be no 
absolute repulsion, no complete separation, not even between 
elements most remotely apart.§ 

Take any mass organically formed by virtue of its own dis- 
tinctive power. Unless you forcibly isolate it by some mechanical 
operation, it will not present itself totally distinct and homo- 
geneous throughout.?! Instead, part of it will also attach to ele- 
ments which display different qualities, thus showing that it 
actually belongs to some other mass as well. When pious persons 
draw toward each other at a lower level there are bound to be 
some who already have an intimation of something better. The 
latter will then be better understood by members of a more 
advanced society than they understand themselves. Hence a 
connecting link is formed between the two, even though it may 
still be hidden to the person on his way up. Again, when persons 
in whom one type of sensitivity is predominant join together 
there will always be some among them who have at least a par- 
tial understanding of both types and who, since to a certain 
extent they belong to both, can represent a bridge between 
those otherwise divided spheres. Thus a person more inclined 
to form a religious relation in connection with nature is not 
in basic essentials set over against a person who finds the traces 
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of deity more readily in history. And there will always be people 
who can walk on both paths with equal ease. 

Perhaps you will find some other way to divide the overall 
province of religion. It does not matter: you will still come back 
to the same point. Unbounded universality of sense is the first 
and original condition for the appearance of religion and thus 
also, as is natural, its ripest and finest fruit. If this is true, then 
you can surely see that the more a person advances in religion 
and the more his piety is refined, the more the entire religious 
world will appear to him as one undivided whole. Insofar as 
the analytic drive issues in rigid separation here, it presents 
proof of imperfection. The more mature and cultured always 
have the perspective of universal unity. In seeing it they also 
bring it about. It may be true that each person has contact only 
with his neighbor, but he has neighbors on all sides and in 
every direction, and he is in this way inseparably bound up with 
the whole. Mystics and naturalists in religion, those who regard 
the deity as a personal being and those who do not,?? those who 
have risen to a systematic view of the universe and those who 
perceive it only in its elements or as a chaos of confusion— 
all these shall be one. A single bond draws them all together. 
They can be totally separated only by arbitrary use of force. 
Every particular association is simply an integral yet almost 
fleeting part of the whole, its borders dissolving indistinctly 
within the whole. Or at any rate those who feel themselves to 
be a part of an association in this way are inevitably its better 
members. 


Beyond Isolation 


Finally, you denounce the wild mania for converting people 
to a single isolated form of religion. But where does it come 
from? Where could it come from but your own sheer mis- 
understanding? And what is the source of that terrible watch- 
word “no salvation save with us’?7 The society of the pious, as I 
have depicted it and as it must be by its own nature, has to do 
only with mutual communication. It exists only among those 
who already have religion, of whatever kind. How, then, can 
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it be their business to win over persons who already profess a 
definite religion? Or how can they wish to gather in and initiate 
those in whom religion is totally lacking? 

The religion of this society, as such, is simply the collective 
religion of all the pious, each person viewing its existence in 
the rest. And it is infinite. No matter how highly cultivated he 
may be, no single person is able to grasp religion in its entirety, 
since it is never a complete unity in any particular instance. If, 
therefore, a person has any share in religion, of whatever form, 
wouldn’t it be a senseless thing for the society to tear him away 
from what is in accordance with his own nature? Indeed, the 
religion of the society must embrace this too, for it must expect 
someone within it to possess the element in question. 

And how would the society cultivate people to whom religion 
is still wholly foreign? What it possesses, the infinite whole, the 
society of the pious cannot transmit to them. Why? Because 
the communication of any special aspect of the whole can issue 
only from particular quarters, not from the whole.** You might 
ask: Is there something general and indefinite, then, that might 
present itself if one looked for something commonly met with 
in all its members? But as you know, nothing in a general and 
indefinite form can really be exhibited or communicated. It must 
be something particular and it must be presented in a thoroughly 
definite form, or it is not actually “something” at all. It is noth- 
ing. Such an undertaking, therefore, would have neither mea- 
sure nor rule. In any case, how would this society, as such, 
ever consider moving outside itself, since the need that has 
occasioned its existence, the inciting principle of religious socicty, 
indicates nothing of the kind? Here individuals join one another 
and form a whole. The whole, since it is satisfactory in itself, 
remains where it is and does not try to go beyond.?4 

In religion activity of this sort is always simply the private 
business of the individual—and, if I might put it this way, not as 
he remains within the fellowship of the church but as he moves 
outside it.25 Suppose he should be impelled to leave the circle 
of religious association, where the common life and existence 
in God?6 afford him the most sublime blessing. Suppose he does 
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this because his spirit even at its highest reaches is drawing him 
to return into the lower regions of life. Then he takes comfort 
in the knowledge that he can relate all that he must do there 
to what is, and must ever remain, of supreme importance to his 
soul. When he has descended from the heights and associated with 
persons bound to some particular earthly aim and effort, he might 
easily surmise—and understandably so—that he has left con- 
course with the gods and muses to join a race of rude barbarians. 
He comes to feel that he is a trustee of religion among unbe- 
lievers, a missionary among savages. He hopes, like an Orpheus 
or Amphion, to win many by his heavenly music. He presents 
himself among them as a priestly figure—in all his doings, in 
his whole being, expressing his higher sensitivity with vividness 
and clarity. And if the response is positive, how gladly he then 
nurtures those first presentiments of religion in a newborn soul, 
those firstfruits of its eventual growth even in a raw and alien 
clime! How triumphantly he then brings the new member be- 
fore the exalted assembly! This business of extending religion 
is simply the pious longing of the traveler for his home. It is 
the endeavor to carry his fatherland with him, to rediscover the 
laws and customs of his fatherland, which form his own highest 
and finest life, wherever he goes. Consummately blessed in itself, 
the fatherland knows nothing of such strivings.7 


C. THe CHurcH: TRUE, PROVISIONAL, 
AND DEGENERATE 


Hearing all this, perhaps you will say that I appear to agree 
with you entirely. That is, I have indicated what the church 
must be according to its nature, and since I have rejected all 
those traits now prominent in the church I would appear to 
to have condemned its present form just as strictly as you have. 
I assure you, however, that I have not spoken merely of what 
ought to be but of what is—unless, of course, you would deny 
the existence of something merely because limitations of space 
hinder its being viewed from a rough and distant perspective.? No, 
this has, in fact, always been the case with the true church, 
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and still is. If you do not see it this way, the fault is your own 
and lies in a rather patent misunderstanding. Simply consider, 
I ask you, that I have not spoken of “the church militant’”—to 
use an old but significant expression—but of “the church tri- 
umphant,” not of the church that combats all obstacles put in 
its way by the times and by the present situation of humanity 
but of the church that has vanquished all opposition and whose 
whole essential formation is complete. 

I have- presented a society of men who have achieved special 
consciousness through their piety?’ and in whom the religious 
outlook on life is supreme over any other. Since I trust I have 
convinced you that its members must be men of some culture and 
of much personal strength, of whom there can never be more 
than a few, you need not look for their united fellowship where 
many hundreds are assembled in great temples pummeling 
your ears from afar with their singing. As you well know, men 
of this kind are not to be found in such proximity to each other. 
It may be that such a gathering is only feasible in smaller com- 
munities separated from the larger church. This much, however, 
is certain: first, that as many genuinely religious men as there 
have ever been have not only carried with them a faith in such a 
united fellowship, or, better, a vital feeling for it, but have 
actually lived within it; and, second, that they have all known 
how to estimate the church, in the ordinary sense, at about its 
true value—which is to say, not particularly high. 

The larger alliance to which your strictures properly apply 
is far from being a society of religious men. Instead it is simply 
an association of those who are in process of seeking religion, 
and so I find it quite natural that the two are opposed in nearly 
every respect. Unfortunately, in order to make this as clear 
to you as it is to me, I must descend to a number of mundane 
matters and wind my way through a labyrinth of astounding 
distortions. This is not done without distaste, but it is necessary 
if we are to come to some agreement. Perhaps if I draw your at- 
tention to the entirely different form of religious society in each 
you will be convinced of my position in its essentials. On the 
basis of what has been shown thus far, I hope you agree that 
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in the truly religious society all communication is mutual. The 
principle that incites us to give utterance to our own experience 
is closely related to the principle that leads us to attach our- 
selves to experience not our own so that action and reaction 
are indivisibly bound up together. 

In contrast, the other society forms a quite different pattern. 
Only one person is expected to give; all the others wish only to 
receive. Fully passive, they simply take in whatever attracts their 
attention. At the very most they provide some inner support 
to the process, as much as they have the requisite control for 
this, but without so much as thinking about directing any re- 
sponsive reaction toward other persons.9 Doesn’t that indicate 
clearly enough that the principle of their sociality must be 
a quite different one? It is not a matter of whether they desire to 
complement their religion through other men. If they really 
had attained something authentic within themselves this would, 
by its very nature, also show itself somehow operative upon 
others as well. ‘These people exercise no interreaction because 
they are not as yet ready to, and this can only be true because 
religion does not really live within them. If I may use an 
image from science—from which I am quite happy to borrow 
expressions in matters of religion—I would say that they are nega- 
tively religious. In great swarms they press to those few junc- 
tures where they have intimations of the positive principle of 
religion, desiring to attach themselves to it. Having received 
this positive charge, however, they again fail in the capacity to 
retain it. The surface stimulus which is alone possible in their 
situation soon disappears. They subsequently go about with a 
certain feeling of emptiness until longing awakens once more 
and they gradually take on a negative charge again. 

In a few words, this is the story of their religious life and of 
the kind of social relation involved in it. Even to the best of 
them, all that can be conceded is a little sense for religion 
and a painful, lamentably fruitless effort to attain to it, but not 
religion itself; and these are persons who pursue religion with 
spirited zeal. Many things naturally confront them in the course 
of their domestic and civil life, as on the larger historical 
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scene of which they are spectators, that must arouse even persons 
possessing only a small portion of religious sensitivity. But such 
stirrings merely have the effect of a dim presentiment, a weak 
impression upon a soft substance, whose marks immediately 
fade into indefiniteness. Quickly everything is swept away in 
the busy currents of living and is left stranded upon the least 
frequented shores of memory, there to be soon buried under the 
weight of mundane concerns. 

Although the stimulus may be meager, from frequent repeti- 
tion a need at length arises; a dim recurrent awareness in their 
soul eventually demands to be made clear. The best way to 
achieve clarity, one might think, would be for these people to 
take the trouble to observe the exact cause of what is happening, 
with calm deliberation. But what is at work here is not some- 
thing that can be abstracted from all else. It is the totality of 
the human world,28 which contains among other things all the 
particular circumstances they have to think about and deal with 
in other aspects of their lives. By long-engrained habit, their 
minds would automatically turn toward these circumstances, with 
the result that in their eyes the sublime and infinite would break 
up again into the merest details. Feeling this, they do not trust 
themselves and so they turn to others for help. They would 
behold in the mirror of another’s sharing what their own im- 
mediate perception by itself could not keep from quickly dis- 
solving away. 


Beyond the Self-Deluded Church 


In this way these people seek to attain to a higher, more def- 
inite consciousness.2® In the end, however, they misunderstand 
the whole endeavor. Why? Because when the expressions of a 
religious man have awakened all these memories and when 
they have now experienced their combined impression and 
have come away deeply moved, they then suppose that their need 
has been met, that this intimation of nature is sufficient. They 
suppose that they now have within them the strength and 
essence of all these higher feelings, simply on the basis that 
these have come to them—now as formerly, only raised to a 
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higher degree—as a merely fleeting manifestation from the out- 
side. Being without either presentiment of or acquaintance with31 
true and vital religion, they remain subject to this delusion. In 
the vain hope of eventually attaining a right understanding, 
they repeat the same searchings a thousand times over, remaining 
in spite of everything exactly where and what they were before.10 

Suppose they should advance further and religion were 
vitally and self-actively implanted within them. Then they 
would no longer wish to associate with persons whose one-sided- 
ness and passivity would fail from then on to suit their present 
state or even to be bearable within it. Or they would at least 
seek another circle as well, where the vital and quickening 
presence of piety in others is manifest; and soon they would 
wish to live in this society alone, to attach their devotion ex- 
clusively to it. As a consequence, the church as it presently 
exists actually becomes less important to people the greater 
their growth in religion. The most pious proudly and coolly 
sever themselves from it altogether. Scarcely anything could 
be clearer than that one enters into this association simply be- 
cause he is seeking to be religious and continues in it only so 
long as he has not yet become religious.1! 

This situation actually exists, however, because of the way in 
which the membership of the church currently deals with 
religion. Suppose that a one-sided process of communication 
and a state of willing passivity and alienation were even thinkable 
among genuinely religious men. There still could not be the 
utter perversity and ignorance that is now to be found in their 
common practices. If these church people had any understand- 
ing of religion, it would be of prime importance to them that 
the person they had chosen to be an instrument of their religious 
growth should share his clearest, most distinctively personal 
perspectives? and feelings with them. But that is not what they 
would have, and so they set limits to the expression of his 
personal experience* on all sides and require that he expound 
concepts, opinions, and dogmas instead—in short, that he 
bring the officially acceptable reflections** about religion into the 
light rather than its own distinctive elements. 
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Admittedly, as I have said, those creedal expressions are 
essential to true religious sociality. But if such church people 
really had a profound understanding of religion they would 
realize that creedal expressions are by nature simply signs show- 
ing that previously attained results by and large agree. They are 
indications of people’s return from the most personal modes 
of living to the common center. They are the full-voiced refrain 
which follows after all the different verses individuals have 
purely and artfully shared. But of this process these church 
people know nothing. For them the creedal expressions are self- 
subsistent and demand their own special loyalty.12 

As a consequence, their common practice has nothing in it 
of that character of free and exalted inspiration so unqualifiedly 
proper to religion. Isn’t it a mechanical, schoolmastering sort 
of thing instead? And what does this indicate but that they are 
seeking to import religion from the outside? Indeed this is what 
they try with every possible means. It is for this purpose that 
they depend so much on dead concepts, on the results of re- 
flection about religion. It is for this purpose that they imbibe 
these results so anxiously, hoping they will revert back to their 
genesis, turning back into the lively stirrings®> and feelings from 
which they were originally derived. It is for this purpose that 
they employ the creedal expressions, which are by their very 
nature last in the order of religious communication, as a means 
of arousing what must actually precede them instead. 


The True Church Remains, Unblemished 


Admittedly I have spoken very disparagingly of this larger, 
more widely extended association as something mean and com- 
mon in comparison with the more excellent type corresponding 
to my idea of the true church. This is founded in the nature of 
the subject, and I could hardly hide my opinion of it. Neverthe- 
less I must solemnly guard myself against your supposing I 
agree with the increasingly widespread desire that this institution 
should be completely destroyed. No, even though the true church 
is to remain open only to persons who have already ripened to 
a picty of their own, there must still be some means of associa- 
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tion between them and persons who are still seeking. This should 
be the function of the institution, which by the nature of the 
case must accordingly draw its leaders and priests from the true 
church.}3 Or is religion to be the sole human concern in which 
there are no institutions for students and beginners? 

Fut of course the whole pattern of this kind of institution 
must be different. Its relationship to the true church must be 
viewed in an entirely different way. Nor can I be permitted to 
remain silent on this matter. These views and proposals of mine 
are too closely connected with the nature of religious sociality, 
and the state of affairs I have in mind does it too much credit, 
for me to keep my provisional ideas on this to myself. This much 
at least has been gained through the strict distinction we have 
established between the two types of association: that we can 
reflect quite calmly and peaceably over all the abuses that pre- 
vail in ecclesiastical society and consider the causes of these 
together. You must admit that since religion has not produced 
such a church for itself, and does not present itself within such 
a church,*¢ religion must be acquitted of every ill for which the 
institution may be indicted. It must be acquitted of any part 
in such reprehensible affairs as may be found within it. Religion 
must be so fully acquitted that not once shall the reproach be 
made that religion might degenerate into such an evil state. 
How could it possibly degenerate where it has never been? 

I grant that a pernicious sectarian spirit exists, and must 
necessarily exist, within this society. Where religious doctrines 
are used as methods for attaining to religion they must be put 
into some definite order. But to be really effective a method 
must be thoroughly definite and inclusive.14 Where these 
doctrinal views can only be presented as something externally 
given and simply accepted on authority, moreover, then any- 
one whose religious language is of a different cast must be 
regarded a disturber of secure and peaceful progress. By his 
sheer presence and by the claims that are connected to it he is 
bound to weaken this authority. Take ancient polytheism. I 
admit that even there, where the whole of religion could not be 
unified in one conception but division and separation were 
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naturally to be expected, this sectarian spirit was much more 
mild and tolerant. It also seems clear to me that only in the 
otherwise better times of systematic religion did it get so 
organized that it could be displayed in full force. Where every- 
one thinks he has a complete system and a definite focal point 
for it, there a disproportionate importance will be placed upon 
the details of belief. 

I admit both points. But surely you will agree that they do 
not imply a reproach against religion generally and that they 
in no way prove that viewing the universe as a system is not the 
highest stage of religion. 

I further grant that in this type of religious society there 
is more regard for understanding or belief and for conduct 
and perfection of various practices than is favorable to the free 
development of religious perceptions and feelings*’—also, there- 
fore, that however enlightened its doctrines may be it still 
borders on superstition and depends on a considerable degree 
of mythology. But you will surely concede that its nature is in 
this respect all the further removed from true religion. 

I grant, too, that this type of association can scarcely exist 
without an accepted distinction between two religiously dif- 
ferent stations in life—priesthood and laity. Whoever has gained 
the priestly capacity—that is, whoever has fully and distinctively 
developed his feeling to the point of gaining facility in some 
form of religious communication®*—cannot possibly remain a 
Jayman only or conduct himself any longer as if he were 
lacking in all this. He would instead be free, and obligated, 
either to leave this society and seek the true church or perhaps 
to allow himself to be sent back by the true church to serve 
this society as priest.89 This much remains certain, however: 
that this divorce of station, with all that is unworthy in it and 
with all the evil consequences which can emerge from it, does 
not originate in religion. It originates only from the lack of 
religiosity among the great mass of people.*° 

But precisely at this point I can imagine your raising a new 
objection, which seems to turn all these reproaches back upon 
religion once more. You would remind me of something I my- 
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self have stated: that the larger ecclesial society, the institution 
for beginners in religion, must by the nature of the case draw 
its priestly leaders only from among the members of the true 
church, because it is itself lacking in the true principle of religi- 
osity. How then, you might ask, can the maturely religious* 
endure so much that is wholly contrary to the spirit of religion— 
indeed, how can they produce so much themselves, for to whom 
else does the church owe its regulations if not the priests?— 
where they have to dominate, where everything rests on their 
opinion, and where they are obligated to heed only the voice 
of religion? Or if things are not as they should be, as for instance 
where the top governing body has been allowed to divorce 
itself from the larger subsidiary leadership, where is the high 
spirit that we should rightly expect to find among them? Why 
have they administered their most important province so poorly? 
Why have they allowed base passions to make a scourge of 
humanity out of what would have remained a blessing in the 
hands of religion? And these are the ones, as you yourselves 
confirm, whose most gratifying and sacred business must be to 
guide those who need their help! 

Unfortunately the situation is not as I have asserted it 
should be. Who would venture to say that all, even the majority, 
even the most notable among those who have headed the larger 
ecclesial society for many years have been maturely religious— 
or that they were members of the true church for that matter? 


How the Provisional Church Goes Wrong 


Now I would ask you not to regard what I am about to say 
in defense as a mere contrivance of debate. Remember that 
while you usually attack religion in the name of philosophy, 
when you upbraid the church it is in the name of the state. 
You would defend the politicians of every age on the ground 
that the church’s interference has spoiled or sadly diverted 
a great deal of their handiwork. If I now speak on behalf of 
religious people and attribute the failure to accomplish their 
task more successfully to the state and its authorities, will you 
not suspect me of simply throwing the argument back in your 
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faces? Yet I trust that if you really listen to what I have to say 
about the actual sources of all these ills you will not deny that 
I am right. 

Every fresh doctrine and revelation, every fresh outlook on 
the universe that arouses sensitivity for it from some new angle, 
wins some souls for religion for whom this is the exact spot 
where they could be introduced into the higher world. This is 
a world previously unknown to them, so naturally this new 
relation?? remains-for most the focal point of religion. They form 
around their guide a special school—a distinct and self-sub- 
sistent, part of the true and universal church, one which only 
slowly, quietly grows toward attaining spiritual union with the 
larger whole. But something important happens before this 
end is achieved: once the new-found feelings have permeated 
their whole being and given satisfaction to their soul, ordinarily 
these persons are fervently gripped by a special need. They yearn 
to express what is in them, lest they be consumed, as it were, 
by the fire within.*? Everyone therefore proclaims the new salva- 
tion that has arisen for each in turn. Every subject suggests to 
them a transition to the new-discovered infinite. Every speech 
turns into an outline of their particular religious point of view. 
Every counsel, every wish, every friendly word is an inspired 
commendation of the only path to blessedness*# they know. 
Whoever knows something of how religion works will find it 
natural that they should all speak—speak lest the very stones 
cry out.*® Whoever knows something of how a new enthusiasm 
gains expression will find it natural that the dancing flames of 
their excitement should spread out on all sides—consuming 
much, warming many, and transmitting to thousands an illusive 
surface reflection of the true glow within. 

And it is these extra thousands that work the mischief. In 
youthful zeal the newly sanctified receive them as they would 
any of the true brethren. “What stands in the way,” they say all 
too hastily, “of these people receiving the Holy Spirit just as 
we have?”46 Indeed these others also suppose they have received 
the Spirit, and so they allow themselves to be conducted in 
joyous triumph into the bosom of the religious society. But once 
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the first onrush of excitement has past, once the surface embers 
have gone out, they show themselves incapable either of sus- 
taining the condition of the faithful or of participating in it. 
Compassionately the saints lean down to them, relinquishing 
their own more sublime and inward satisfaction in order to help 
them up again. In this way everything takes on that unfinished 
character everywhere recognizable within the existing church. 
It is through the corruption common to all things human that 
without external cause, and in accordance with that eternal 
law by which this corruption most quickly seizes upon the most 
aroused and excited moments of life, a false and degenerate 
church comes to envelop each particular sector of the true 
church. This happens no matter where in the world, or in how 
isolated a circumstance, the true church may have arisen, not 
only beside but also in and with that true church. It has oc- 
curred at all times, among all peoples, and in every religion.*? 

Nevertheless, if all this had been left to run its course un- 
molested, the situation could never have endured for long. 
Pour liquids of various weight and density that have little inner 
attraction to each other into a receptacle, shake them vigorously 
until they seem to form one solution, and then let the solution 
stand. What will you see? After awhile the original liquids will 
divide up again, like particle joining to like. The same would 
have happened here, for it is of the natural course of things. The 
true church would quietly have separated itself again so as to 
enjoy the more sublime and intimate sociality for which the 
others were not ready. The bond formed among the rest would 
then have become as good as dissolved, and their natural lack 
of initiative would have had to wait for something else to deter- 
mine what should become of them. They would not have been 
forsaken by the true church, however. Who else besides the true 
church would have had the slightest vocation to look after their 
condition? What attraction would have drawn the interest of 
other men? What gain would there have been or what fame 
accrued by dealing with them? 

Members of the true church could therefore have remained 
entirely free to exercise their priestly office among these people, 
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though in a new and more suitably appointed fashion. Each 
could have gathered about him those who best understood 
him, who could be most effectively stimulated by his manner 
of sharing. Instead of the enormous structure whose existence 
you now bewail, a large number of smaller and less distinct 
societies would have arisen. In these societies men could have 
experienced religion in a variety of situations, trying here then 
there, and so forth. Each abode*® would have been simply a 
provisional way station to prepare those in whom the sense for 
religion was opening up. Each abode could therefore have been 
decisively important for individuals so far found incapable of 
being reached through one particular form of religion.15 

The time may come when the simple way of nature has 
stopped short and the very revolutions of human affairs shall by 
a longer, more technically demanding way give rise to this 
golden age of religion. Hail to those whose call comes at such a 
time! May the gods be merciful to them! May rich blessings 
follow their missionary efforts to aid beginners, to smooth the 
way for those not yet come of age to enter the temple of the 
eternal—labors of which the unfavorable circumstances of today 
allow us such meager fruit.16 


D. CHURCH AND STATE—PROBLEMS OF PoLITY 


Consider: although it may perhaps appear ungracious, I 
cannot help wishing that even the faintest presentiment of reli- 
gion had escaped every head of state, every professional politician 
whatsoever. I cannot help wishing that not one of them had 
ever been held in sway by that epidemic enthusiasm we spoke 
of! I mean, if only this had been the case insofar as they had not 
known how to separate their most inner personal life from the 
public orientation of their office, because that fault has become 
for us the prime source of all this unfortunate corruption. Why 
must they bring their petty vanity, their astounding arrogance, 
into the assembly of the saints—as if their official prerogatives 
had everywhere the same weight without distinction? And why, 
in returning to their judgment halls and palaces, must they 
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require the same sort of reverence that is due to the servants 
of the sanctuary? You are perhaps*® right in wishing that the hem 
of a priestly robe had never touched the floor of a royal chamber. 
But let us also wish that the royal purple had never brushed the 
dust of the altar! Had this latter not occurred, would the other? 
Certainly not! If only no prince had ever been permitted to 
enter the temple until he had doffed all the splendid, magnifi- 
cent garments of royalty, until he had left the rich cornucopia 
of his favors and tokens of honor at the gate! But these men have 
availed themselves of privilege here as elsewhere. They have had 
the presumption to decorate the simple grandeur of the heavenly 
structure with bits and pieces of their own earthly glory. Instead 
of going out to fulfill sacred vows? they have simply left their 
worldly gifts behind, satisfied to let these be their votive offerings 
to the Highest. 

As soon as a prince declared a church to be a body with 
special privileges, an especially favored ‘‘person” within the 
civil world, as soon as a prince succumbed to proferring this 
most dangerous and perverse of all concessions, the eventual 
corruption of this church was almost! irrevocably decided and 
on its way. This never happened unless the unfortunate situa- 
tion had already emerged where the society of the faithful and 
of those seeking a faith had been falsely mixed. Such a mixture 
must always work to the disadvantage of the faithful, for other- 
wise no religious society could have grown large enough to 
attract the attention of the ruler. 

Such a conferring of political prestige works upon a religious 
society like the terrible head of Medusa: as soon as it appears 
everything turns to stone.°? Though not belonging together, 
things twisted together if only for a momentary purpose come to 
be inseparably linked; incidental elements that might easily 
have been tossed out are now all permanently included. It is 
as though body and clothing were made of one solid block 
and every unbecoming wrinkle were fixed as for eternity. No 
longer can the larger, inauthentic society be separated from the 
smaller, more exalted one, despite their necessary division. It 
can no longer divide or dissolve its parts. It can change neither 
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its form nor its articles of faith. Its views, its practices, every- 
thing is condemned to remain hardened in its fixed state. 

But that is not all. From now on the members of the true 
church included within it are as good as forcibly excluded from 
participating in its government. Hence they are placed out of 
position to effect even what little might still be done for it. 
Now there is more to regulate than they could manage or would 
wish to. Now there are mundane affairs to order and look after, 
privileges to claim and justify.5? Even if they know how to handle 
such matters in domestic and civil contexts, they could not treat 
them as matters relevant to their priestly office. That would be an 
incongruity impossible to their taste, a contradiction to which 
they could never reconcile themselves, for it does not fit into 
their high, refined conception of religion and of religious social- 
ity. Since they cannot grasp what they are to do with the build- 
ings and lands and riches they are given to possess, either for 
the true church to which they belong or for the larger society 
which they ought to be leading,!7 the members of the true church 
are distracted and perplexed over this unnatural state of affairs. 

Now if all those persons are nevertheless attracted through 
these circumstances who would otherwise have remained out- 
side; and if it is now in the interest of proud, ambitious, covetous, 
and scheming men to press themselves upon the church, in 
whose fellowship they would otherwise have experienced only 
the severest boredom; if, finally, these persons begin feigning 
participation in sacred things and an understanding of them 
only so as to gain earthly rewards in this way: how can the truly 
religious escape subjection to them? And who bears the blame 
where unworthy men assume the role of the most mature of 
saints, where under their supervision everything that is most 
contrary to the spirit of religion is allowed to creep in and to 
establish itself? Who else but the state, with its ill-considered 
magnanimity? 

The state is even more directly the cause of this loosening 
of the proper bond between the true church and the external 
religious society, however. After showing this fatal kindness to 
the church the state has assumed a right to its gratitude and has 
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thus transferred to it three of the state’s own most important 
tasks.18 

In the first place, the state has more or less given over the 
concern and oversight of education to the church. It also requires 
that under the auspices of religion, particularly in congrega- 
tional life, the people shall not only be instructed in those duties 
which cannot be set forth through the law but also stimulated 
to adopt loyal civil attitudes as well. Finally it demands that by 
virtue of religion and the church’s teachings its citizens shall 
take an oath to be truthful in their public testimony. But in 
payment for these services which the state has requested, it robs 
the church of its freedom. This has occurred in nearly every 
part of the civilized world where church and state exist together. 
The state treats the church as an institution of its own contriv- 
ance and appointment. Indeed, almost all the church’s faults 
and abuses are of the state’s contrivance. It alone presumes 
to decide who is fit to appear as an exemplar and priest of 
religion within this society. 


Civil Duties Bring Ecclesiastical Corruption 


Do you still wish to blame religion for the fact that the 
church is not entirely composed of saints? 

But I am not yet finished with my indictment. The state 
also imposes its interests upon, and contaminates, the most inti- 
mate mysteries of religious sociality. When the church devotedly 
consecrates a newborn child to the deity, looking far ahead to 
his further growth toward the highest, the state takes this as an 
opportunity to receive the child from the hands of the church 
and to inscribe its name in the civil register. When the church 
gives the older child his first kiss of brotherhood, as one who 
has by now experienced his first glimpse into the holy things 
of religion, this has to be regarded by the state as the sign of 
that person’s first initiation into civil majority!!9 When, with 
solemn good wishes, the community blesses the union of two 
persons, who as symbols and instruments of creative nature 
would also consecrate themselves to be bearers of the higher 
life, this ceremony must likewise serve as the state’s sanction for 
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their civil bond. And the state will not even believe that a man 
has departed from this earthly scene until the church certifies 
that it has restored his soul to the infinite and enveloped his 
dust in the sacred bosom of the earth! 

When the state bows to religion and to the faithful in receiv- 
ing something from the hands of infinity, or in returning some- 
thing to the infinite once more, that act shows reverence for 
religion. It displays an effort to remember the state’s own limita- 
tions. But how allthis brings about the corruption of religious 
society is clear enough. In all these regulations there is nothing 
which relates to religion alone, nothing in which religion is 
even the main subject. In the sacred declarations and teachings 
as in the mysterious and symbolic actions, everything is rife 
with civil and legal connections,29 everything is diverted from 
its original form and nature. Hence there are many among the 
church’s leaders who understand nothing of religion but who are 
still in a position to gain considerable rewards as servants of 
the state.54 And there are many among its members who do not 
even wish to seek religion but who still have enough interest in 
the church to remain there and take part in its activities.” 

Can a society where these things happen be a society of men 
who hold a definite aim and know exactly what they want? 
Clearly not! This is a society which in vain humility accepts 
favors that can provide no profit, which with servile officiousness 
takes on burdens that send it to destruction. This is a society 
which allows itself to be misused by foreign influences, which 
exchanges its birthright of liberty and independence for a ticket 
taking it nowhere, which abandons its own noble and lofty pur- 
pose to pursue matters completely off its proper road. And this 
brief look at the story of the external church is, I think, the best 
proof that it is not the genuine society of religious men. At 
most only a few particles of this society are admixed within 
it, and these are covered over with alien ingredients. To have 
been able to admit even the first material of this immense cor- 
ruption, the whole society must have been in such a state of 
morbid fermentation that the few sound portions were already 
bound to slip away before long. 
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The true church, full of sacred pride, would have refused 
gifts it could not use. It would have known full well that those 
who have found the deity and rejoice in this together have 
within that pure fellowship nothing whose common possession 
could be protected by any earthly power. Why? Because their 
desire is only to present and share their inmost existence within 
that fellowship. The true church requires nothing on this earth 
but a language to enable mutual understanding and a place to 
be together—things for which no prince is needed, and no 
prince’s favor.56 


Secular Mediation, Yes—Civil Union, No 


The true church has nothing directly to do with the pro- 
fane world. But what if it is still appropriate for a mediating 
institution to exist through which it comes into some sort of 
contact with that world? An institution mediating its existence 
with the profane world could provide an atmospnere within 
which the true church could build itself up, both by purifying 
itself and by drawing new material to itself. But what form 
should the society take in this context? How is it to be freed 
from the corruption it has already absorbed? On the last question 
only time will tell. Sometime or other it will certainly happen, 
but in a thousand different ways. There are many varied means 
of curing the illnesses of humanity. Each will be tried out in its 
place and serve toward the proper goal. It is only permissible 
for me to point out that overall goal, so as to show you the more 
clearly that here too your indignation against religion and its 
genuine efforts has been misplaced. 

The basic conception of such an auxiliary institution is this: 
that actual religion should be so vitally presented to those 
who have some sense for it, to those in whom it has not broken 
out and attained consciousness enough for them to be ready for 
incorporation into the true church, that their capacity for 
religion cannot help but develop. Let’s see, then, what actually 
keeps this from happening within the present situation. 

I will not dwell at this point on the state’s practice of 
“selecting” leaders and teachers for this society according to its 
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own designs. I am not even happy about using this word for 
the deed and do so only for lack of another, referring to people 
within the church who tend to be directed toward extraneous 
matters the state has tied to the institution. I also pass by the fact 
that from the standpoint of the state a person can be a very able 
instructor and an excellent teacher of civil duties without being 
religiously stirred at all in the proper sense of the term. Obviously 
many persons whom the state counts among its worthiest ser- 
vants may easily fail completely in this respect. I will assume, 
however, that everyone it appoints is truly filled and motivated 
by piety. In return I will expect you to admit that no artist 
can impart his craft to a school with any success if his pupils 
have no preliminary acquaintance with the subject matter similar 
to his own. This is all the more necessary with respect to religion 
than in a setting where pupils progress through exercise and 
the teacher’s function is chiefly critical, for in religion the 
“master” can do nothing but point out his subject and present 
it. Here all the teacher’s work will be in vain unless it is not 
only intelligible but fitting and salutary as well. The sacred 
orator, therefore, must draw his audience by virtue of a certain 
similarity of attitude and preparation. He cannot simply ob- 
tain his audience from among the rank and file. He cannot 
take them simply as they are counted out to him by some tradi- 
tional mode of selection: not, for example, because they come 
from the same neighborhood, and not as they appear on the 
police lists.21 

Assuming now that only persons similarly related to religion 
have gathered about a given teacher, they would still not all 
be related in the same way. It is highly absurd, therefore, to 
want to limit any pupil to one particular master, since there can 
never be anyone so many-sidedly cultured or effective in religion 
as to draw out the hidden kernel of religion in all who witness 
his presentation or are addressed by him. The religious domain 
is far too extensive. Remember the various ways in which a man 
can pass from his perception of the individual and particular 
to that of the whole and infinite,’ and recall that his religion 
already takes on a definite and personal character by the way 
it thus arises. Think of the various influences by which the 
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universe may affect a man,58 of the myriad perceptions®® and of 
the many combinations in which these may be fashioned so 
each facet may illumine another. Then consider that each 
person seeking religion must encounter it in a specific form 
suitable to his own disposition and standpoint if his own response 
is truly to be aroused. Consider this, and you will realize that 
no one master can possibly be all things to all men,®° or be able 
to meet the needs of every man that comes along. No one can be 
a mystic, a student of nature, and a master in every sacred art by 
which religion can be expressed all at the same time.®! Nor 
can one person be initiated at the same time into prophecies, 
visions, and prayers, into presentations from history and personal 
experience, and into much else besides. He could not do this 
even if it were possible to number all the magnificently spreading 
branches by which the heavenly tree of priestly art takes form. 
Master and disciples must both be left completely free to seek 
each other out and to make their own choices, else each is lost 
to all the others. Each person must be allowed to seek what prof- 
its him. In no way must anyone be obliged to share more than 
what he has and understands. 

But suppose we had reached the point where a man is asked 
to teach only what he himself understands. Even then he could 
not perform this function if he were required to do something 
else at the same time and in the same action. Unquestionably 
a priestly man can present his religion with all requisite zeal 
and skill while remaining faithful to some civil office, and he can 
accomplish this effectively. Why then, if it suits, should a person 
who has a vocation for the priestly ministry not be permitted 
to act also as a teacher of morals in the service of the state? 
There is nothing against it. Only he must keep the two jobs 
separate. He must not try to do either job through the other, 
or to merge the two in a single approach, or to achieve the aims 
of both in the same type of activity. The state might be satisfied 
with a religious morality, if that seems to go well. Religion, 
however, rejects every so-called prophet or priest who intention- 
ally moralizes on his own and from this point of view. He who 
truly wishes to proclaim religion will present it unalloyed. 

For a true priest to comply with the state under such un- 
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worthy and ineffectual conditions goes against every feeling of 
honor a teacher has. It not only thwarts his subject; it offends 
his sense of religious propriety. When the state takes other such 
technicians into its employ, whether to look after the develop- 
ment of their talents or to attract students, it removes them 
from all extraneous business. Indeed, it considers them obligated 
to refrain from such activity. It recommends that they devote 
themselves to that particular aspect of their field where they 
believe. they can accomplish most and then allows them full 
freedom to pursue their special interests. It takes the opposite 
course, only with the technicians of religion. These persons 
are expected to encompass the entire area of their subject. The 
state further prescribes to which school of thought they shall 
belong and lays tasks upon them for which they are not suited. 
On the one hand it may fail to provide that as they fulfill their 
civil tasks they are also allowed to develop their own manner 
of religious communication, although for them that remains the 
main responsibility they were meant to carry. And so it provides 
no way to free them from burdensome constraints. Or, on the 
other hand, where it has established its own institutions for 
instruction in civil duties, as it certainly should do everywhere,22 
it leaves them completely on their own, showing no concern 
even for those priestly activities which are brought to completion 
in the civil domain, since it no longer has need of them for show 
or profit as it has need of other arts and sciences. 

Away, then, with every such tie between church and state!23 
That remains my Catonian utterance to the very end, or until 
I see this union actually destroyed.®2 


Individual Freedom and Flexibility Within 


Away too with all that has even a semblance of exclusive 
union between laity and priests, whether among themselves 
or with each other!24 Apprentices should not form special organi- 
zations in any case, for it can be seen how unprofitable that is 
even in the mechanical trades. But the priests, as priests, should 
not form fraternal organizations among themselves either. They 
should not divide either their work or their expertise into pro- 
fessional groupings. Instead, let each one pursue his own min- 
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istry without troubling himself over what the others are doing 
and without having in this connection any closer bond to one 
person than to another. Nor let there be any fixed external 
bond between teachers and congregations. According to the 
basic principles of the true church the mission of a priest in 
this world is a private affair. Let even the temple be a private 
room, where he lifts up his voice to give religion utterance. 
Let his audience be a congregation and not a strictly organic 
community.63 Let him be a speaker for all who will listen, but 
not a shepherd for a particular flock. 

Only under such free conditions can truly priestly souls be 
of help to persons seeking religion. Only thus can this pre- 
paratory association actually lead to religion and make itself 
worthy to be considered an adjunct, a vestibule, of the true 
church. Only thus can it discard all that is irreligious or un- 
salutary in its present form. Through this general freedom to 
choose, to learn for oneself, and to be critical, the all-too-strict 
distinction between priests and laity will be softened. Eventually 
the best among the laity will then attain parity with the priests. 
All that has been held together by the unholy bonds of creedal 
symbols25 will also be split apart and scattered. The only way 
for those false bonds to fall away would seem to be*® that rallying 
points of this kind should disappear. Then no one would hold 
out to the seekers of religion a system making exclusive claims 
to truth. Each would simply proffer his own particular inter- 
pretation.®© 

It is a poor holdover from earlier times to divide the church 
according to creedal symbols simply because out-of-date for- 
mulas are too oppressive or because the different formulas avail- 
able are too varied to carry the same weight. This device can 
provide only momentary alleviation of the church’s ills.6¢ Each 
piece grows polyp-like into a separate whole. But if an original 
trait was already contrary to the spirit of religion, does it im- 
prove things for several bodies to carry it instead of a few? 
Hardly! The external religious society will be brought nearer 
the general freedom and majestic unity of the true church only 
by attaining flexibility, so that there are no distinct partitions 
within it. Each part may then find itself in a variety of locations, 
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and all may peacefully intermingle. The odious sectarian and 
proselytizing spirit leads further and further away from the 
essentials of religion. It can only be extinguished when no one 
is made to feel anymore that he belongs to an exclusive circle 
and is, to other circles, of a different faith. 


True Priesthood 


In retrospect, then, you can see that your wishes and ours 
concerning this society are very much the same. What is re- 
pugnant to you is an obstacle to us as well, except that—if 
you will not grudge my continually saying this—it would never 
have entered into the picture if we had been left alone to do 
our own proper work. We have an interest in getting it out of 
the way just as you do, though there is little we can do now 
except wish and hope.*? How a change for the better could take 
place among us Germans I do not know. Perhaps it will only 
come about through a great revolution as in neighboring coun- 
tries—only then everywhere at once. Or perhaps the state will 
instigate an amicable agreement with the church, to break off 
their ill-fated marriage, and without the death and resurrection 
of either. Or perhaps it will permit another church to take 
position alongside the one already sold in bondage to it, another 
church more virgin and unspoiled.26 I really cannot predict 
how. But until something of the kind happens, a hard destiny 
is in store for all well-meaning souls who would wish to present 
what is most sacred to them in the larger circles of the profane 
world. They are not likely to accomplish anything, no matter 
how warmed with the glow of religion they are! I would not 
mislead those who have achieved privileged status in the state 
into supposing they could do much by addressing others in 
these circumstances, however heartfelt their desire to. 

If many of these people should believe themselves bound 
by their political calling not to speak of piety all the time, or 
even to draw special attention to it very often, and then only on 
solemn occasions, I can think of very little to say against this, 
But one thing cannot be taken from them: that they may pro- 
claim the spirit of religion through a priestly life, and this is 
both their comfort and their finest reward. 
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For a saintly person everything is significant; for an authentic 
priest of religion anything may take on canonical meaning. 
Either may present the essence of religion in any activity, there- 
fore. Even in the ordinary circumstances of life nothing of the 
expression of pious sensitivity need be diminished. The sacred 
ardor they bring to all their dealings shows that the music of 
sublime feelings resounds in them even in trifles that a profane 
mind would thoughtlessly skim over. The majestic calm and 
equanimity with which they view all things great and small 
proves that they relate all that happens to the unchangeable, 
everywhere discerning the presence of deity from the selfsame 
perspective. The knowing serenity with which they leave behind 
every trace of the decaying past and move on manifests how 
much their lives transcend the world and time. Their ease of 
self-denial indicates how much they have already surmounted 
the limitations of personality. And their ever keen and open 
sensitivity, which the rarest and commonest occurrences alike 
do not escape, demonstrates how unweariedly they seek the 
deity and listen for his utterances.° If in this way their whole 
life, every moment of the inner and outer structure of their 
life, is a priestly work of art, then a sense for what dwells within 
them may possibly be aroused in many others through this 
speechless language. 

Not content to express the essence of religion, however, 
they must similarly erase every false appearance of it as well. 
Thus with childlike openness and simplicity, as if oblivious 
of danger and feeling no need of courage, they pass right 
through everything base prejudice and subtle superstition have 
enveloped in a misleading aura of sanctity. As unconcerned 
as the infant Hercules,® they let the snakes of sanctimonious 
calumny hiss away, able to still them in an instant when desired. 
Until better times they might as well devote themselves to such 
childlike but sacred service as this. And I take it you too will 
have respect for their unassuming dignity. You too will expect 
good of whatever effect they have on other men. 

But what shall I say of those whom you deny the priestly 
mantle because they have not fulfilled some special scholarly 
requirement? Suppose the social drive of their religion is 
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directed not to the higher fellowship of the church alone but 
outward to the world as well. Where shall I point them? Since 
no larger stage is made available on which they may appear in 
any notable way, these people must be satisfied with the priestly 
service of their household gods.27 A single family can be the most 
fully developed element of the universe and can most faithfully 
reflect it. For when everything works quietly and surely to- 
gether, all those forces which bring the infinite into life are 
brought into play. When everything advances in a spirit of peace 
and joy,?° the sublime Spirit of the world holds sway within 
it as in the world at large. When every movement is accompanied 
by the harmonies of love, the music of the spheres pervades its 
life, even to the smallest nook. These same people are quite 
free to build this sanctuary, quite free to order it and to care 
for it. The strength of piety will grant them all they need to 
erect it, to build a structure quite as plain and evident as any, 
though formed with the skills of love and spirit. And many 
who dwell or visit in this place, small and obscure though it 
be, will learn to perceive the universe in it. This place will 
become a holy of holies in which many souls may receive 
their consecration to religion. Such a priesthood was the first to 
arise in the marvelous infant world of ancient times. It will 
be the last, when none other is needed anymore. 


E. THe Socrat CULTIVATION oF RELIGION 


Yes, we wait expectantly for a future age of culture when 
no other preparatory society will be required for religion than 
the pious household. Today millions of men and women of 
all stations groan under the weight of meaningless mechanical 
labor. The older generation loses heart and succumbs. With 
understandable weariness it abandons the younger generation 
to chance in nearly everything—everything, that is, except the 
necessity of learning and repeating the same degradation all 
over again. This is the reason why our young people normally 
fail to acquire that free and open outlook without which the 
object of piety” is not found. 

There is no greater hindrance to religion than this: that 
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we should have to be slaves to ourselves. Anyone is a slave who 
has to perform something that should be executable by sheer 
mechanical means. Our hope is that these dead mechanical 
forces can be made serviceable to us through the advancement 
of the arts and sciences. In this way the corporeal world, and 
everything of the spiritual world that admits of regulation, may 
be transformed into a kind of enchanted castle—a castle where 
the god of earth need only speak a magic word or press a button 
and what he commands shall be done. Only then will every man 
be freeborn. When this stage is reached, every life will be both 
practical and contemplative. No more will the lash of the task- 
master be lifted against any man. Each will possess the peace 
and leisure to behold the world for himself. And what of those 
unfortunates in whom this maturity would be lacking, whose 
spiritual organs shall have atrophied for lack of proper 
nourishment because their whole existence has had to be de- 
voted to mechanical services? Only for these would it then be 
necessary for certain more fortunate individuals to come for- 
ward, gathering them about themselves, to be eyes and ears for 
them and in a few swift-passing moments to communicate to 
them the highest qualities’? of a human life. 

Suppose that happy time should come when every person is 
free to exercise and make use of his own sensibility. Then from 
the very first awakening of their higher powers, all during those 
precious childhood years to be lived under the watchful care 
of paternal wisdom, each person will be as much a participant 
in the things of religion as he is ready to be. All one-directional 
communication will then cease. The fathers, well rewarded for 
their part, will lead their sons into a world even more fully 
to be enjoyed, into a life still more releasing. Even more, they 
will lead them directly into that sacred assembly, now enhanced 
both in numbers and activities, in which the true worshipers 
of the eternal are to be found. 


The Exalted Community 


With a feeling of real gratitude, I believe that when this 
better time comes—however far ahead—all those efforts to 
which you have devoted your days shall have contributed some- 
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thing to its arrival. In this light, will you permit me to draw 
your attention once more to the fine fruits of your own labor? 
Allow yourselves to be conducted once again into the exalted 
community of religious souls. This fellowship is indeed scattered. 
It is almost invisible. Yet its spirit everywhere holds sway, even 
where only a few are gathered in the name of deity.7? What 
within this exalted community should not fill you with admira- 
tion and esteem? Are you not the friends and votaries of the good 
and the beautiful? 

Together these people are an academy of priests. The pre- 
sentation of a holy life, for them the highest man can attain, 
is treated by each one as his art and study, and the deity, out 
of his inexhaustible bounty, apportions to each his own share.”4 

As is fitting for an artist, each person conjoins two things 
here: a general sense for everything belonging to the sacred 
domain of religion and an endeavor to perfect himself in some 
one area. A noble rivalry thus prevails, and the deep desire 
to contribute something worthy of such an assembly motivates 
each person to master, with faithful diligence, all that belongs 
to his particular competence. How is all this sustained? In a 
pure heart. How is it all arranged? Through spiritual commu- 
nion. And with heavenly art it is all molded and perfected. This 
is how acknowledgment and praise of the infinite comes to re- 
sound within this fellowship, making itself felt in every possible 
way and from every possible source. Every person brings to the 
fellowship the ripest fruits of his own sensing and observing, 
of his own grasping and feeling—with a joyful heart. 

Together they are also a chorus of friends. Each one knows 
that he too is a work of the universe and a part of it, that in him 
too the divine life and working of the universe are being 
revealed. Therefore he also regards himself as an object worthy 
of the others’ attention. What he perceives of the relations of the 
universe within himself, what comes to be formed within him of 
the elements of humanity: all this he will lay bare, with solemn 
reserve to be sure and yet with such a spirit of openness that 
the others may all enter into his life and behold. Why should 
they hide anything from each other? All that is human is holy, 
for all is divine. 
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Finally, they are among themselves a band of brothers. Or 
have you perhaps a more appropriate expression for the com- 
plete amalgamation of their natures—not, that is, in regard 
to their being and doing but in regard to their common sensitiv- 
ity and understanding? The more closely each person approaches 
the universe the more he communicates and shares with the 
others, the more completely they are united. None has an isolated 
consciousness, for each has that of his brother also. They are 
no longer merely individual men but humanity itself. In going 
out of themselves, in triumphing over themselves, they take 
the path toward true immortality and eternity. 

If in any other domain of human life you have found some- 
thing more sublime than this, or in any other school of wisdom, 
please impart it to me. What I have found I have given you. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE FOURTH ADDRESS 


(1) Page 210. The assertion that of all the ways to incite piety 
mere writings are least effectual might seem to have experience 
against it. One might cite everything from the sacred scriptures of all 
religions to our books for edification, in some cases very widely dis- 
tributed, and the small religious pamphlets which are presently the 
chief media for reaching large numbers of people. Therefore the 
subject deserves more precise explanation. As for sacred scriptures, 
only those of the monotheistic religions need detain us here. ; 

Among these the Koran is the only one that arose purely as a piece 
of writing. Indisputably this is to be regarded more as a textbook and 
as a repository from which themes for religious thinking can be drawn, 
quite in accordance with the unoriginal character of this religion. 
And so the actual religious effect of the Koran, in the proper sense, is 
not to be ranked very high. 

Within the varied Judaic codex the wisdom literature especially 
bears this literary character. Strictly speaking, the purely historical 
part does not. In part the poetical materials, for example the greater 
portion of the Psalms, arose for presentation on special occasions. 
‘They were not produced by chance or for some indefinite use. There- 
fore in the strictest sense they are not what I call “mere writings.” 
Surely no one will deny that their original effect in this connection 
must have been far more powerful than that they now produce simply 
as scripture, which is but a shadow of the earlier effect. The prophetic 
utterance of earlier periods was mostly spoken. A rather significant 
part of it was handed down embedded in history. This process pre- 
served something of its original momentum—something which could 
not happen with material produced as scripture in the first place. As 
this living power of tradition came to be lost and these Scriptures 
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became mere texts for study even among the Jewish people, their 
immediate effectuality was lost. They became simply the bearers of 
such vital communication as happened to accompany them. 

As for the New Testament literature, in the strictest sense of the 
word these bear the fewest possible traits of scripture. In the historical 
books the speeches are the essential part. The historical material is 
there chiefly to sustain their vital momentum. Even in the history of 
the passion the words of Christ are the really sublime and profoundly 
moving elements. The account of his pain and suffering only produces 
an effect which can very easily go wrong. Only the Acts of the 
Apostles might seem to be an exception in this regard, appearing to 
have its:place in the canon mainly as the root of all church history. 
Precisely because it would be completely limited to this secondary 
influence, however, the practice of regarding the speeches there as later 
concoctions, after the manner of other history books, seems repugnant 
to us. The didactic books, since they are in the form of letters, are 
hardly to be regarded as mere writings. Here also no one can deny 
that their effect upon the original recipients, who were aware of the 
whole original situation out of which they emerged, was far greater. 
Of that situation we only attain a dim replica today—and indeed 
not without the help of scholarship which transports us back into 
the situation. And so now the principal effect of those writings lies in 
our having learned from the practice of the synagogue to link our 
own Vital religious communication to them. 

Bible reading by the laity continues only for this reason. The 
Bible's influence would not entirely vanish otherwise but would 
certainly degenerate into something quite indistinct. The original 
power of these productions was so considerable that even now, after 
they have acquired written form, a great quickening spirit dwells 
within them. This, to be sure, is the clearest possible testimony to their 
divine power. Nevertheless actual understanding, the objective aspect 
of this influence, would soon be null among the laity without learned 
exposition. Since the Roman Church puts little value on preaching, it 
naturally restricts lay use of Scripture. On the other hand. since we 
do not believe this restriction is right, we must emphasize biblical 
exposition in preaching far more than we do. It must always be 
damaging to the whole religious life when Scripture is generally used 
only as a motto in preaching. 

Evidence of how lively the effort is to save the sacred books from 
becoming mere writings is shown in the ready adoption by the most 
pious Christians of a method that would be highly unnatural for a 
work planned and executed as an actual book. I refer to their 
arbitrarily lifting single portions of Scripture out of context, without 
careful selection, for purposes of religious stimulus or enlightenment. 
This practice cannot be defended, because it too easily degenerates 
into magical frivolity. Yet it certainly is an endeavor to restore a 
direct and vital influence to the religious utterances of holy men, one 
independent of their effects as books. 


Who could deny the great influence of our literature for edification? 
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It is too clearly evidenced by the numerous editions in which much of 
this literature, mostly books, continues to appear generation after 
generation. And who would not have deep respect for works which 
not only stand the test of time but also contribute much toward 
keeping a great number of men from succumbing to the dangerous 
crosswinds of changing doctrine? Nor will it be denied, however, that 
the living word in a community and the religious stirrings of a 
community have a far higher power than the written letter. Indeed, 
on closer examination one would find that the main influence of 
ascetic writings is due not to their total composition but to their 
containing a quantity of forceful and impressive statements by which 
many aspects of the religious life can be encompassed and brought 
freshly to mind. They may also provide a certain assurance that 
one’s own religious experience is not at variance with the character 
of common religious life. Failure at this point explains why clever 
individualistic works in this genre seldom enjoy much success. Those 
which ably cover a wide span of experience do much better. 

A current practice of so many well-meaning societies is to disseminate 
a great number of small tracts, which have very little truly objective 
character to them. These tracts try to communicate deeply subjective 
experiences in the dead letter of a terminology neither scripturally 
nor ecclesiastically sound. But this practice rises from a profound 
failure to understand what is involved. It can hardly attain anything 
beyond bringing our church affairs, whose poor condition these 
tract societies already presuppose, into still further decline. Such 
societies will produce a great many persons who pretend to vast 
experience without ever really having had any for themselves, or who 
are thrown into dismal perplexity because their truly religious experi- 
ence does not fit the patterns set before them. Where the public life 
of the church seems weak or sick, let each person do his utmost to 
heal it. But let no one suppose he can replace the church’s life with a 
dead letter. That the religious life should issue from lending libraries 
strikes me as similar to handing over the great acts of legislation 
and administration to irresponsible journals whose aim it is to produce 
as many numbers and hurriedly revised editions as possible. 

2) Page 211. Sometimes sociality becomes empty and frivolous. 
Those who formerly cherished the well-meant wish that such sociality 
might be revived by reintroducing the religious element have perhaps 
already taken the following proverb to heart: that as time passes 
we may easily have too much of what we once zealously desired. Quite 
enough disruption and harm have resulted from conversing on religious 
subjects even in cultured circles, for in this form the purely personal 
element so easily outweighs all else. At that time I wrote out of my 
experience as a youth within the Brethren community, which called 
gatherings for the express purpose of free and open religious discussion. 
But even in that setting it was not easy to bring the thinking of persons 
not present or of a different opinion into the conversation. Nor have 
I ever seen anything really lively and worthwhile emerge from this 
process, and I believe I have rightly grasped the general reason for 
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this fact here. The expressed wish should thus be modified to this 
extent, that in free social conversation it is not so important that 
religious subjects should be purposely treated as that a religious 
spirit should pervade. In this way religious topics may certainly come 
up, incidentally or in passing. And the wish will certainly be fulfilled 
when a significant portion of a society is made up of religious men. 

(3) Page 211. I have now been preaching for almost thirty years, 
a period within which a man must have approached as near his ideal 
as he can. I can scarcely imagine a greater contrast between the 
description given here and what I myself have accomplished in the 
area of religious speech during that time. Were there really such a 
difference between theory and practice, the following would be about 
the only defense left me. I might point out that it was only given to 
Socrates to know this one thing, that he knew nothing, all other 
wisdom being denied him. Then I might draw the analogy that the 
higher eloquence I spoke of was not granted me except to this extent, 
that I have preferred to content myself with plain speech rather than 
to strain for false embellishment. Yet this is not quite the case. My 
practice has been based on the distinction that is drawn later on in 
this address between ecclesial society as it now exists among us and 
what I call “the true church”—and this distinction must be in view 
here too. In the existing church all discourse, no matter what its 
subject, must bear a didactic character. The speaker's task is to help 
his audience become aware of something—something that he may 
indeed presuppose exists in them somehow but that he does not suppose 
would have developed in this form all by itself. Since the more the 
didactic character comes to the fore the less ornamentation is 
appropriate, unadorned speech undeniably has certain blessings of 
its own. Consider another area of religious art where the same holds 
true. Who would think of taking the religious poetry of which we have 
so many marvelous examples in the songs of Klopstock and Harden- 
berg [Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803); Friedrich von Harden- 
berg (1772-1801), otherwise known as Novalis], with all the power and 
magnificence that is suited for glorifying God within a circle of 
thoroughly cultured religious men, and making it the standard for 
collecting a church hymnbook? [Schleiermacher worked on preparing 
a hymnbook at least twice, from 1817 for his own congregation and 
in the late 1820’s for the famous Berlin Gesangbuch, published in 
1830-1831. He wrote a lengthy interpretation of the latter project in 
1830 (SW I.5, 627-666).] 

(4) Page 212. It is scarcely necessary for me to guard against the 
misinterpretation that I want to banish all order from gatherings of 
the truly pious. Nor do I wish to make them into something like those 
fanatical sects that arrange nothing beforehand for their meetings but 
leave everything to the spur of the moment. On the contrary, the 
higher the style of religious communication and the more it exhibits 
a carefully ordered whole, the greater its need for some strict order. 
All that was meant here was that everything belonging to civil order 
must be left completely outside, and that everything must be formed 
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on the basis of an original equality for all. This point could be made 
much more stringently than was meant here, far to excess; but I do 
regard a common order to be an indispensable condition for any 
ecclesial community to get on well. It is no more dispensable for the 
existing church than for the ideal church depicted here. Disorder 
destroys any community. Likewise any community must necessarily 
suffer corruption through an order which is made for another, because 
that is bound to produce disorder. 

If the contrast between priest and laity is not to be sharply drawn, 
it is even less acceptable to adopt a distinction among laity which 
belongs to another domain altogether. Suppose some member of a 
congregation assumes the right to meddle in its affairs, notably to 
direct the administration of its gatherings and to take on priestly 
functions, simply because he is distinguished in civil society. In 
that case—even though he may stand in some protective relation to 
that congregation externally—every other member, no matter how low 
his station in civil society, should be accorded the same right. But the 
result would be the destruction of true and fitting order for that 
society. [Schleiermacher published several prominent essays on this 
subject, notably in 1804 and in the period 1813-1818. See SW I.5.] 

(5) Page 213. Here any reader familiar with Scripture will think 
of the apostle Peter, who exhorts all Christians to build themselves 
into a “holy priesthood” and bears testimony of them all that they are 
a “royal priesthood” [1 Peter 2:5, 9]. The passage is thus genuinely 
Christian. The view set forth here that all true members of the religious 
community are equal, so that none must be limited to being a 
recipient only and so that communicating is not the exclusive preroga- 
tive of anyone, is thus a genuinely Christian view. In the same sense 
Christianity has also recognized its own goal in the prophetic saying 
that all shall be “taught by God” [Isa. 54:13; John 6:45]. 

Suppose this goal were attained by the whole community, so that 
there was no longer any question of awakening religion in others. 
Then, except for nurture of the young, there could no longer be any 
distinction in this connection between members except such distinctions 
as each passing occasion required. Since we find the contrast of priest 
and laity established in all forms of religion from earliest antiquity 
on, what else can we assume than the following? Either there was a 
fundamental difference whereby a religiously developed people had 
joined with poorer stock without succeeding in raising the latter to 
its own fullness of religious life; in this case the religious life could 
only be discovered in the mysteries of the priestly class and under 
their public ministrations. Or religious life must have developed so 
unequally within a given people that to save it from becoming 
wholly dissipated an organization of persons in whom it had arisen 
more prominently became necessary, one enabled to exercise a more 
effective influence upon the rest. In the latter case, however, the more 
the requisite institutions should succeed as time goes on the more 
superfluous they would become. Manifestly, the Christian “priesthood” 
—in the narrower sense of the word—is of the latter kind only. I have 
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never really been able to justify this narrower usage to myself, since 
in the Protestant community we are fully agreed that it cannot have 
any general validity within the realm of Christianity. In any case, 
the need for a special ministry only gradually came to be felt. This 
fact is all the more apparent in that at first even the apostolic role 
involved no special pre-eminence within the society of Christians. 
This smaller commission of the community gradually acquired a 
position independent of the religious inspiration (Begeisterung) of 
the rest when it was necessary for the history of Christianity, especially 
the exact knowledge of early Christianity, to become an object of 
scientific concern and when persons who were obliged to participate 
in providing such scientific information were forced conscientiously to 
square their religious communications with history. On these terms 
the distinction could never be expected to disappear until all Christians 
have achieved access to the requisite science. This situation is not, of 
course, to be expected. The validity of the related distinction must 
nevertheless be increasingly limited to the only domain where it can 
ultimately be grounded. [See Brief Outline on the clergy-laity distinc- 
tion and the foundations of theology; also CF §§133-135 and context 
on “The Ministry of the Word of God.”’] 

(6) Page 214. This statement might seem to contradict what I 
have rather fully developed in §§7-10 of The Christian Faith [Der 
christliche Glaube, 1.A., §§14-17]. Here I assert that no distinct 
bounds or complete separations can be made within the process of 
religious communication except by a mechanical procedure—that is, 
one that is in a certain sense arbitrary and not grounded in the 
nature of the matter. And I subsequently infer from this that the ex- 
ternal structure of a religious society should he as flexible as possible. 
Religious community is not a merely secondary matter in The Christian 
Faith. Nor is the principal aim to detect what is distinctive in the various 
modes of faith according to their content, especially that of Christianity. 
Serving this aim requires referring back to the Christian church as a 
definite and distinct fellowship. 

Instead, this is how the two passages are to be compared. On the 
one hand, I grant here that certain communal bodies are organically 
formed, which agrees with the assertion in The Christian Faith 
that every distinct community has a historical point of departure 
which dominates its organic development. If this point of departure 
did not presuppose an internal differentiation at the same time, these 
bodies could only be distinguished by number, or by size, or by some 
sort of superiority depending on favorable external circumstances, 
like the fruits grown from a single stem. Were their boundarics to 
meet, they would naturally grow together and could only be mechani- 
cally separated again, as sometimes happens with such fruit. On the 
other hand, in the other book an inner difference between modes of 
faith is the proposed means of separating religious communities. But 
this is only a difference in the subordination and reciprocal relations 
of the particular parts. It does not necessarily represent any greater 
degree of fellowship than is accounted for here. The whole attempt 
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made in The Christian Faith would be in vain were it impossible 
to understand one mode of faith at all from perspectives afforded 
by the others. If that mode of faith is understood in its inner essence, 
however, then not only must the possibility exist of understanding its 
ways of expressing itself as a spectator—and therefore of understanding 
its worship—but also the possibility of appropriating these to some 
degree. In any given religious community persons unable to do this 
are simply to be regarded as the uncultured with respect to that 
community. Now this is precisely what I have asserted here: a proof 
of imperfection in this domain is apparent whenever the analytic 
drive is allowed to produce strict cleavages within it. 

Again, since the uncultured do not form a religious community by 
themselves but only together with the more cultured members, the 
present assertion also jibes with the account given in the other book: 
that is, although religious community is indeed divided and variously 
organized, from another perspective it would be truly one except 
for mechanical interference of either the sword or the letter. Does 
it not seem oppressive, even irreligious, when members of one 
religious community are forbidden to visit the worship services of 
another even though their aim is to receive edification? Yet only by 
just such completely mechanical procedures as this can religious com- 
munities become wholly separated. 

(7) Pages 215, 217. To be sure, it was useful to show that the wild, 
reproachable mania for “converting” people is never based on religion 
itself. But the point seems to be too strongly made, for even mild 
conversion would appear to be rejected—that is, every attempt to draw 
others from an alien form of religion into one’s own and every attempt 
to implant religion in souls still lacking piety. Accordingly, the claim 
would appear to be that the expansion of Christianity in the world 
has not proceeded from the pious sensitivity of Christians at all. But 
this is quite against the witness of its entire history. Indeed this is 
contrary to the clear words of the founder himself no less than to what 
I have also stated in The Christian Faith about the relationship of 
Christianity to other forms of religion. But such outreach is always 
somehow connected with the notion that salvation in general, or to 
some higher degree, is not to be found outside a particular religious 
community, and that notion is here rejected right across the board. 
In this particular respect, therefore, there does not seem to be a clear 
distinction between what is true and what is false. 

Now if the present contention that working for conversions is 
entirely inadmissible correctly follows from the preceding theory of 
religious community, as my exposition admits, then any error in this 
claim must be sought in the theory. However, what happens when we 
carefully examine the theory and its proper use—as is subsequently 
pointed out in showing that the expansion of a particular form of 
religion is a natural, permissible, but private business of the individual 
_-resolves these difficulties. In the strictest sense there is only one 
universal religious community. In this one community all the various 
forms of religion recognize and perceive one another. Within its 
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bounds, if any person is trying to lead members of another form 
into his own this would appear to issue from a desire to impair the 
whole by destroying its diversity. Yet obviously much is also destroyed 
of itself even in this community—that is, much is destroyed that can 
only persist at a lower level of cultivation and is thus perceived by 
experienced persons as nothing more than a point of transition. And so 
there cannot be anything wrong in wanting to accelerate and guide 
this genuine process of advancement. We must expect, then, that the 
more the adherents of a given mode of faith are compelled to regard 
many other modes as mere transitions, the more energetically they 
will organize efforts to convert other people. 

In what modes of faith is this feeling more correct, and in relation 
to which other modes of faith? The answer must be: the mono- 
theistic religions in general but in the broadest sense Christianity. 
This answer coheres with the present position. It is also similarly 
elaborated in The Christian Faith, though in a more scientific 
context. But the work of conversion on this theory always presupposes 
the one community, divided along a single continuum. And it is this 
community which is always referred to here. When Paul visited 
Athens he examined Hellenic worship in order to grasp its value 
and to gain a point of contact for the communication of his own 
piety. This is what must always be done. What is common between 
two given forms of religion lies at this juncture, no mattter at what 
points similar efforts at assimilation may be made. 

One can fittingly assert, then, that this theory shows the true 
distinction between two things: on the one hand, that praiseworthy 
zeal for conversion which desires only to discern the faintest traces of 
piety and to help purify and cultivate a piety already begun; on 
the other hand, that wild irreligious mania for conversion which easil 
degenerates into persecution. The correct kind begins with unprej- 
udiced, loving acceptance even of the most immature mode of faith. 
The other kind believes it can skip such acceptance. 

The assertion that conversion can only be the private business of 
individuals is not to be taken with too scrupulous an exactitude. 
Here the concept “individual” refers to something existing over 
against the all-encompassing community; consequently associations of 
individuals can be regarded as an “individual” in the sense intended— 
even a whole mode of faith can be so regarded. 

Finally, the maxim nulla salus [‘‘no salvation outside . . .”] has 
an absolute truth to it for the larger community of the pious, for 
where there is no piety that community cannot acknowledge salvation. 
Only insofar as one religious party throws the saying at another does 
it work destructively—only insofar as the existence of a universal 
religious community is denied. Hence the maxim obviously goes 
together with the wild mania for conversion I have spoken of. The 
special truth in this maxim with respect to Christianity is dealt with 
in The Christian Faith, and in full agreement with these views, 
[See CF §113:3 and the elaboration of this crucial theological point 
in the doctrine of election and in the entire doctrine of the church of 
which it is made a part.] 
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(8) Page 218. The tendency to form smaller, more intimate 
societies within larger ones is found in all the great forms of religion, 
in the most varied formations, and at all times, if not always with the 
same degree of vivacity. Invariably this tendency proceeds from the 
assumption that a larger society has fallen into deep corruption. This 
belief is expressed in separatism, which on the whole subscribes to the 
religious doctrines of the larger body but will have nothing to do with 
its order. Obviously it has to claim that the regulations of a society 
are independent of its doctrine and are thus determined by something 
alien to it. Therefore it is thought that the religious society in question 
suffers from a diseased condition among its members. After hearing what 
I have already said about the naturally social nature of picty no one 
will suppose that separatist piety is upheld in this passage. The 
discussion is rather concerned with attempts to establish closer associa- 
tions which more nearly approximate the idea of the true church. 

Religious associations deserve the praise given only insofar as they 
disclose a rich productivity in religious communication. They do not 
deserve such praise when they are based on a narrowly exclusive 
“letter.” The latter foundation spurns the idea of an all-encompassing 
community. Undoubtedly there is a diseased condition where such 
exclusiveness dominates, and where communication is weak or al- 
together lacking. 

On these criteria, the Brethren [the Herrnhuter “Briidergemeine” 
is especially meant] are always pre-eminent among associations of 
this type, for at the very least they have created a distinctive form of 
religious poetry. Among them religious discourse also has much more 
scope and variety than usual, resulting from the addition of many 
smaller types of groups to the general gathering—an undeniably 
excellent provision. If the results are less successful than might be 
expected, this is probably due to lack of talent. The Brethren com- 
munity has displayed a purely religious and praiseworthy tendency in 
other respects too. It has rejected that exclusiveness of the letter which 
keeps the two main branches of the Protestant church apart. On 
occasion it stands in a variety of relationships to the whole Protestant 
church as well. Without question it deserves first prize for its mission- 
ary efforts. It has continually displayed proper tact in these efforts and 
a happy facility for reaching into the most imperfect conditions of 
religion, there to awaken receptivity for the high mentality of Christian- 
ity. 
Where the sense for such closer union has grown, it is natural to 
put a low value on the more established churches of the time. But 
in that this depreciation is applied to the whole company of men who 
are in a higher sense religious, there is also the task of transforming 
the large external society of the existing church and of improving its 
natural connection with the true church. 

(9) Page 219. This description may well correspond to the general 
appearance of our worship services at the time. In any case it derives 
from direct experience. Yet the consequence that the basic principle of 
association in these gatherings is quite different from what has actually 
developed is not to be taken absolutely but only under the following 
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qualifications. Later, on page 240, people who lack the requisite 
training and thus cannot assume active priestly functions within the 
larger religious society are directed to family worship as a place 
where they can satisfy their urge to communicate. Now if someone 
who belongs to the larger community of the church is capable of 
doing this in the family setting, then despite outward appearance he 
cannot possibly be purely passive and receptive in ecclesial gatherings. 
Such persons continue to have their effect within that sphere of 
communication too—in public worship. Thus the whole occasion 
of public worship comes to be seen as the joint action of a single 
organism when we think of family worship as something assimilated 
to it and continuous with it. Family worship would bear a special 
influence in public worship if several families were banded together 
in their pious awareness and if the leader of their gatherings kept 
this inner productivity of the members in mind. Thus the conclusion 
come to in this passage would only follow if no process of religious 
communication had developed in the domestic and social life of 
families, of which there were few traces in our country in those days. 

Furthermore, by its very nature religious communication also 
involves technique, which is determined not only by the strength of 
one’s piety but by special ability or training. Hence it is not possible 
to have fully equal mutuality in this process. We will find the same 
is true of presentations in any domain of art or technique. Take 
music, for example. Here the composer is not the only one involved; 
there are competent performers too—the soloist, the accompanying 
players, the instrument maker. In their own way, those who know 
music among the audience have their own personal work to do as 
well. They are not merely receptive. The same sort of thing happens 
in public worship, where the great majority can only participate as 
accompanying artists and yet all contribute in a certain way to the 
entire presentation. Only when such co-operation is completely lacking, 
with the effect that devotion becomes purely passive or what is said 
and done derives not from a religious spirit but from a profane sense 
of art or technique alone, only then do we get a fully one-sided 
presentation. 

(10) Page 221. If this point were taken very strictly the result would 
surely be that the external church only subsists through its own 
nullity, through its own incapacity to arouse or heighten religious 
feeling to some degree of vitality. Cold, proud withdrawal from the 
external church would also have to be praised, contrary to the 
previous insistence that this greater religious society is by no means 
to be dissolved. It is natural, however, that there should he gradations 
here as in all similar human affairs. These affairs are grounded in the 
original makeup of individual men, so that persons at one stage are 
naturally drawn to persons at other stages. But a conception of what 
happens far from exhausts the essence of the matter if jt supposes 
that one person baldly affects the other, as if it were poss'ble that one 
person could implant religion in another if he simply followed the 
process far enough. It transcribes external appearances at best. 
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Religion is original in every person, is uniquely aroused in each one. 
In some persons religion grows along with one’s whole distinctive 
personality so that one’s distinctiveness is expressed in every manifesta- 
tion of pious consciousness. In others it appears only in the form of 
common feeling—and indeed not only among those of little marked 
individuality but also among quite distinctively cultured men. The 
religious stirrings of these persons are tied to states of affairs shared 
in common and come to be fulfilled through commonly held expres- 
sions. But if persons who are more individually aroused should wish 
to withdraw from those communal expressions of religion, both they 
and the others would suffer loss. We can observe what would become 
of the common expressions of religious life if they were not fertilized 
by the creative stimulus of individuals when we look at those ecclesial 
societies where individuality is generally kept in the background, where 
everything rests on established formulas. For example, the Armenian 
and Greek churches appear quite moribund. Perhaps the latter is now 
gaining new impetus, but what movement now exists within either 
church still looks mechanical. On the other hand, no matter how 
strong and distinctive his life may be, the individual who divorces 
himself from the common life gives up the greatest portion of his 
religious consciousness. Nowhere would what I have called “the 
true church” here actually appear for him. Therefore nothing would 
remain for him but a severed and isolated existence, an existence 
atrophying for want of circulation. 

(11) Page 221. Nowhere else in these addresses is their pre- 
dominant view so concisely and decisively expressed as in this passage. 
Therefore this may be the best place to attach whatever else is needed 
to elucidate and justify the view. Everything comes down to how 
the relationship between perfectly mutual communication—which I 
designate here as “the true church’—and actually existent religious 
community is to be correctly delineated. If the religious community 
to be presupposed here is actually capable of the improved structure 
described on page 228 below, then we may ask: As this society grows, 
should there be within it, in addition to the special priestly work 
which only mature religiously educated persons should perform, a 
special and independent community corresponding to the idea of 
the true church, one into which members of external religious 
society could enter when each is ready? 

If we look at all the important factors here, what remains for us to 
say except that in corporeal and visible form such a society is nowhere 
to be found on earth? We assume that the greatest expressions in 
this domain must be produced by the greatest masters. And we follow 
the law already discussed that if these masters are really to have their 
full effect each one needs subordinate, accompanying artists as well; 
each one needs a suitably informed and responsive audience. Finally, 
we know that in any case the great masters are too rare and scattered 
to be able to form this double circle of society by themselves. No, the 
best that can actually be pointed out in this category is an improved 
structure of the existing church. Through this structure a religious 
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society arises as a grouping of kindred souls. These gather about an 
accomplished master, who has served to quicken them and to in- 
fiuence their religious growth. The more the members of the group 
develop to the point of helping the broader circle grow in fellowship, 
the more the common life of that smaller community itself comes to 
approximate a great expression or presentation of religion. To the 
degree that those who are the very soul of such a presentation are 
truly united they form a still higher communion, a communion that 
consists in mutual sharing and perspectivity. To the degree that other 
members are able to find value in forms of expression foreign to 
their own, they too participate in this higher communion. 

Thus the concept of the true church set forth here is not realized 
in a single instance alone. It is realized only, as has already been 
pointed out on page 215, in the peaceful and cosmopolitan [welt- 
bürgerlich, in later parlance “ecumenical”] union of all existing 
ecclesial fellowships, each developing in its own way as fully as possible 
for its situation. Since this idea pertains to the perfecting of human 
nature, as such it must be more precisely developed in the domain of 
ethics. Two objections to the idea may be easily set aside, however. 
First, how does the concept of the true church agree with the call 
directed to Christianity in The Christian Faith that it should admit all 
other modes of faith into itself? If all should become one, then would 
that cosmopolitan union of sharing and perspective between diverse 
elements not cease to exist? But this question has already been 
answered. None of the naturally existing and distinctively diverse 
elements in Christianity would simply disappear. They would con- 
tinually develop in a way subordinate to the higher unity of Christian- 
ity and without harming that unity. At present Christianity exhibits 
no external unity [of its major parts]. The highest development we 
ourselves can wish to see is precisely that peaceful union of its diverse 
structures spoken of here. At the moment we have no special cause 
to suppose that it ever will exhibit external unity; but if it should, 
the result would be just such a cosmopolitan union. 

But, secondly, one could say that what is called the true church 
here has already existed in at least one instance. When the apostles 
of Christ had scattered to preach the gospel and to break communion 
bread in the homes and synagogues, at that time they had exercised 
the priestly office among the laity within the external church. But 
when they were together again in the upper room, praising God and 
honoring their Lord, what was that fellowship if not the true church? 
The discussion on page 214 of this address accordingly suggests that 
this special way of being the church has never been completely sub- 
merged in the other but continually arises anew within it. Certainly 
if the true church had ever been identifiable with a single instance 
that occasion would be it. But even there something mentioned in 
the address as essential to the true church was missing: a magnificent 
scope and majesty of expression. Humanly speaking, this same aware- 
ness of inadequacy has been among the chief motives underlying the 
broader outreach of Christianity. Nevertheless this occasion, despite its 
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short duration, shows that the imperfect church stems only from the 
perfect. Now that the occasion has passed, the enormous expansive 
power of Christianity has made its reappearance impossible, so that 
the true church can find concrete existence once more only in 
cosmopolitan union. 

Looking at the highest spiritual fellowship among the most nearly 
perfect of saints, therefore, we see that even this fellowship is con- 
ditioned by the fellowship of the more perfect with the less perfect. 
But if the more inclusive type of fellowship has improved to the 
point where it alone can be the foundation for the higher type, does 
it then deserve the reproach that only seekers enter and only those 
who are not yet pious remain? This may truly be said of it, only not 
as a reproach. All who enter, and not only the more strictly receptive 
and imperfect, seek someone to inspire and to encourage them. The 
more advanced also seek the help of others so they may share in 
whatever expressions of the spirit of the true church might come to 
light. Through this common effort each person seeks encouragement 
for the sake of attaining external mastery as well as for the sake of 
gaining internal power and truth. Therefore none of the church’s 
membership has actually arrived. All are becoming what they are to 
be. 

Suppose we place over against even the best form of this broader 
type Af eanatnion still another type: the communion of the per- 
fected, of persons who seek nothing other than the joy of con- 
templation (Anschauung) because each has already become what he 
can be. This would be the “cosmopolitan union” I have spoken of. 
Within it everyone is simply valued according to what he is and has 
attained. No one can be expected to advance within his own distinc- 
tive sphere simply by contemplating things extraneous to it. How- 
ever if an immediate association of the more perfect is supposed to 
provide the sole basis for depicting the true church, then one must 
literally speak in terms of the church “triumphant.” Only there can 
a pure form of mutual sharing be imagined, a kind of communica- 
tion where there is no inequality and no need of progress. In the 
other type of fellowship the true church can only exist insofar as 
there is true life and the production of new forms within existing 
ecclesial communities. i ; 

(12) Page 222. Two objections are raised here against the present 
regulations of the church. The one practice has certainly caused far 
more confusion at various times, but it is the other that has always 
given me an immediate sense of the underdeveloped state of ecclesial 
society. I mean the regulation that previous meditation and prepara- 
tion are required for all participants in our most sacred symbolic 
action, the Lord’s Supper—this despite its being made available in 
the most natural way, at least in most of the larger congregations, 
as the high point of each worship service. Surely no one would deny 
that the finest effect of the entire service would lie in preparing a 
great number of those present to celebrate this sacred feast. As things 
are, this finest expression of worship is not allowed to flourish. On the 
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other hand, internal and external disturbances can often diminish 
the full blessing of the ceremony despite all previous meditation and 
preparation. But one cannot easily postpone it in view of such distur- 
bances precisely because one has already gone through the required 
preparation for the ceremony. Isn’t this practice an express proof of 
how little we expect the Lord’s Supper itself to influence people’s 
hearts? Doesn’t it betray our tendency to treat all Christians, without 
exception, as unreliable novices? What a blessed moment it will be 
when we are able to dispense with this cautious regulation and 
welcome everyone to the Lord’s table who is suddenly drawn to take 
art! 

Doubtless far more confusion arises, however, from the other mis- 
understanding reproved here: the fact that not only do the clergy 
judge each other by creedal standards but that laymen also presume 
to deliver judgment on the clergy by these standards. This practice 
even goes so far as to provide that a congregation shall have the 
right to require their clergy to teach them according to the letter of 
the creed. In other matters I am completely free to decide what to do 
with anything made available for my use, since only I can judge of 
what I need for the exercise of my profession. With doctrine, how- 
ever, the situation is quite different. If I am really in a position to 
judge how a particular kind of doctrine must be formed if it is to be 
of use to me, then I do not actually need any instruction. I can provide 
it for myself—or at most I need only to be reminded. The more sharply 
the clergy-laity distinction is drawn the more preposterous this pre- 
sumption is, for if everyone were on the same level it would actually 
be easier to presuppose a general agreement to stay within a certain 
pattern of doctrine. It is likewise all the more perverse when the 
teaching of the clergy is a free outpouring of the heart—as it still is, 
thank God, throughout the Evangelical Church—and when the great- 
est value is not placed on repetition of fixed formulas as is done in 
the Roman and the Greek churches. 

Now if the laity—whether singly as patrons of a church or con- 
gregation, or as state officials, or as a congregation itself—should 
wish to decide what accords with the creedal symbol and how far its 
authority is to apply to what teaching goes on, this would be especially 
irregular. For the letter of the creed originates only with the clergy, 
who certainly did not wish to be limited by it in their dealings with 
the laity, and the laity are only in a position to understand the letter 
of these symbols through the instruction of the clergy. The whole 
matter is absurd—above all, when the head of a state believes himself 
personally justified and qualified to rule on the acceptability of 
another church’s creed or on the relationship of its clergy to it. This 
means judging which religious communications can or cannot be 
regarded suitable for furthering the religious practice (Religiositdt) 
of a community whose life is quite foreign to him. The Chinese 
emperor, for example, tolerates Christianity but provides through his 
mandarins that no Christian party shall diverge from its own creedal 
symbols. In this instance there is at least one consolation: there can 
be nothing but improvement from that moment on! 
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(13) Page 223. In many respects this circumstance is most promi- 
nent in the Roman and the Greek churches. On the one hand, the 
contrast between clergy and laity is most extreme there—as if there 
were two different classes of Christians. On the other, the clergy are 
not limited to exercising their functions in their congregations only. 
This is the main job of only one part of them—the secular clergy. 
For the others this is only a secondary task; their chief function is to 
live in a state of high religious contemplation. According to this 
pattern, then, the clergy form the true church. This happens 
through their intimate life together. The laity are simply those who 
stand in continual need of pointed spiritual guidance from the 
clergy. The highest triumph available to the laity, therefore, would 
be for some of them to be prepared for reception into that different 
and narrower sphere of religious life. 

The basis for this theory is firmly established in the Roman 
Catholic Church. We should have to admit this fact even if the most 
glaring opposition between its two classes were not obvious in other 
respects as well. My case does not depend on imperfect results, on 
the poor condition of the clergy, or on the irreligious vacuity of 
cloister life. If that were so, the most I could claim is that the 
attempt to present the true church apart from its commonality with 
those who are only in process of religious formation had not yet 
succeeded. The main point, however, is that such a failure is already 
lodged in the principles themselves. In practice the clergy and the 
monastic orders are often very deeply involved in worldly affairs; 
but according to the idea of their position the contemplative life is 
entirely separate from the active life, and the latter is by definition 
incompatible with the higher religious stage. Taking into account 
all that has previously derived from this idea, there can be no doubt 
that in this respect, too, Protestantism is a return to the right way 
of expressing the true church. In this respect, Protestantism clearly 
bears more of the true church within it than the Roman Church 
does. 

(14) Page 223. Here the misinterpretation might easily arise that 
dogmatics itself is only to be derived from the corrupting of religion. 
Elsewhere I have explained clearly enough that as soon as a definite 
religion attains a considerable scope of structure [eine grosse Gestalt- 
ung; in Brief Outline: “historical importance and autonomy” (§2, 
also see §4)] it must form a theology for itself, of which dogmatics, 
which sets forth the cohesive interconnection of religious statement 
and doctrinal views, has always been and always will be a natural 
and essential part [see CF §19 and “church” in the index to Brief 
Outline]. Here, however, I am only speaking of the false kind of 
interest in the system of doctrine which the church as a whole so 
often takes. This is, without a doubt, wholly entrenched in the 
corruption mentioned. 

Dogmatics, both as a whole and in its particular parts—which 
cannot be adequately understood except in their connection with 
the whole anyway—should be the exclusive concern of those who 
have maintained scientific culture in this special area. It is useful 
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for them to undertake for two reasons. On the one hand, it enables 
them to look over the whole potential subject matter for religious 
communication and expression and to assign a place to every particular 
finding. On the other hand, it serves as a critical norm for testing all 
that comes up in the process of religious communication by carefully 
formed expressions; in this way a person facing anything that will 
not conform with these expressions can more readily discern whether 
it is only a matter of isolated confusion or whether it harbors within 
it something contrary to the spirit of the whole. Since both these 
interests lie quite beyond the horizon of all other members of the 
church, no one else should be directly affected by anything which is 
the exclusive concern of this domain. If anything should appear in 
ecclesial or social discourse to offend-their immediate pious conscious- 
ness, they need no further witness from dogmatics. But if they can be 
offended by what actually pertains only to the sphere of scientific 
terminology, then this is precisely the corruption pointed out here. 
If they have lost themselves in an unseemly arrogance of assumed 
wisdom, this is a sign of corruption. If they have entered the theologi- 
cal fray in blind zeal upon hearing a call for help toward crushing 
some “dangerous” man, this too is a sign of corruption. How fine it 
would be if theologians themselves would begin the new day and dis- 
suade the laity from participation in all dogmatic hassles, no matter 
who they are! Better that they should assure them that there are plenty 
of pious theologians around to deal with these matters. 

(15) Page 228. This is easily adjusted from the previous ex- 
planatory notes. If what is called “the true church” here has no 
separate existence, then in a literal sense there is no such thing as a 
merely temporary sojourn within a concretely existing religious com- 
munity. Exclusive association alone is of a passing nature. Outside 
his particular fellowship, therefore, any person who is mature in his 
piety should also be ready to participate in a certain way within 
the cosmopolitan union of all. 

Similarly the word “decisive” is not to be taken literally, as if the 
ill-prepared should be left completely outside all truly religious union, 
either by staying out voluntarily or by being excluded. This is some- 
thing pious men neither can nor should do. Nor should they put up 
with it. They cannot let anyone just drift out, because they must seek 
to give their manifestations of religion the widest and deepest influ- 
ence possible. Still less can they exclude anyone, for an absolute 
incapacity can never be acknowledged. It must rather be presupposed 
that the time will come when some factor common to all men will 
be nurtured within a given individual—perhaps by some as yet 
untried stimulus favoring his particular growth. What if a person finds 
the form of religious practice (Religiosttdt) nearest and most congenial 
to him only after long and painful effort? In his case it remains true 
that the higher maturity and spontaneous enjoyment I spoke of can 
be attained only with the greatest difficulty. 


(16) Page 228. Here a great preference is attached to smaller 
communions over against the large ecclesiastical institutions. The 
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emphasis is indisputably one-sided; but it is difficult to avoid, espe- 
cially within the context of rhetorical discourse where attention is 
directed to something which has been entirely overlooked or at least 
greatly undervalued. And there are some reasons for this preference. 
For one thing, smaller communities can manifest a considerable di- 
versity within a short span of time or space, whereas in the larger 
bodies either no diversity is permitted at all or it is so hidden that 
only keen observers can discover it. Within the religious domain more 
than anywhere else isolated sprouts of union often arise which cannot 
last long but which may produce the seeds of something forceful 
and distinctive nevertheless. This is the main thing to notice here. If 
the large ecclesiastical institutions alone existed, then these seeds 
would all be lost or would at least lack any definite and mature 
organization. The other chief reason is that since by their very nature 
the smaller communions arouse less official concern their movements 
are freer and are less subject to supervision by the civil authority. 

When I first wrote this, America seemed to me a scene of remark- 
able movement in both respects. There everything seemed to be 
working out so as to secure the freedom of religious life and religious 
association—there more than anywhere else, our own beloved country 
not excepted. This situation has continued to develop and my hunch 
has been confirmed. In America unions are freely foraed and dis- 
solved. Smaller groups break off from the larger, drawing together into 
a smaller whole in order to find a center about which they can 
form a greater unity. And the freedom of Christian development 
is so great that many denominations such as the one called “Unitar- 
ian” might seem to us, though unrightly I think, to lie outside the 
bounds of Christianity. 

We might also fear that such a splitting up would cause the 
great historic form of Christianity to gradually disappear there, so 
that even scholarly efforts to secure that form would pass into oblivion. 
The outlook is much brighter, however, since scholarship has gained 
greater prominence and institutions for the propagation of Christian 
learning have been established. Only one thing is to be lamented, 
that the British spirit has taken so much the upper hand—at least as 
it seems to us from a distance—while the German keeps on receding. 
A German immigration is much to be desired, therefore, one that 
could establish a lasting influence among those free states. 

Today I would not wish to favor the smaller communions over 
the larger institutions so markedly. I have grown further away from 
the smaller associations and gained more firsthand experience with 
the larger ones. Consider the English situation. This presents the 
clearest case of all, for in England it would go badly with Christianity 
if either extreme were followed: either if the episcopally ordered 
church were to dissolve completely, being distributed among the 
smaller communions, or if it were to swallow these up in the effort 
to remain the sole church. One is really left only with the following 
conclusion, therefore: If religious life is to develop in all its diverse 
abundance within the whole broad compass of Christendom, then 
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both the smaller groups and the larger institutions must exist to- 
gether as they have almost always done. In future years, then, the 
larger institutions shall dissolve into the smaller groups and shall be 
generated from them once again. Elements that have a disorganizing 
effect within the larger institutions shall be given up to the smaller 
associations, where they can be firmed up and enriched. 

Given this account of the matter, no one will ask how the 
preference I expressed for the smaller religious groups can be made 
consistent with my active participation in the movement to unite 
the two Protestant communions, which would presumably not only 
make one large association out of the two smaller ones but also cause 
the smaller body almost to disappear. I would only add the following. 
From the very beginning what appeared was less a difference of 
doctrine—for this has always seemed to me quite insignificant—than a 
difference in spirit between the two communions. Without that the 
remaining motives would have been too insignificant to have oc- 
casioned such a division. By no means has the overall difference 
between them as yet entirely disappeared; but since separation in- 
volves one-sidedness on both parts, the time appears to have arrived 
to make a vigorous effort to diminish these mutual restrictions. 
This can be achieved both by a thoroughgoing composition of the 
differences and by friendly association. Through union a common 
life can be created which is more effectively constrained in freedom 
and in its constraints more free than could be the case in separation. 
Furthermore it seems high time to see to it that recurring competition 
between the two should not weaken the strong resistance it is 
becoming necessary for us to exert against the many dangerous incur- 
sions of the Roman Church today. 

(17) Page 230. In the fourth collection of my sermons I have 
urgently proposed making the whole care of the poor a responsibility 
of ecclesiastical associations once more. It might seem I would know 
what to do with all the accumulated wealth and property of the church, 
therefore. [“On Christian Charity,’ the final sermon in a series of 
nine on The Christian Household preached in 1818 and first pub- 
lished in 1820 (second edition, 1826; SW I.1, 657-672).] Even the 
most extensive care for the poor, however, simply requires obtaining 
a secure annual budget. But if there is a well-established agency for 
this work within a congregation and if the prevailing attitude to- 
ward this work is one of goodwill, then the responsibility can be 
satisfactorily carried out without any such ecclesiastical holdings. All 
things being equal, it can even be better done insofar as it is certain 
that capital can be better handled by private individua's and, on the 
other hand, that accumulated wealth and property mix a foreign 
element into the basic character of an ecclesial community by introduc- 
ing something other than a relig‘ous estimate of its membership. 

(18) Page 231. In making this complaint, I by no means meant 
to claim that the state should not defer in many very important 
matters to the force of religious attitudes (Gesinnungen) and rely 
heavily upon the agreement of its interests with the natural working 
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of these attitudes. But if the state really believes it should act in this 
manner, it is further desirable that it should not impede the proper 
working of religious attitudes by interfering. This invariably happens 
when the state intermeddles in any positive way within the church's 
affairs. Only two alternatives seem to be open here. 

On the one hand, the state may presuppose the overall religious 
attitude of its members and be satisfied to place confidence in the 
independent working of that attitude. In this way it always reserves 
the right to withdraw the assumption with respect to any individual 
in whom the expected effects are not sustained. When such a de- 
ficiency obviously reigns among a decided majority of a religious 
society, the state will also inquire how far this is founded in the 
principles of that society and will modify its assumption accordingly. 
However, as long as the state has no basis for withdrawing its trust, 
it must also recognize that the organization of the religious society 
proceeds from the very attitude from which it expects good results and 
that by the nature of the case only persons in whom this attitude 
is strongest will have the most influence upon the order and adminis- 
tration of the society. Thus the state must leave the attitude in 
question free to operate, permitting the organization of the society 
to take its own course without direction from the state. And this 
policy must continue until grounds for lessening the state’s confidence 
clearly arise within the organization. 

Now when a state has this confidence only in one particular 
form of religious practice (Religiositét) it follows the same course 
with the society having that form; its procedure with the rest is 
determined by the degree of its distrust, which may reach the point of 
complete intolerance. Thus if a state relies on a single religious 
society and accords that society a high degree of independence, it will 
watch any others more closely and tend to dominate their organization 
itself. Understandably, this procedure can have no other basis than in 
the state’s granting more limited confidence to the latter societies. In 
this connection a more remarkable phenomenon is scarcely thinkable 
than when a state more closely watches the religious society to which 
the sovereign himself belongs and proscribes its free activity more 
than any other’s. ; 

The first point of importance for our present investigation, then, 
regards the state’s confidence in religious attitudes. The other main 

oint has to do with the opposite case, when the state expects no 
good effects from the religious attitude of its members concerning 
anything falling within the special domain of the state. But then the 
only consistent course here seems to be to view religion as a matter 
of private inclination toward which the state remains indifferent, 
except to take care, as with other private associations, that no harm 
shall come to the civil community because of religion. 

If we now relate all this to education, the concern which gave rise 
to the whole discussion in the first place, then the following con- 
sequences seem to apply. First, we recognize that religious education, 
as such, will never comprise the entire education of a man. All train- 
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ing in which the religious society as such is not immediately in- 
terested—as, for example, secondary and higher education—will lie 
outside its domain. Suppose the state, realizing that the church has 
thought about education earlier than the state, then says: “I see that 
you have institutions for educating our youth. Although I recognize 
their value, I still do not consider them adequate, and so I will add 
what is lacking and take charge of the entire operation.” If the church 
dares to speak and understands its own interest, it will then respond: 
“We do not agree! Build your own institutions to make up for 
what ours lack and we as citizens will sincerely do our utmost toward 
their success. But let us care for our institutions within our own 
special bounds, as before, and omit from your institutions only what 
you believe ours can suitably provide.” If the state uses its power to 
force the first arrangement, this admixture will remain extremely 
undesirable to the church, no matter how it is done. Even if it also 
confers the doubtful privilege of gaining influence in diverse affairs 
where the church would normally have had none, the church will 
still feel it an injury. 

The situation is the same with teaching about human duties in 
civil life, which is simply continuing education for adult society. 
Unquestionably, the state needs such education—all the more so the 
less naturally the conditions of public life serve to engender it. Now 
if the state finds that such teaching is done through the exercises and 
communications of the religious society or societies within its midst 
and that the diversity of these societies, if there is more than one, 
produces no important divergence of educational policy, the state may 
decide not to establish institutions of its own for this purpose. And 
these societies may be glad to go along, happy that they can provide 
such a service to the general community. What if the state says to 
them: “I will make use of your instructional facilities, but to make 
sure that my purpose is fully achieved I must prescribe what you are 
to teach about this or that and what you are to recount from history 
at specified times; and I must have some administrative means 
for assuring that this is actually done”? At that point the church, if it 
dares, will certainly reply: “Under no condition! For then instruction 
would be included which is not pertinent to our domain. In teaching 
history it would be repugnant to us if, for example, we were to cele- 
brate certain days when you were victorious over another state 
while our society must in that state observe a discreet silence but 
celebrate other days when their state has won, days that we must 
likewise pass over in silence. Both days are alike to us, and so we must, 
in our own way, make the same use of what is to your honor and 
to your shame. Perhaps you can be satisfied with the use we make of 
them; but for that other special purpose make other arrangements 
of your own, for we cannot assist you there.” And if the state gives no 
heed to these notions, it encroaches upon the personal freedom of its 
members precisely where that freedom is most sacred and inviolable, 

Finally, the third matter discussed here, the rendering of oaths, 
properly belongs under the second. It is only given special notice 
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here because of the quite peculiar manner in which the state brings 
religious society to its aid, doing special injury at this point as well. 
It is true that the various small societies who oppose swearing on 
principle are permitted to give a simple affirmation instead of an 
oath. But the larger church, although especially favored by the state, 
is ordered to preach on the sacredness of the oath. Its members must 
render the oath in the prescribed manner or lose all advantages 
attached to it—this even when many of their members have troubled 
consciences about swearing because of the simple command of Christ. 
Many among their teachers are also unable to get over the literal 
interpretation of those words and consider it irreligious to aid the 
state in such a fashion. How then could such an encroachment upon 
religious freedom help but have a very painful effect? Hopefully these 
additional considerations suffice to justify the conviction expressed in 
the text that the state should employ what is useful to it within the 
structures of the church only insofar as this leaves the church’s freedom 
undisturbed. 

(1g) Page 231. Of the three relations I have regretfully pointed 
out here, two are burdensome simply because they witness to a de- 
pendency of the church on the state. The sacred acts of baptism and 
solemnization of marriage are made to appear as if they were 
chiefly performed by the clergy as servants of the state and in the 
name of the state. Indisputably this is one reason why the way they 
are performed often betrays so little of a Christian or indeed even of 
a religious character. If inscription in the civil register were made 
a purely civil act, no one could regard baptism any longer as a mere 
formality demanded by law and occasionally accompanied by an im- 
posing speech. Suppose the marriage contract had to be concluded 
first as a purely civil requirement and the ecclesial rite were purely an 
act of the members of a congregation. By that arrangement it would 
soon be evident that those marriages work out best where special 
value is set on this otherwise apparently superfluous service of con- 
secration. 

The third relation, however, is the most disadvantageous of all. 
For admission to the sacrament of communion the Evangelical 
Church currently attaches several civil qualifications. In many in- 
stances it even requires an official certificate for this purpose. Ad- 
mittedly, in doing so it acts with the best of intentions toward the 
young people involved, seeking to secure them against religious neg- 
ligence by parents or guardians who would not otherwise provide for 
the requisite instruction. But consider what a burden of conscience 
is placed upon the more faithful clergymen, who, quite against their 
own conviction, must so often declare the process of religious in- 
struction and closer supervision at an end. Even if it should turn out 
that a great number of baptized Christians live their whole lives 
through without participating in the sacrament of communion, as is 
the case in North America, this would seem to be no misfortune. It 
would rather sustain the advantage that the Christian church 
would not be saddled with sole responsibility for the conduct of 
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society’s basest members simply because they are communicant mem- 
bers. And the controversy over the church’s right to exclude members 
from the congregation, and thus to decide when and whether it 
wishes to do so, would be settled. In Protestant Europe probably only 
the basest of persons would be excluded. Through their continued 
participation in worship all the rest would have had the oppor- 
tunity to supply what may have been lacking at the age when confirma- 
tion usually takes place. It might further happen with us, as occurs 
in the free states of North America [the U.S.A.], that many children 
of Christian parents would remain unbaptized because their parents 
do not set much store on the fellowship of the church. Therefore 
such children might not have any particular link with the church at 
all. This could well happen, though among us such an anti-Christian 
zealotism would be very rare. Nevertheless the state should not be 
asked to impose baptism by force on all alike merely to offset the true 
disadvantage that would consequently arise. Instead it should accept 
this as an opportune moment to begin protecting the freedom of 
conscience of children even against their own parents. 

The burdens of conscience I have mentioned here could be 
remedied, therefore, but not without very great changes in the form 
of all those institutional occasions in which church and state now 
co-operate. Suppose someone took only the example of the free states 
in the other hemisphere and regarded only what is to be regretted in 
the present situation of the church there as consequences of what I 
have been proposing here. Unquestionably this would be unfair. 
The imperfections found in that area are natural ones, inseparable 
from a young and variegated population that has been suddenly 
swept together. But these aa cabs may be polished up without 
having to make essential changes in current practice. 

(20) Page 232. The predominance of legal or civil relations in 
any religious affair is clearly a perversion of the basic religious situa- 
tion, especially if financial conditions have intervened between the 
clergy and their service to members of a congregation. This point 
needs no further clarification. Yet it would appear that the grounds 
for the complaint I have made here could never be entirely set aside 
as long as a state, as such, declares its adherence to one particular 
religious society—or even if it simply believes it can require that 
every member shall belong to some religious society or other. 

We find the first type of case only where there is an explicit law 
declaring that only one church has the full embodiment of attitudes 
requisite for sustaining a given state and granting it security against 
all who might do it harm. It would follow that the entire preserva- 
tion of the state would be entrusted only to members of that religious 
society. In present social circumstances that requirement could be up- 
held as law only where the great majority of the people belong to 
that religious society without division. In that case the scattered 
members of other religious societies would in effect be mere wards and 
aliens. “Today, however, there are so many religious societies, and 
they are so widely dispersed, that such a situation cannot continue, 
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not even in the Roman Catholic lands of our hemisphere. It appears, 
therefore, that in our present situation a state can no longer easily 
declare its whole and undivided adherence to a single religious 
society. ‘Take our southern European states, which have only recently 
been reaffirming that the Roman Catholic religion is the legal re- 
ligion of the state. Obviously they will not be able to maintain this 
system in tranquillity for many generations, not without harshness and 
rank injustice. And this is true despite the fact that the scattered 
minority of Protestants there are mere wards of the state. 

The case is quite different, however, when all that is essential to 
administration of the state falls to the adherents of one religious 
society as a natural effect of public opinion and without legal re- 
strictions. It is different even where a substantial number of citizens 
belongs to another religious society, since this procedure in no way 
involves a state confession. This is our situation in Germany, a situa- 
tion we must surely hope will long continue. 

Now if the first type of instance is presently by way of being passé, 
we may ask of the second type whether a correct maxim would be 
implied in the state’s requiring that each citizen shall belong to some 
religious society or other but not prescribing which one. Here it is 
only presupposed that irreligious men are neither reliable nor suit- 
able for participation in civil affairs. But can they be made religious 
by being compelled to belong to a religious society? Obviously the 
only way to make irreligious men truly religious is to strengthen the 
influence of religious men upon them as much as possible. For this 
purpose the state cannot work more effectively than by allowing all 
the religious societies within its compass the fullest freedom of action 
possible within their own domain. They will never feel this freedom, 
however, until the state ceases to intermeddle in their affairs. 

(21) Page 234. I can no longer agree with this position, which 
rested on very limited experience. Since ordinary folk are less pre- 
pared than the more cultured, they might well be expected to have a 
very different appreciation of the highly embellished religious address 
asked for in this context. But truly rhetorical speech has to be 
thoroughly popular. It is mere affectation for a speaker to proceed 
either in his train of thought or in his choice of expressions in a way 
inappropriate to the majority of his audience. Likewise the cultured 
should be capable of following quite ordinary diction. Thus a division 
of hearers with respect to capability is not demanded by the nature of 
the subject. What is demanded is an awareness of imperfection 
among professional speakers. And it is only a different sort of im- 
perfection when one man’s speech is more suitable for ordinary folk 
and another's for those of higher rank. 

With respect to different “casts of mind,” however, differences 
within the audience addressed must undeniably be held within rather 
narrow limits if religious communication is to have a very satisfactory 
and meaningful result. But it is still a mistake to expect that very 
divergent forms of religious expression should develop within a mass 
of people cohesive in other respects and woven together in a common 
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life. This is especially true if these expressions are so markedly differ- 
ent that they are not strong enough to breed their own form of 
religious community but if they are so vigorously pursued that they 
cannot appropriate other forms of religious utterance. 

Only in the larger cities could such different elements be brought 
together within a small compass. There a person can readily 
select religious presentations that can especially serve to strengthen 
and quicken him. But suppose the people are considered in relation 
to the various forms of piety I have mentioned just below in the 
main text, and to still others that might be added. It will always be 
found that in whole districts the religious life has been prevailingly 
mystical for’ many generations; in others it has been more bound to 
historic tradition; in still others intellectual reflection has gained 
the forefront. In these situations persons who are not religious accord- 
ing to the dominant type are normally less religious on the whole. 
Exceptions are rare. If only professionals would not try to impose 
their narrow preferences upon the complex world of the larger cities! 
If only religious speakers would seek to make their address truly 
popular in character! Our present state of affairs would not be too 
intolerable in this respect if these two conditions were met. 

(22) Page 236. Here I take it to be absolutely necessary for the 
state to provide educational institutions of its own. This should be 
done quite apart from any institutions established through religious 
communities, whether for the younger generation only or for the less 
educated portion of its people as well. The requirement holds whether 
or not a single trusted religious community happens to be providing 
education within it. It also holds whether several religious communities 
are doing this toward which the state accords its confidence equally 
or unequally. Now this contention implies my decision on the much- 
debated issue concerning the relation of church and state in what we 
call matters of “schooling” in the widest sense of the word. If we 
bring in earlier statements made here, the decision comes to this: 
The state may continue to leave certain matters of education to the 
religious communities. Insofar as it does so, however, it must not 
interfere but must be content to exercise merely protective oversight 
of their institutions, and it is the state’s own responsibility to arrange 
and care for the rest. This position warrants somewhat fuller explica- 
tion here. 

In any kind of religious community a regular discipline is carried 
out within the homes of its adherents to curb sensuality so that the 
higher spiritual life may grow unimpeded. This is to the advantage of 
civil life in every way. But if the state wants to have a special 
discipline for inculcating certain habits suited to the times it must 
not expect the religious community to provide this. Where there is 
quite a widespread feeling of need for this discipline the state may 
certainly leave it to the families to work out—but only insofar as they 
are elements of civil society, not in their religious capacity. If such 
a feeling is not sufficiently diffused then the state must make its own 
public provision for improving discipline. The whole classical orienta- 
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tion in education (Gymnastik) is wholly foreign to the church as 
such. Therefore this can never issue from the church and should never 
even appear to do so. By contrast, wherever a system of religious 
communication is operative provision must also be made for in- 
structing children in all that it takes to understand religious and 
creedal language. This is clearly the function of the church school. 
In Christianity generally the work of the church school relates to the 
transmission of religious concepts. Among Protestants its curriculum 
must include at least some minimal understanding of the Scriptures. 

Now if the state is confident that the church schools are effectively 
communicating moral concepts and developing basic mental equip- 
ment in their students, then it might leave these matters to their 
discretion. But nothing of a merely statistical, mathematical, or tech- 
nical nature, in fact nothing of a purely general nature needed for the 
education of children, really belongs to their domain. Looking after 
these things is a civil responsibility. Should the ecclesial and civil 
communities be completely identical, the two types of schools might 
fittingly be united within a single institution for reasons of expediency, 
but neither thereby gains the right to conduct affairs belonging to the 
other. 

Finally, some religious communities have a history requiring 
higher forms of knowledge to deal with its development Such knowl- 
edge belongs to the domain of science and learning. It needs some 
institution for preserving such knowledge and developing it further. 
This is the task of the church academy or seminary. In the strict 
sense, however, all other scholarly disciplines lie outside the church’s 
domain. If general institutions of higher learning exist within a state, 
either under its auspices or as independent bodies, and if the church 
has confidence that the prevailing methods used there are suited to 
its own purposes, then it may find it advisable to unite its own 
special institution with these general ones. But to determine whether 
this connection is advisable or not is the church’s business, not that 
of the state or of those educational bodies. Likewise, once the con- 
nection is established the church loses its right to dominate the 
scholarly process in general; nor may it transfer the right to supervise 
its own department. 

Only on such principles, then, is it reasonable for church and 
state to work either together or apart in education. Moreover, to 
acknowledge these principles in relation to one church but not 
another is the most harmful inconsistency that can arise in this area. 
Churches that are slighted must necessarily suffer in the realization 
that the political and religious feelings of their most active members 
remain so forcibly out of joint with each other. [On higher education 
see Schleiermacher’s famous Gelegentliche Gedanken über Universi- 
täten in deutschem Sinn (Berlin, 1808; SW II.1, 535-644).] 

(23) Page 236. Well said of every relation between church and 
state of this kind! I remain firm in this view—all the more so because 
I have seen further sad distortions of the church’s proper relation to 
the state since those days. The distortions I have observed required 
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less reflection from people at that time because the only dependency 
of the church fon the German state] was then so rapidly shattering 
against the prevailing sentiment of the time. But religious com- 
munities cannot possibly remain without any connection with the 
state whatsoever. This is clearly the case even where they are most 
free. The minimum requirement is that the state should treat the 
religious societies within its bounds as it does other private societies. 
That is, as a general social principle it should not only give them 
recognition but be ready to intervene in instances where they enter- 
tain anything injurious to the general freedom and security of the 
people. Only it is seldom possible to stick with this minimum, as 
is evident in North America where religious communities are most 
free. The freer the churches are the easier it is for some to dis- 
solve and others to merge. Even if they have no other possessions 
than the necessary means for gatherings difficult disputes arise over 
which the state is the natural arbiter and adjuster. If this had been 
the only existing relation between church and state at the time of the 
Reformation, we would not now have the curious situation that in 
regions largely Protestant the Roman Catholic Church is externally 
well endowed and secured while the Evangelical Church remains 
dependent upon changeable and often very ambiguous goodwill. 

By their very nature, all connections of church and state that go 
beyond the combinations described above should be regarded as only 
provisional and private acts. The more transactions of this sort 
there are, the more regard will be won for the idea of forming a 
single church community as a special whole within a given region as its 
established church (Landeskirche), causing it to become more isolated 
from its comrades of faith in other regions. The fewer such transactions 
there are, the more a given communion can appear as an undivided 
whole no matter over how many regions it extends, and in this 
case the independence of the church from the state is also the more 
strongly highlighted. Within these limits all relations between the two 
are permissible. It is a manifestation of the plenitude of history 
that they should all have existed at some time or other. Relations 
that pass outside these limits, however, are bound to be ill-conceived. 

(24) Page 236. Here all closer bonds between congregations of 
the same faith were rejected—in fact, all fixed religious connections 
whatsoever. This was motivated simply by the following belief: that 
every firmly established church [as contrasted with congregations] is 
to be regarded only as an external appendage to the true church, 
not as a vital constituent of it. The rejection is therefore only as valid 
as its presupposition is. Since I wrote this I have shown myself to 
be a zealous defender of synodal polity, which is obviously included 
in what was earlier rejected. Thus I have partially abandoned the 
presupposition. Through both observation and happy experience I 
have reached the conviction that there are enough truly faithful 
and pious people in our congregations so that it is worthwhile to 
strengthen their influence upon the rest. This result naturally follows 
when well-ordered connections are established. Life in our time 
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also makes us very much aware concerning every desirable improve- 
ment in the church that it must develop in all quarters if it is to 
succeed. For this it is necessary for men to be treated in many respects 
as if they already were what they ought to be. Otherwise we would 
have to wait forever and never make a beginning. 

In my view the sole warrant for such closer connections, however, 
is that the participants are members of the true church, in which the 
contrast between priests and laity is only temporary and cannot be 
permanently sustained. Hence I could only defend a polity which 
recognizes their basic equality. No other polity can be countenanced 
within the Evangelical Church. Synods consisting only of clergy simply 
exist either as consultative bodies under commission by the state or as 
associations to serve friendship and literary exchange. But they do not 
tend to operate as bodies constituted to do the church’s business. A 
priest-dominated polity is fitting only for the Roman Catholic Church, 
since the foundation stone of that church is the higher personal 
religious worth of its priests and since its first principle is that the 
laity enjoy their share in the blessings of the church only through 
priestly mediation. 

The subsequent assertion in this passage—that there should be 
“no fixed external bond” between teachers and congregations—fits 
even more closely to the presupposition that congregations should be 
led to religion first, because this can actually happen only within a 
completely free and voluntary situation. Who is to fix the bond, then? 
Neither the state nor a body of clergy may do so if the condition of 
voluntariness is to be maintained. The congregations cannot do it, 
because the people they would have to judge are precisely those who 
must first transmit to them the criteria by which apt judgments can 
be made. Where can such a bond be correctly established and main- 
tained, then? Only where the spirit of piety can already be presup- 
posed within the congregation and where those who are capable of 
guiding and limiting this judgment are regarded as coming from 
among the congregation. This is where the principles are lodged for 
determining how fixed the bond should be in various circumstances 
or how flexible and free. 

(25) Page 237. Recently I have declared myself more fully on the 
limits of binding authority in the creedal symbols, though only with ref- 
erence to the Evangelical Church [in 1819; SW I.5, 423-454]. I called 
this bond “unholy” when it is regarded in the usual way, and I am 
still of this opinion. To the pious nothing is more unholy than 
faithlessness. An abundance of faithlessness underlies the maxim that 
teachers of religion, even teachers of theology, should be bound by 
the letter of an official confession. Men lack faith in the power of the 
common Spirit at work in the church when they are not convinced 
that so-called alien elements held by individuals will be either 
assimilated or enveloped and made harmless by the living power of 
the whole but think external force is needed to cast them out. When 
men fail to believe that every age forms interpretation and applica- 
tion fitting for its own circumstances but suppose we must all hold 
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to what another age has brought forth, they are simply displaying 
lack of faith in the word of Christ and of the Spirit that declares 
him [see John 16:13-15; Rom. 8; 1 Cor. 2; Eph. 2:11-22; Col. 3:12-17}. 
The spirit of prophecy shall never become silent among us again. 
Holy Scripture itself has only come into being and has only sustained 
itself through the free power of faith, not by external sanction. 

(26) Page 238. At that time I felt that ecclesiastical affairs could 
not continue as they then stood throughout most of Germany. For 
the most part the situation has not changed, and the feeling of unease 
has since grown much more widespread and definite. What turn these 
affairs are to take is still not much clearer. Only this much can be 
foreseen:: If our Evangelical Church is not soon placed in a position 
where a fresher common spirit can arise to renew it and if the restric- 
tive treatment of our theological schools and official organs continues, 
the hopés for it we thought we could count on will be nipped in the 
bud. The glorious dawn of recent times will only have betokened 
ill weather. In that case the clergy will continue to lose that vital 
piety and independent spirit essential to their vocation. Dominion of 
the dead letter from above and anxious spiritless sectarianism from 
below will approach each other more and more closely until their 
collision will reap a whirlwind. This will drive many perplexed souls 
into the outstretched net of Jesuitism and will stupify the masses to 
the point of utter indifference. The signs that portend this are clear 
enough, but anyone who has occasion should point them out as a 
testimony to those who do not heed them. 

(27) Page 240. To many this retreat into the family will seem 
too restricted. A very basic, extensive cultivation of the mind and 
a rich inner experience can very well exist where theological 
training, which is the indispensable condition of the teaching office, 
is lacking. But should the religious influence of such gifts be 
restricted to the narrow circle of domestic life? Even when such men 
are not permitted to assume leadership in public religious gatherings, 
couldn’t they work by the spoken word within whatever wider circles 
are more open to them? Shouldn’t they do so? And shouldn’t the 
immeasurable effect they could have through the written word be 
pointed out to them? My reply has two aspects to it. 

First, a great many broader social relations are closely linked to 
domestic life itself. Thus to present a liberal expression of religious 
life in this setting is quite a demanding task in itself. In fact it is an 
opportunity almost never sufficiently understood or exercised. If it 
were, there could not possibly be such a sharp contradiction through- 
out a large part of Germany, especially among the higher and more 
refined circles, between the great interest taken in religious formulas 
and theological disputes and the total lack of any decisively religious 
character within domestic and social life. Here, then, is a huge area 
for the expression of religious sensitivity. In contrast, take the larger 
religious assemblies. Their size surpasses the nature and boundaries 
of effective social life. Nor do they have any aim of forming an actual 
community in the full sense. Thus they tend to be mere conventicles 
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of short duration. As such they remain wretchedly hybrid affairs 
which traditionally bring little or nothing to the true advancement 
of religion. Ordinarily when they have not produced morbidity they 
have served to foster it. 

Second, it would certainly be a great evil if the clergy were to 
possess a monopoly on the concern for religious activity through the 
written word. Indeed it does not seem to me consistent with the 
spirit of the Evangelical Church for it to exercise general censureship 
in this area. Assuredly the greatest freedom must be permitted here. 
But it is quite a different question whether everyone should venture 
to share his religious views and attitudes in this way. In any case, 
frequent expression of this sort would seem highly inadvisable. The 
injury done from the flood of mediocre romances and children’s 
stories may be fairly closely compared with that done from the enor- 
mous number of mediocre writings on religion. Indeed these writings 
are a manifest desecration, which the others are not. And in this 
area superior talent falls all the more easily into the mediocre. Why? 
Because what attracts or makes inroads here is the subjective appre- 
hension of generally known objects and relationships. This ap- 
prehension can only succeed where a high degree of uncontrived 
originality is applied or where there is a true inspiration emerging 
out of the innermost depths of a contemplative spirit or out of the 
stimulating impact of a magnificently active life. Without such 
equipment the result can only be mediocre. 

It is different with the special class of religious songs. Laymen, of 
all backgrounds, have produced most of these songs within the Ger- 
man churches. Thus many songs that a strict judge would call merely 
mediocre have passed over into church use and thereby attained a 
kind of immortality. Two circumstances are at work here. In the first 
place, any church hymnal is bound to embrace a rather limited area 
of expression. For its purposes much material that does not have all 
the qualities required for use among the general public serves quite 
well within a given church. Many of these productions would certainly 
have passed into oblivion long ago if they had had to maintain 
themselves as literary works. What is more, so much else contributes 
to the public use of these hymns beside what the poet brings. He is 
supported by the composer and accompanist, who more or less bring 
everything into an effective harmony so it can be learned and sung 
by the whole congregation. He is also supported by the congregation, 
which contributes its own devotion to the singing, and by the litur- 
gies themselves, which assign the work of the poet its proper place 
within the larger setting of worship. 

[Fuller discussions on nearly all the subjects raised in this address 
are to be found in Schleiermacher’s essays on church affairs (SW I.5) 
and in his lectures on the state (SW III.8), education (SW II.9), 
Christian ethics (SW I.12), and practical theology (SW 1.13). Also 
see the index to these subjects in Schleiermacher Bibliography.] 


V 


THE RELIGIONS 


Surely any man conceived of as being in closest communion 
with the highest? must be an object of esteem, even of reverence, 
for you all. Surely no one able to understand such a situation 
can help having these feelings as he observes it. You may disdain 
those whose minds are readily filled with trivia, but any attempt 
you may make to demean a person nourished by greatness is 
bound to end in futility. You may love him or hate him, de- 
pending on whether he moves with or against you upon the 
narrow path of human activity and culture. But a person who 
seeks for the supreme being in this world? stands far above those 
who do not share the search. Therefore even if you wanted 
to feel equal to a person who is as exalted above you as he is, 
you could not sustain it—however worthy the intention. In fact, 
consider what the wisest among you have always taught: that 
even if it is against your inclination you must honor those vir- 
tuous men who strive to follow the laws of man’s moral nature 
and by their leadership to measure finite concerns by infinite de- 
mands. That makes sense, doesn’t it? Suppose you could find 
something ridiculous in virtue itself—let’s say because of the 
contrast between our limited powers and such grand under- 
takings. Still you could not deny some esteem or reverence to 
such persons, could you? For these are men whose senses are 
open to the universe. These are men who have risen beyond all 
unfulfilled striving, whose lives are far removed from the taint 
of strife and controversy. These are men who have been thor- 
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oughly grasped by the universe and are at one with it. Ad- 
mittedly, such specimens of humanity are rare. But when you 
meet them, their radiance is striking. It shines as from a perfect 
jewel, without distortion. 

You can rest assured, I am not going to ask you to believe 
what you cannot see for yourselves. But I am confident that 
once the mantle of obscurity is lifted the matter itself will be 
powerful enough to have its effect on you. Therefore, there 
are certain things I do not ask of you. First, I do not ask whether 
the idea of the nature and life? of religion I have formed for 
you has elicited esteem for it. One’s ability to respond positively 
is often thwarted by false notions or by tarrying too long with 
nonessentials. I have also tried to show something of how the 
capacity for religion which we all have fits in with everything else 
that is noble and godlike in our nature. But I do not ask whether 
these thoughts have incited you to take a deeper look into man’s 
being and becoming. Nor do I ask whether you nave taken 
the higher vantage point of fellowship I pointed out to you. 
To be sure, I have spoken of that more exalted community of 
spirits where each member freely surrenders himself so that he 
may be able to view himself as a work of the eternal, all-fashion- 
ing Spirit of this world. I have mentioned that a member of this 
community will think nothing of the honor of his own private 
discretion, regarding the mere aim of possessing his innermost 
individuality and its secrets in privacy as hardly worth the 
trouble. The nature of that community tends to be vastly mis- 
understood, however. Therefore I do not ask whether you have 
been amazed to see the holiest expression of sociality that exists 
within it—a communal life more sublime by far than any earthly 
association, a bond even more sacred than the most intimate 
friendship achieves, even if that friendship represents the most 
moral relationship possible between two souls. Nor, in sum, 
do I ask whether your impression of the whole divine thrust 
and endless horizon of religion has driven you to adoration. 

No, for now I have one new and final task to perform—and 
with it a new type of objection to vanquish. I would, as it were, 
conduct you to the God who has become flesh. I would show 
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you religion renouncing its position of infinity—religion ap- 
pearing, often in lowly form, among men.* Now you are to dis- 
cover religion in the religions. You ask where that heavenly 
beauty whose form I have been trying to portray may be sought? 
I answer: in that which stands before you ever earthly and 
impure. 


A. THe MULTIPLICITY OF RELIGION 


Divisions of the church and differences of religion almost 
always come together. Where there are as many creeds and 
confessions as churches or religious communions the two seem 
inseparably bound together. When you look at the present state 
of affairs, therefore, you might easily suppose that my judgment 
on the multiplicity® of churches implies a similar judgment on 
the multiplicity of religions. But this would be to mistake my 
meaning entirely. I have condemned the multiplicity of churches, 
but my whole discussion has presupposed that the multiplicity 
of religions and the most distinct differences between them are 
both necessary and unavoidable. This became clear as I pointed 
out that from the very nature of the matter all strict lines of 
division in the church should fall away, all distinct partitions 
disappear. It was further manifested not only in the view that 
everything should become an undivided whole in spirit and 
sharing but in the judgment that the actual interconnection 
of parts should also spread ever more widely, approaching 
nearer and nearer to that highest universal unity which the 
church is meant to have. 

Why should the true inner church be one? Isn’t it so that 
each person may perceive and share the religion of others? 
Isn’t it so that each person may have a share in expressions of 
religion he cannot perceive as his own because their elements 
emerge in quite a different way? And why should the external 
“church” attain unity as well, since it is only to be called this 
in a derivative way? Surely it is so that each person may seek 
out religion within the church in a form best fitted to nurture the 
inchoate seed of religion within him. If that seed is to grow 
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it must have some specific form, and whatever agency serves to 
nurture it must have the same form. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that these various manifesta- 
tions of religion cannot be interpreted as mere component parts, 
differing only in number and size. They cannot be interpreted as 
the kind of parts that would not form a complete whole unless 
they were brought into some uniform order. If that were the 
case, then in the natural course of his development each person 
would simply attain on his own whatever it is that others have. 
Whatever religion another person might communicate to him 
would forthwith change into his own, becoming identical with 
it. The church would simply be an interim arrangement. The 
more it made its proper effect as an institution the more quickly 
that institution would disappear. Never have I wished even 
to conceive of such a view of the church, much less to present it! 
In the view I have given, the church is regarded as being 
indispensable to every religious man, since it comprises his 
fellowship with all the faithful. On the other hand, I certainly 
have presupposed the multiplicity of religions, for I find that 
multiplicity embedded in the very nature of religion. 


Diversity, the Essence of Religious Community 


Anybody can see this far into the matter: that no one can 
possess all religion completely in himself. While a man is 
always determined in some particular way, religion is determin- 
able with endless variety. But it must be equally obvious to you 
that religion is not haphazardly parceled out among men de- 
pending on how each person can grasp it. No, the point must be 
that religion organizes itself into manifestations which resemble 
or differ from each other in varying degrees. Do you recall the 
several stages of religion to which I drew your attention earlier? 
I noted that the religion of a person to whom the world reveals 
itself as a living whole? cannot be a mere continuation of the 
outlook of one who only perceives the world in its apparently 
contrasting elements. I further indicated that no vantage point 
surveying the whole can be attained by a person for whom the 
notion of a universe is still chaotic and confused. You may call 
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these differences either types or degrees of religion. In either 
case you will have to admit that wherever such differences 
exist—that is, wherever an infinite force becomes divided or sepa- 
rated apart as it presents itselfi—these differences are ordinarily 
revealed in distinctive and diverse forms. 

On this account, then, the multiplicity of religions is quite 
different from that of the churches.8 The essential intention of 
the church is to be a community. Its boundaries, therefore, 
cannot be set according to some uniformity among religious 
persons, since diversity itself is part and parcel of the making of 
community.! If you think that in actuality the church can 
never become completely and uniformly united, you are per- 
fectly right. But the only reason for this is that the community 
which actually exists in time and space is by its very nature 
limited, so that as it makes immense gains in breadth it nec- 
essarily loses too much in inner depth. On the other hand, 
religion presupposes the greatest possible unity of the church 
in its very multiplicity; it does so precisely in the fact that 
religion seeks to be cultivated within the church in the most 
definite fashion—and this move toward greater definiteness is 
no less important for the community than for its individual 
members. This definiteness and multiplicity are also necessary, 
moreover, for the complete manifestation of religion itself. 

Religion must contain an individualizing principle within 
it; otherwise it could neither have existence nor be perceived.® 
Hence we must postulate, and expect to discover, an unending 
quantity of definite forms in which religion reveals itself. Where 
we find something claiming special importance, as every partic- 
ular religion does, we must see whether it actually corresponds 
to the individualizing principle it proclaims. We must then 
ascertain what causes it to be a special religion and to present 
itself as such—even though that may be hidden under disguises 
alien to its true nature. We must ascertain this essence no matter 
how distorted it may be either by the unavoidable influences 
of this transitory existence to which the imperishable has con- 
descended or by the tainted hand of sacrilegious men. 

To be satisfied with a general concept of religion would 
be unworthy of you because it would be so incomplete. If you 
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wish to understand religion as it actually appears, to apprehend 
it from a religious perspective as an endlessly progressive 
work of the Spirit which is revealed in all human history,1° 
then you must abandon the senseless desire that there should 
be only one religion. You must lay aside your opposition to its 
multiplicity. As impartially as possible you must look closely 
at everything among the changing shapes of humanity which 
could possibly have sprung from that eternally fertile source of 
spiritual life't as humanity has advanced. 


Positive Versus Natural Religion 


These various historical manifestations of religion you call 
“positive religions.” Under this name you have long made them 
the special object of scorn while you have always borne more 
patiently with what you call “natural religion’ in contrast, 
despite your opposition to religion generally. You have even 
spoken of “natural religion” with some respect. I do not hesitate 
to express my deep feeling about this attitude. In a word: for my 
part I completely reject this weighted comparison between 
positive and natural religion. For anyone who has religion at 
all and professes to love it, to concede the comparison would be 
the grossest inconsistency, throwing him into the most patent 
self-contradiction. Indeed, for my own part I would consider 
all my efforts wasted if I had been no more successful than to 
make this so-called natural religion commendable to you.!? 

On the other hand, since religion is generally offensive to 
you, I have always considered it quite natural for you to make 
this distinction—and in a way suitable to your own outlook, 
Ordinarily, so-called natural religion has worn so thin, and has 
such a metaphysical and moral style to it, that little of the dis- 
tinctive character of religion is allowed to shine through. It 
knows how to live “the reserved life” very well, how to restrain 
and accommodate itself so that it can be tolerated anywhere. In 
contrast, every positive religion bears certain strong traits, has 
a very clearly marked physiognomy, so that every move it makes, 
even if one throws only a fleeting glance at it, offers an unfailing 
reminder of what it actually is. 

Is this the true inner basis of your aversion? So it seems. 


+ 
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For it is the only reason given which actually touches the matter 
itself, If this is true, then you must rid yourselves of it now. 
That done, I shall have no real quarrel against you left. If you 
see that a special and noble human disposition underlies re- 
ligion, one which must take form wherever it shows itself, then 
it can no longer be offensive to you to view religion in the 
definite forms in which it has actually appeared to date. Instead 
you must grant these forms your consideration all the more 
willingly as the distinctively different character of religion takes 
shape within each one. 

But you may not admit the truth of this explanation. You 
might now apply all those reproaches you are accustomed to 
make against religion to the particular religions as well, asserting 
that what continually occasions and justifies those reproaches 
lies precisely in what you call the “positive” element in religion. 
You might also claim that in consequence these religions cannot 
possibly be the natural manifestations of true religion as I have 
tried to indicate. You might point out to me that all these 
religions, without exception, are full of what I have expressly 
denied belongs to the nature of religion and that a principle 
of corruption must therefore lie deeply lodged within their very 
constitution. You might remind me that each declares itself 
alone to be the true religion, claiming that its distinctive character 
makes it the very highest form. They would seem, you might 
say, to be distinguished from each other not by essentials but 
by incidentals they should get rid of. Or you might indicate 
that, quite against the nature of true religion, they are always 
demonstrating, refuting, and contending, either with the weap- 
ons of art and intellect or with instruments still more foreign 
and unworthy. You might add that precisely in proportion as you 
esteem religion and acknowledge its importance you are drawn 
to take a lively interest in its enjoying the greatest possible 
freedom, the freedom to cultivate itself on all sides and in the 
most manifold fashion. But you might also suppose that you 
are therefore forced to despise those particular forms all the more 
keenly which hold their adherents to the same form and the 
same word,!® which refuse them the freedom to follow their 
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own nature and force them into molds against their nature. 
In contrast, you might then strenuously acclaim the superiority 
of natural over positive religion in all these respects. 


Externals: Necessary and Misleading 


Once again I attest that I do not wish to ignore the mis- 
interpretations and distortions present in all religions. The 
repugnance they arouse in you is not at all objectionable to me. 
Indeed, I recognize this much-bewailed degeneration, this detour- 
ing into foreign territory, in them all. The greater the divine 
quality of a religion the less I would be inclined to cover up 
its corruption or admiringly to look after its maverick expres- 
sions. But forget this one-sided view for once and let me conduct 
you to another outlook on the matter. Consider how much of this 
corruption is due to those who have dragged religion from the 
inner sanctuary of the heart out into the civil arena. And note 
that much of this corruption becomes unavoidable as soon as 
the infinite has put on an imperfect and limited frame, de- 
scending into the sphere of time and submitting to the general 
influence of finite things. However deeply rooted this corrup- 
tion may be within such people, moreover, and however greatly 
the religions may have suffered from it, consider at least this as 
well. Suppose I am right. Suppose this is the genuinely religious 
view of things: that every trace of the divine, the true, and the 
eternal is to be sought out wherever it can be found, even if it 
is in what to us appears common and lowly, and that even the 
faintest vestige is to be revered. Then your investigations can 
dispense least of all with these “petty” evidences, because they 
actually have more valid claims to be judged religiously than 
anything else. 

Nevertheless, you would find more than remote traces of the 
deity here. I invite you to study every faith professed by man, 
every religion to which you can assign a definite name and char- 
acter. Suppose it had degenerated into a vacuous heap of rituals 
long ago, or into a vacant system of abstract theories and con- 
cepts. Wouldn’t you discover, in examining its original in- 
gredients at their source, that all this dead dross was once the 
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molten outpourings of an inner fire? Wouldn’t you learn that 
in all religions there is something, more or less, of the true 
nature of religion as I have depicted it to you? Wouldn't you 
see, accordingly, that each religion has been one of those special 
forms which mankind has necessarily to assume somewhere 
within the various regions of the earth, somewhere along the 
various stages of its spiritual development?! 

I must forgo trying to compass the whole field for you in any 
fully systematic way. That would be the study of a lifetime, 
not the business of a single discourse. Yet you should also be 
protected against the dangers of wandering about aimlessly 
within this endless chaos, against being misled by false concepts 
because they happen to be prominent today. You should be 
helped to estimate the genuine essence of particular religions and 
their true contents by an appropriate standard. By using a 
definite and secure procedure, you should thus be able to dis- 
tinguish the inner from the outer factors, the genuine from the 
borrowed and extraneous, the sacred from the profane. As a be- 
ginning, forget all the particular religions and the attributes char- 
acteristically assigned to them. Try first to obtain a general view 
from the inside out, to see how the essence of a positive religion 
is actually to be apprehended and defined. You will immediately 
discover that the positive religions are actually those specific 
forms in which religion must present itself.15 You will discover 
that your so-called natural religion cannot lay claim to anything 
like this. It cannot, because it is nothing more than a paltry, 
imprecise thought to which nothing can correspond in reality. 
You will further discover that a true individual cultivation of 
religious capacity is possible only in the positive religions, and 
that in their essence they do nothing to impede the freedom 
of their adherents. 


Religious Plurality 


Why have I assumed that religion can only come to be fully 
given through a great multiplicity of forms, all as thoroughly 
definite as possible? Only on grounds that naturally follow 
from what I have said about the essence of religion.1¢ That is, 
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the whole of religion is nothing other than the totality of all 
man’s relations to the deity. It is this totality of relations as 
apprehended in all the possible ways through which man can be 
aware of the deity as his immediate life. In this sense there 
certainly is a single universal religion, for it really would be a 
poor and crippled life were all man’s basic relations to the deity 
not included wherever religion is found. These relations cannot 
possibly come to be apprehended all in the same way, however. 
Each is quite differently grasped. Why? Precisely because the di- 
verse relations alone can be immediately felt, and only because 
these relations are immediately felt can they be depicted; but 
the actual composition of all the differences is simply a product 
of thought. You are mistaken, therefore, when you speak of 
your “single universal religion” as though it were natural to all, 
for no one will have his true and proper religion if it is to be 
the same for all.17 

We all exist “somewhere.” Therefore these relations of man 
to the whole have varying degrees of proximity to each other, 
and because of this difference in overall relationship each feel- 
ing is bound to arise differently in the life of each person. We 
all exist as “someone.” Therefore each person has a greater 
receptivity for some religious perceptions!® and feelings than 
for others. In this manner every person’s experience is different. 
Obviously, then, no single relationship can do justice to every 
feeling. This can only be done through all of these relation- 
ships together, so that the whole of religion cannot be pres- 
ent until all these differently arising views of each relationship!® 
are actually given. But this further condition can only be ful- 
filled through an endless quantity of different forms, each of 
which sufficiently? determines what the other forms are accord- 
ing to the distinctly different principle of relationship operative 
within it. The same religious element is distinctively modified24 
in each of these forms. Taken together, the elements of each 
form thus constitute a truly distinct religion. 

Now what determines and distinguishes these individual 
forms is already evident in what I have said. What is common 
to their component parts and holds them together—that is, the 
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principle of adhesion which they follow and which must there- 
fore be used to judge to which kind of religion each religious 
datum belongs—has also been made clear. But some people 
claim that the religions we know of historically—which are the 
only ones available for testing this view—are not actually situated 
or interrelated in this way. We must look into this assertion. 


The Quantum Theory of Religion 


First of all, a given form of religion is not distinct merely 
because it contains a certain quantity of religious matter. It is a 
complete misunderstanding of the nature of particular religions 
to think so, even though the error is frequently propagated 
among their own adherents. And it can only give rise to vari- 
ously infectious false beliefs. For example, those who hold this 
view suppose that since so many men have adopted the same 
religion as they have, they all must share exactly the same body 
of religious views and feelings as they have—the same faith, the 
same opinions. This commonality they take to be the essence 
of their religion. It is very hard to learn what is distinctively 
characteristic or individual in a religion by adding up the 
particulars like this. This is, moreover, about the least successful 
method for deriving the concept of a religion, no matter how 
general the concept. Do you really think the positive religions 
demand a specific, exclusive sum of religious perspectives2? and 
feelings, thus deterring the individual’s freedom to cultivate 
religion for himself? If so, you are simply mistaken. Individual 
perceptions”? and feelings are, as you know, the basic elements 
of religion. We cannot possibly begin to understand the char- 
acter of a religion by viewing these elements as a mere quanti- 
tative heap, taking no regard for their respective roles or status. 

I have already tried to show you that religion has to be 
variously formed because various views may apply to each rela- 
tionship** depending on how that relationship, or circumstance, 
relates to the rest. If this is true, such an exclusive com position 
of some of these relationships would not help us at all, since 
the composite result would not enable us to determine any of 
the possible views applied to them. If the positive religions 
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were only distinguishable by means of such an excluding process, 
they could certainly not be the special manifestations we seek. 
But this is not their character, which can be seen in the fact 
that it is impossible to gain a definite concept of the positive 
religions from this point of view. Such a concept must be pos- 
sible to form, however, since they persist in existing apart. 
Only what merges in fact is inseparable in concept. 

It is clear that the various perceptions? and feelings are not 
in any determinate way dependent on or aroused by each other. 
Each one exists for itself. By various combinations each one can 
lead to every other. Hence, if the different religions were only 
distinguished in this fashion they could not continue side by 
side for long; each would soon adapt itself to the point of achiev- 
ing uniformity with all the rest.2¢ Even in the religion of an 
individual person nothing is more accidental as it develops 
through his life’s course than the sum of religious matter that 
comes to consciousness within him. He may remain opaque to 
some views while others shine right through to him. In this 
respect his religion is in constant flux. Now if these boundaries 
shift so in the lives of individual persons, then this is all the more 
reason why they cannot be identical with what is permanent 
and essential in the religion several persons hold in common. 
It must be a highly accidental and unusual occurrence indeed 
for several men to remain together even for awhile in precisely 
the same circle of perceptions?? and to share exactly the same 
feelings.? 

A standing controversy over what is essential and what is 
not thus persists among those who define their religion in this 
manner. They do not really know what elements are to be 
established as characteristic and necessary in their religion or 
what elements are to be set aside because they are quite in- 
dependent and incidental. They do not find the point from 
which the whole can be surveyed. They do not understand the 
very religious phenomenon in which they live, over which 
they presume to fight, and to whose degeneration they are 
contributing. Why? Because although they are indeed grasped 
by the whole they themselves knowingly grasp only the detail 
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in it. Fortunately that inner instinct they do not understand 
does a better job of guiding them than their intellect does. 
Nature sustains what their false reflections and the efforts and 
activities based upon them would destroy. 

Whoever places the character of a particular religion in a 
specific quantity of perceptions?’ and feelings must necessarily 
assume an inner and objective connection binding all these 
together and excluding all others. This erroneous notion coheres 
well enough with the customary way of combining and comparing 
religious ideas, though that procedure is quite contrary to the 
spirit.of religion. If a whole were actually thus fashioned it 
would not be the kind we seek. It would not be a whole whereby 
religion gains definite shape throughout its entire compass. It 
would not actually be a whole at all but only an arbitrary sec- 
tion torn from the whole. It would not be a religion but a sect, 
because it would be practically impossible for it even to arise 
except by adopting the religious experiences of some individual 
—in fact only by taking these experiences from a brief portion 
of his life span—as the norm for fellowship. 

But the forms history2® has brought forth, and which are 
now actually at hand, are not wholes of this sort. All sectarian- 
ism—whether speculative, bringing particular perspectives®® into 
a philosophical connection, or ascetic, pressing to achieve a sys- 
tematic succession of feelings—labors to attain the utmost uni- 
formity of all who desire to participate in religion within the 
established bounds. Since those who are infected with this 
passion have never managed to reduce a single positive religion 
to a sect?—and certainly not for lack of effort!—you will concede 
that these sects must have been formed on quite another principle. 
They must bear quite a different character. There is no question 
of their having arisen—the largest ones, in fact, through the 
impetus of a single person®1—or of their having continued to exist 
despite attacks. Indeed, if you compare their points of origin 
the marked difference between religions and sects will appear 
even more clearly. You will recall that during the period when 
every positive religion first developed and flourished—when 
its distinctive vigor was most youthful and fresh, and most evi- 
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dent—it moved very much in the opposite direction. The move- 
ment was not one of settling down and excluding but of expand- 
ing outward, continually pushing out new shoots, acquiring 
more and more religious matter and cultivating it in accor- 
dance with its own special nature. 

Religions are not fashioned on this false principle, therefore. 
It does not accord with their nature. It is a corruption that has 
crept in from outside, as hostile to them as to the spirit of 
religion generally. Their relationship to this principle is one of 
unceasing warfare, which rather supports than counters the 
claim that they are actually formed as authentic manifestations 
of religion must be. 


The Three-Types Theory 


Those general differences in religion that I have previously 
indicated here and there could not suffice to engender a definite 
individual form of religion either. Nor could any others that 
might be mentioned. Three ways people can be aware of being 
in its totality32? are often cited: viewing it as chaos, as system, 
or in its elemental multiplicity. These three models are very far 
from comprising so many individual and distinct religions. As you 
would know, no matter how far one divides a concept, even 
unto infinity, he can never come to an individual this way. He 
can only come to less general concepts subsumed under the 
concept. As types of genus and species these can embrace a 
number of very different individual members. But to find the 
character of individual existence itself one must go beyond 
general concepts and their designations. These three differences 
that can be found in religion are in fact simply the traditional 
schema currently spoken of in terms of unity, plurality, and 
totality. They are types of religion, therefore, but not definite 
individual forms of religious existence. Thus the need drawing 
us to seek for these individual forms is not satisfied by dividing 
religion in this threefold way.*4 It is as clear as day that although 
every distinct form of religion tends to adhere to one of these 
types, as must be the case, this fact in no way implies that any 
one of them is to be completely defined in terms of one type. You 
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can see in each of these areas a variety of such phenomena, 
whose differences you could not possibly consider mere illusion. 
This cannot be the sort of relation, therefore, which has formed 
particular religions. 


The Personalistic/Pantheistic Theory 


It is no more obvious that personalism or pantheism, as two 
modes of conception used in religion, could comprise two such 
individual forms.4 Seeing that they also run through the other 
three categories of religion presents reason enough to show that 
they eannot be individual religions. They are only another kind 
of schema, since whatever fits under the other three categories 
can also be presented in one or the other of these two modes. 
Not far back we agreed that this contrast simply derives from 
a way of regarding religious feeling and of ascribing a common 
object to its expressions. Hence the fact that some particular 
religion inclines more to one mode of representation and ex- 
pression and that another religion inclines more to the other can 
no more directly determine their respective distinctiveness than 
it can display either their worth or the stage of their develop- 
ment.35 

No matter which of the two modes you presuppose, all the 
particular elements of religion remain just as indeterminate 
with respect to each other. None of the many views concerning 
the particular elements of religion are realized simply because 
one of these two modes of thinking accompanies them. This 
may be seen, for example, where any religious presentation 
considers itself already complete by virtue of being purely 
deistic. There you will find that all religious feelings are utterly 
imprecise and ambiguous in their relation to each other. This is 
especially true of all those views concerning the movements of 
humanity in the individual person and concerning the highest 
unity of mankind in what transcends its free choice—for this is 
the fulcrum on which everything tends to turn in this area. 
Accordingly the two modes are simply still more general forms 
of presentation, and in numerous ways these can also be more 
narrowly defined and individualized. If you wished to try nar- 
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rowing down such a determination by combining these two 
modes of conception with the three types of perspective men- 
tioned, you would still reach only smaller subdivisions no matter 
what schematic basis you used. You would never get a thoroughly 
individual and definite whole. 

Thus neither naturalism$—by which I mean a becoming 
aware of the world*¢ which is limited to elemental multiplicity 
and does not include the notion of personal consciousness or 
will among the natural elements—nor pantheism is a definite 
individual religion such as we are looking for. Nor is poly- 
theism or deism. Each is simply a classificatory type within 
the area of which many genuine individual religions have de- 
veloped and still more are yet to develop.® 


B. PostrtvE RELIGION 


In sum, there is only one way left for a genuinely individual 
religion to arise. One or another of the great relationships man- 
kind has to the supreme being in this world’? must be made 
the focal point of all religion. All the rest must then be viewed 
with respect to that relationship. If one looks only at the general 
idea of the religion, this process may appear purely arbitrary. 
But if one looks at the distinctive nature of its adherents, then 
the process appears to be a strictly necessary one, simply the 
natural expression of their being. Hereby both a distinct spirit 
and a communal character come to infuse the whole at the 
same time. Everything that was previously ambiguous and con- 
fused now gains firmness. Through the process of formation 
one of the endless number of various views, one of the endless 
number of relations between particular elements is fully realized. 
All of these views and relations could have been developed. 
All of them should certainly have been presented. In any case, 
all the particular elements are now viewed from one perspective, 
which is directed to the focal point, and in this way all relevant 
feelings sustain a certain harmony, interlocking in more lively 
fashion. From this point of view, religion can really be given 
as a whole only in the totality of all possible forms. It can be 
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exhibited, therefore, only in an unending succession of forms 
which are gradually developing at various points of time and 
space. Nothing contributes to its complete manifestations that 
is not contained in one of these forms. 

We can now define a genuinely positive religion, therefore, 
as any such formation of religion where everything is seen and 
felt in relation to a single relationship to the deity and where 
that relationship tends to mediate or take into itself all the rest,?8 
no matter what it is or where and how it is formed. In relation 
to the entirety of religious elements such a formation is—to 
use a term that should be restored to honor—a “heresy,’7 for 
among many equals one is chosen to be head over all the rest. 
With respect to the fellowship of all participants and their 
relation to the person who originally founded their religion— 
that is, in the sense that he first raised that focal point to clear 
consciousness—it is a school and a discipleship. 

Hopefully we are all agreed, then, that religion can be 
presented only in such definite forms as these. If this is the case, 
only a person who settles down within such a positive religion 
with his own religious awareness actually has any definite abode. 
Or, if I may put it thus, only he has a properly acquired right 
of citizenship in the religious world. Only he is a religious 
person “in full standing.” As such, he not only has a close affinity 
with others through some type of communal relation but also 
distinguishes himself from the others by firm and definite traits 
of his own. 

At this point perhaps many who already take an interest 
in religious affairs may ask with consternation—or some adver- 
sary may cunningly inquire: “Must every pious person really 
attach himself in this way to one of the existing forms of re- 
ligion?” To which I would provisionally answer: By no means. 
It is only necessary that his religion should be determined and 
formed within him in a way distinctive to his own nature. It 
is not so necessary that he should also adhere to one of the great 
and popular forms now existent. I would also remind him that 
I have never spoken of two or three forms and said that they 
are to remain the only ones. The forms of religion may well 
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continue to develop in countless numbers and from all points 
of the compass. Who, moreover, does not find a comfortable spot 
within some existing religion—I might even say, who would 
not be in a position to establish one if he had not yet found it®— 
is not required to belong to any but only to produce a new one 
in himself. If he remains alone, without disciples, no harm 
done! In every quarter there are always kernels of life that can- 
not propagate any further life. The religion of such a person 
presents such a case. Even if it does not extend beyond him, it 
exists just the same. It may have just as definite a form and an 
organization, and so be just as genuinely a positive religion, as 
would be true if he had founded the greatest school of religion. 

Such a person would see, then, that in my view the existing 
forms, as they are thus far, should not in themselves hold any 
man back from cultivating a religion proper to his own nature 
and sensitivity. Whether he stays with one of them or builds 
his own depends solely on what relationship develops within 
him as the basic feeling and focal point of all religion.®® 


Individuality Socially Focused 


This would be my provisional answer. But if a person wants 
to go deeper into the subject I would add this: Except through 
misunderstanding, it would not be at all easy to find oneself in 
such a position. This is true because it is never a merely personal 
or incidental thing for a new revelation to be formed. A new 
revelation is always based on something important held in 
common. Accordingly, the man truly called to institute a new 
religion has never lacked loyal adherents or companions in 
faith. Quite naturally most men will find themselves in the 
situation of belonging to an existing form. There will be only a 
few in whose life no form suffices. What I have chiefly wanted to 
indicate, however, is that since all men of faith have the same 
basic authorization, as it were, the many are no less free than 
these few; the many are in no less propitious a position to have 
formed something distinctively their own than the few are. 

If we followed the history of any man’s religious practice 
what would we find? First of all, we would discover certain 
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dim presentiments. These do not get very far, because they do 
not really take hold within the inner depths of his spirit, be- 
cause he does not accord much recognition to them—and so 
they tend to fade away again. During the early period, such 
presentiments may arise in quite varied ways, and often do. 
For example, something he has heard may have struck him for 
a moment, but it doesn’t really take form in any specific way 
or elicit any distinctively individual response. Only later on 
does his sense for the universe rise into clear consciousness 
once and for all. This awareness arises for him within a partic- 
ular relationship or circumstance, which might be very dif- 
ferent from what another person would experience. From this 
point on, he relates everything else to this focal situation; he 
sees everything of religious significance taking form around 
it, so that in effect this moment determines the actual character 
of his religion. 

I hope you will not suppose that a man’s religion is any 
less distinctively his own because it exists within an area where 
the religious experiences of several persons are already brought 
into some connection with each other. And I trust you will in 
no way see a mechanical influence of custom or inheritance 
in this similarity of experience. I trust you will proceed here 
as you do in other cases, acknowledging a common determina- 
tion of experience only for reasons of a higher order. Just as 
surely as the guarantee of naturalness and truth lies precisely in 
this commonality, whether one is the first or the last to enter 
into it, so there can be no detriment to the growth of one’s indi- 
viduality by participating in a common relation like this. If 
thousands before, with, and after a person should ascribe the 
meaning of their religious life to the same relationship he has, 
would their lives have to be the same simply on that account, 
or would religion have to take shape in all alike? 

Among other things remember this, that every distinct form 
of religion is inexhaustible for any one man. This is true be- 
cause in its special fashion each form is supposed to encompass 
the whole, which is too large for any one individual to manage. 
It is also true because each form comprises an endless variety 
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of expressions—all of them subordinate to that form, to be 
sure, but in such a manner as to share the same general way 
of attaining a distinctive form of religion. In this respect alone, 
isn’t there already work and scope enough for everyone? 

I, at least, am not aware that a single one of these religions 
has succeeded in taking such possession of its whole territory, 
and has so shaped and determined everything by its spirit, that 
nothing by way of distinguished gifts or distinctive spirituality 
remains that a member might contribute toward its fulfillment. 
But to only a few of our historical religions has it been granted 
—in the better moments of their lives, when they were most free 
—even to cultivate properly and thus to perfect what lies nearest 
the focal point, or even in a few varied forms to give individual 
impress to the common character.*? The harvest is great but the 
laborers are few. A boundless area is opened up through each of 
these religions, in which thousands may settle. In each there is 
plenty of untilled soil in view for a person who is prepared to 
produce something of his own in the religious domain.? 


The Origins of New Life 

What, then, are we to say of the charge that a person who 
allows himself to be embraced by a positive religion must be 
an imitator of those who have given it currency and cannot 
develop himself further in any distinctive way?! Clearly, this 
judgment is baseless. It no more applies here than it would to the 
domain of society and the state, where we would consider a person 
silly or quixotic for claiming that he has no place in any existing 
institution but must exclude himself from society altogether 
in order to preserve his individuality. On the contrary, we are 
convinced that any healthy person will naturally possess some 
marked national trait along with many others, and that he can 
develop his individuality in the finest and most fitting way 
precisely because this trait has a solid hold on him. Similarly, 
in the domain of religion only some sickly derangement can so 
cut off a person from a communal life with those among whom 
nature has placed him that he belongs to no larger whole at 
all. Somewhere on the larger scene each person will find ex- 
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hibited what is for him the focal point of religion, or will exhibit 
it himself. And we would ascribe to any such sphere of com- 
monality a similar formative activity which goes unfathom- 
ably deep into individual life and which engenders all indi- 
vidual characteristics that emerge. In this special sense the 
church may indeed be called “the common mother of us all.” 

To take the closest example, consider Christianity as a dis- 
tinctly individual form of the highest order. What do you find? 
First, in our own time there are the most prominent external 
divisions, each member of which further divides into a number 
of different viewpoints and schools. Each of these presents a 
distinctive culture deriving from and gathering about certain 
leaders but obviously in such a way that the ultimate and most 
distinctive cultivation of religiosity remains to each person. 
Such religiosity, moreover, is so integral a part of a person’s 
total existence that no one but himself can fully appropriate it. 
Moreover, to the degree that this stage of cultivation is ac- 
complished in each person, the more claim he has to belong 
among you, the cultured, and the more this claim is established 
through his entire existence. As the higher feeling of a person 
has gradually developed, it has had to integrate with his other 
capacities, insofar as these have also been cultivated, to form 
a distinct personality.*2 

Or if, to all appearances, the higher feeling develops sud- 
denly within him—perhaps by an unknown conception and 
through rapidly passing birth pangs of the spirit—then a dis- 
tinct personality is born with his religious life. A definite con- 
nection is established with a past, present, and future. That is, 
a unity of consciousness is established of such a nature that the 
whole of his subsequent religious life is linked not only to this 
moment and to the circumstances in which this feeling surprised 
his soul but also to the connection of this moment with his 
earlier and more needy existence.‘ Not only is the future reli- 
gious life of the person generated from this moment. A dis- 
tinctive character must also exist already in this initial con- 
sciousness of his, since only in a definite shape and circumstance 
could the higher feeling enter so suddenly within a life already 
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rather fully developed. And every successive moment must 
bear this distinctive character within it, as the purest expression 
of the person’s entire being. 

Thus does the living spirit of the earth,** tearing itself from 
itself as it were, link itself as a finite presence to a definite 
moment within the process of organic evolution. And then a 
new man arises—a unique being, whose separate existence is 
independent of either the quantity or the objective quality of 
his previous doings and circumstances. The man’s new life is 
rooted both in the distinctive, abiding unity of consciousness 
which is linked to that first moment and in the peculiar relation 
to it every later moment sustains. This is how a unique religious 
life arises in the precise instant when a definite consciousness 
of his relationship to the supreme being*® begins to grow within 
a man. 

This new religious life is unique not, as it happens, by 
being irrevocably limited to a particular number or selection of 
perspectives and feelings. Nor is it unique because of the quality 
of religious matter being presented, because the person has this 
in common with all whose spiritual birth occurs at the same 
time and within the same religious surroundings. No, its unique- 
ness arises by means of something he cannot have in common 
with anyone else: through the abiding influence of the special 
circumstances within which his spirit was first welcomed by the 
universe, through his unique mode of contemplating what had 
happened and reflecting on it, through the character and tone 
that signify the way his religious views and feelings have related 
to that originating experience, never losing what the early 
childhood of his religion offered him however far he may have 
advanced in fellowship with the Eternal Fountainhead.*¢ 

Every intelligent finite being announces his spiritual nature 
and individuality by pointing you to a certain event, which I 
may call a wedding of the infinite with the finite within him. 
Your imagination rightly refuses to explain this from some one 
particular factor alone, be it of natural or of free determination. 
How, then, are you to regard a person who points out the 
birthday of his spiritual life to you? How are you to regard him if 
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he tells you a fabulous story about how his religious life began, 
interpreting it as a direct operation of deity, as an impetus of 
the divine Spirit? Above all, you must view him as someone 
unique, someone to be specially dealt with, because such an 
event does not occur simply to produce a mere repetition within 
the domain of religion.10 Note, furthermore, that every being 
which originates as a self-contained organism can be explained 
only on its own terms. It can never be completely understood 
if its singularity and origin are not regarded as mutually ex- 
planatory and identical. Likewise you can understand the re- 
ligious person only if he presents to you a notable instant as that 
in which his higher life began, and you are thus enabled to dis- 
cover the whole within that instant—or, if he already exhibits 
a mature manifestation of his higher life, then only if you are 
able to trace its character back into that dimmest early period 
of its growth. 


Religious Character—Infinitely Diverse 


If you consider all this carefully, I do not think you can 
earnestly entertain your previous complaint against the positive 
religions any longer. Any further persistence can only rest on 
preconceived judgments of your own, because you are far too 
disinterested in the subject to be justified in such a complaint 
by your own direct observation. You have probably never felt 
called upon to get close to those few religious men whom you 
might really be able to observe—no matter how likable and 
attractive they may be. Thus you have bypassed the opportunity 
to investigate through the microscope of friendship, or some 
other close association, how their life is organized by the universe 
and for the universe. 

On my part, I have carefully studied such people. I have 
sought them out and watched them with at least as reverent 
an interest as you devote to the rarities of nature. And I have 
often wondered whether you might not be led to religion simply 
by attending to the magnificent way the deity works in a man’s 
life. You would see how the deity builds up from all the other 
attributes that have been fashioned and developed in a man 
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that portion of the soul in which he pre-eminently dwells, in 
which he reveals himself and searches himself out‘? in his own 
most immediate actions, making that portion into his own 
sanctuary, into something completely unique and special. By 
discovering the details of this process you would come to see how 
the deity glorifies himself in the most exhaustless diversity and 
abundance of forms. 

I, at least, am astonished again and again to observe so many 
noteworthy developments occurring in a region so sparsely pop- 
ulated as religion. I see that men are distinguished from each 
other by the most varied levels of receptivity, even when they 
are stimulated by the same objects. They are distinguished by 
an enormous diversity of effects produced both by the variety 
of tone which the preponderance of one or another kind of 
feeling elicits and by all sorts of idiosyncrasies of sensitivity 
and peculiarities of temperament. And yet, despite the very 
different circumstances of each person, the religivus outlook 
on things still comes to the fore. I also observe that often the 
religious character of a man is something quite distinctive about 
him; even to the ordinary viewer, it stands out quite markedly 
in comparison with all the features his other capacities display. 
For example, the most quiet and sober spirit may here be cap- 
able of the most passionate emotions. A sense extremely dulled 
to ordinary earthly things may have inner-directed feelings of 
poignant sadness and longing*® and in this relation possess vision 
to the point of rapturous prophecy. A heart most timid in worldly 
affairs may speak forthrightly of sacred things to his world 
and age, often to the point of martyrdom. And how marvelously 
this religious character itself is often fashioned and composed, 
so that a special texture of culture and crudeness, competence 
and limitation, tenderness and severity, is woven into each 
person! 

Where have I seen all these forms? In the special domain 
of religion, in its individual forms: in the positive religions 
which you complain are lacking in variety! I have seen them 
among persons who have become heroes and martyrs for a 
specific faith which would be far too inflexible for the friends of 
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natural religion. I have seen them among enthusiasts for vital 
feelings which they would consider dangerous.*® I have seen 
them among persons who honor some newly radiating light or 
special revelation. I could point out to you their presence in 
every age, among every people. Nor are they to be met with 
outside the positive kind of context I have indicated. 

No man can come into actual existence as a single human 
being’? without also at the same time and through the same 
act being set within a world, within a definite order of things 
and among particular objects. Nor can a religious man attain 
to a purely individual life, since by this same effort he has to 
exist within some common life and therefore within some par- 
ticular form of religion. The two things are simply one and the 
same divine act. Therefore they cannot be split apart. What if 
a man’s original capacity for attaining this highest stage of 
consciousness were not strong enough to form itself in some 
definite way?! In that case its stimulus would also be insufficient 
to initiate the process of a truly personal and vigorous religious 
life. 


C. NATURAL RELIGION 


So, now I have offered you my account. It is for you to 
tell me how your much-vaunted natural religion can provide for 
personal cultivation and individualization. I challenge you to 
show me such an abundance of markedly distinct personalities 
among its adherents! I must admit I have never been able to 
find anything of the sort among them. When you boast that 
this kind of religion preserves greater freedom, enabling its 
adherents to develop religiously according to their own sensitiv- 
ity, this seems only to mean the “freedom”—as the word is often 
used—to remain undeveloped, freedom from every temptation 
to be, to see, or to take to oneself anything definite at all. 

As such, religion plays far too insignificant a role in the 
spirit of such people. It is as if it had no pulse of its own, no 
vascular system, no circulation, and therefore no temperature 
and no capacity to assimilate. In short, it is as if it had no char- 
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acter or expression of its own. Instead, everywhere it shows 
itself dependent upon the tenor of a man’s morality and natural 
sensibility. In union with them, or rather meekly following, 
religion barely drags along, imperceptible except when it is 
occasionally distilled from them, drop by drop. 

To be sure, I have met many persons with strong, markedly 
religious characters whom adherents of the positive religions 
would mistake for devotees of natural religion were they not to 
take a closer look. These persons can always be seen to have 
swerved somewhat from the original stringency belonging to 
the religion of reason. They have taken on something “arbitrary,” 
as it is called, something positive that adherents of the positive 
religions in their neighborhood may not recognize because it 
diverges too much from their own base. 

Why are the devotees of natural religion suspicious of any- 
one who introduces a distinctive feature into his religion? What 
they want is strict uniformity. But this uniformity lies only at 
the opposite extreme of the same continuum with the sectarians, 
in my opinion. It is the uniformity of indefiniteness. Any special 
personal cultivation is so little to be expected through the 
natural religions that their most authentic devotees do not 
even wish the religion of man to have a history of its own or to 
begin with an occasion worthy of reflection at any point. There 
has been too much of that already for their taste, “moderation” 
being for them the main thing in religion. Anyone who is able 
to exult in genuinely religious excitement, as it rises suddenly 
out of the inner depths of his being, is at once marked down for 
“sheer fanaticism.”52 A man is supposed to become religious by 
degrees, the same as with cleverness, intelligence, and everything 
else. By “instruction” and “education,” everything else is to be 
his as well. Everything that can be regarded as supernatural— 
or even singular, for that matter—is to be left out entirely. 

I would not go so far as to place natural religion under 
suspicion of crossbreeding with metaphysics and morals simply 
by making instruction and education everything—indeed of 
turning into nothing but metaphysics and morals! That would 
be an iniquitous fall indeed! But so much at least is clear: that 
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its devotees have not proceeded from any vital personal in- 
sight®3 and that none provides a secure focal point for them 
because they allow nothing to mark off their mode of thought 
so that men can be grasped by it in any special way. Belief in a 
personal God, as they themselves recognize,5+ does not depend 
on any special viewpoint or mode of apprehension, since it is 
more or less anthropomorphically formulated anyway. The same 
is true of belief in a personal life after death, since it is likewise 
more or less dematerialized and transubstantiated. And these 
are the two propositions to which they reduce everything. Con- 
sequently they do not ask any of their number how he came to 
his faith. They believe they can demonstrate the meaning of 
his faith; therefore they presuppose that he must have attained 
it all through that same process of demonstration. 

Among these devotees of natural religion you would hardly 
be able to discover any different or more precise focal point of 
religious profession than this. Even the little that their thin, 
meager religion contains is embroiled in vague ambiguity. They 
have a “providence” in general, a “righteousness” in general, 
a “divine education” in general. In one viewpoint or reduction 
after another all this seems to pit them against one another, 
and the presumed validation of it all is perpetually changing. 
Or if there is ever any reference to a common point it is to 
something beyond religion. It concerns a relation to something 
alien, a relation adduced so as to assure that morality will not be 
hampered or that the urge to attain happiness will not falter 
—or that something else will happen which genuinely religious 
men have never inquired about as they ordered the elements5¢ 
of their religion. By undergoing such attachments their scanty 
religious possessions become more scattered and disintegrated 
still. 


Generality Run Rampant 


This natural religion, then, lacks any one definite view which 
might unite whatever genuinely religious elements it has. So- 
called “natural religion” is not a definite form of religion. It is 
not a distinctly individual presentation of religion. Those who 
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seriously profess it have no definite dwelling within its territory 
but are strangers whose religious home—if they have any at all, 
which I doubt—must lie somewhere else. They remind me of 
that thinly dispersed mass which some say is spread out between 
the stars, slightly drawn by the gravitational pull of first one star 
and then another but not strongly enough by any star to be 
swept into its field. Why these particles are there the gods may 
possibly know. Very likely it is in order to show that even the 
indefinite can have a certain kind of existence. But this is really 
only a waiting for existence, which they can only attain through 
some power stronger than any they have confronted before, a 
power that takes hold in a way previously unknown to them. 

All I can really ascribe to these people is certain dim pre- 
sentiments. These precede the vital consciousness’? by which 
the religious life of a man is actually turned on. These are com- 
prised of certain dim impulses and notions that have no solid 
adhesion with a man’s personality but only, as it were, fill up 
the in-between spaces and, because they originate in collective 
life alone, are uniformly the same in all. This, then, is their 
religion: simply a faint echo of the piety around them. At best 
it is natural religion in the sense in which natural philosophy 
and naturalistic poetry are spoken of, referring to productions 
that are likewise lacking in originality and that are if not clumsy 
attempts at imitation then crude expressions of superficial capac- 
ity. The word “natural” itself serves to distinguish these things 
from the vitally constructive process and works of science or art. 

The better part of religious experience is to be found only 
in religious communities and their creations. But they do not 
long for that. Nor do they feel any higher esteem for it because 
they cannot reach it. No, they oppose it with all their strength. 
The essence of natural religion consists quite decisively in the 
negation of everything positive and distinctly characteristic in 
religion, in the most vehement polemic against the whole thing. 
This proves natural religion a worthy product of an age pos- 
sessed of the mania for wretched generality, an age whose feck- 
less sobriety has sabotaged true culture in every area, and has 
done so more trenchantly than any other influence. Its adherents 
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have detested two things above all: any attempt to make a starting 
point of anything extraordinary or incomprehensible and any 
effort that smacks of partisan interests. You find this corruption 
in all the arts and sciences today. It has penetrated into religious 
affairs as well, and its product is this empty, formless entity we 
have been speaking of. These people would be autochthonous 
and self-taught in religion, but what they possess of religion is 
crude and uncultivated. They have neither the will nor the 
strength to bring forth something distinctively their own. They 
resist every concrete religion presented them, because it repre- 
sents “a school of thought.” And if something came up by 
which a religion of their own might actually be formed within 
them they would as vehemently reject that, expecting a school 
of thought to emerge from that as welll 

Thus their resistance against the positive and discretionary 
factors in religion turns out to be a resistance against everything 
definite and concrete. If a religion doesn’t begin with some 
originating fact, however, it can’t begin at all. Some common 
ground between people must be present for a given religion to 
rise from the floor of history and assume a focal position, and 
this common ground can only be a fact. Furthermore, if a 
religion is not to be a specific one it is not going to be a religion 
at all. Erratic, loose-hanging impulses do not deserve the name 
“religion.” Remember the poet’s tale of the soul which vigor- 
ously resisted coming into the world because it wanted to be 
not this or that particular man but a man in general?58 This 
polemic against life is precisely the polemic of natural against 
positive religion. It is the standard attitude of those who profess 
natural religion. 


A Different View 


If you care to look at religion in its distinct forms at all, 
then, return from these “enlightened” natural religions to the 
positive religions you have been criticizing. In the positive re- 
ligions everything appears tangible, concrete, and strong. There 
every individual perspective has its own definite contents and its 
own relation to the rest, and every feeling has its proper sphere 
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and reference. Within that domain you may somewhere encounter 
every possible nuance of religious practice, every mental state 
which nothing but religion can provide. There you may find 
every portion of religion somewhere maturely formed and each 
of its activities brought to fulfillment. There all communal 
institutions and all individual expressions prove the high value 
accorded religion—almost to the point of leaving all else behind. 
The special enthusiasm with which religion is contemplated, 
communicated, and enjoyed and the childlike longing with 
which new revelations of the heavenly powers are awaited! 
guarantee to you that none of its elements that can be perceived 
within a positive context shall be hidden from sight. They serve 
as warranty that none of its aspects will ever drop out of living 
history without leaving some monument. 

Consider the varied forms in which every particular kind 
of fellowship with the universe? has appeared. If the prospect 
ahead seems cloudy and mysterious, I trust you will not let 
this stop you—not even if the oddest shapes of things appear 
before you. I trust you will not give in to the delusion that it 
might all be a figment of imagination, a human invention. If 
you keep on digging deeper where your divining rod has pointed, 
you are bound to bring the divine waters forth into the light 
of day. 

But I hope you will also examine the truly human elements 
which are to receive the divine. Notice, for example, that re- 
ligion bears the traces of the culture of every age within it, 
traces of the history of every race of man. Notice that it has 
often had to go about in the form of a servant nevertheless. 
Therefore people such as you have often felt repelled by the 
poor appearance of its dwellings and have refused to associate 
with disciples so lowly. And don’t overlook the fact that religion 
has often been stunted in its growth precisely because provisions 
for its proper exercise were not permitted, or that it has often 
had to suffer from early childhood on because of poor treatment 
and ill-chosen diet! Finally, if you expect to comprehend the 
whole as you look at the various forms of religion, you won't 
restrict your view only to that which has prospered and domi- 
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nated whole peoples or has received a great deal of attention 
from poets and scholars. You will take into account the fact 
that what was actually most noteworthy, from either a historical 
or a religious point of view, was often distributed among a few 
persons only and has remained hidden from the common view.12 


D. THe Stupy oF THE Positive RELIGIONS 


Even once you get the right object wholly into view by this 
process, still it will always be a difficult task to discover the 
spirit underlying each of the religions and to gain a thorough 
understanding of them. Once more I warn you not to try to make 
a general abstraction out of all that the adherents of a particular 
religion hold in common. You could engage in a thousand dif- 
ferent investigations by this method and not reach a single solid 
result. At the end, you would have a certain quantity of matter 
somehow related to the religion being studied but would have 
entirely missed the spirit of that religion. 

You must remember that no religion has ever reached full 
actuality. Thus you can never know a religion by seeking it 
within a narrow compass. You must first be in a position to 
fill out its various features and to determine how they would 
have developed if its historical scope had been wide enough, 
And this rule applies not only to every positive religion but 
also to the particular periods and subordinate formations of 
each one.®! Actually, it all comes down to finding the fundamental 
relationship® of each religion. You cannot impress this fact upon 
yourselves too strongly, because if you fail to discover the funda- 
mental relationship of a religion all your knowledge of its 
details will be useless. Moreover, you will never attain the 
knowledge of that religion you are seeking until all the details 
are firmly united in terms of this basic relationship, 


Precautions 


Even following this rule of research, which after all is only 
a touchstone, you will still be open to making a thousand dif- 
ferent mistakes. You will still encounter much along the way 
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to turn your eyes in the wrong direction. You will save your- 
selves a great deal of trouble, however, if you keep one pre- 
eminent distinction always in sight: the distinction between 
what constitutes the essence of a particular religion, to the degree 
that it is actually a definite form and presentation of religion, 
and what designates its unity as a school and holds it together 
as a school. 

Religious men are historical through and through. That is 
not their smallest claim to fame, but it is certainly a source 
of many gross misinterpretations. The moment when they were 
first filled with that consciousness®? which has been made the 
focal point of their religion remains sacred to them. They view 
it as an immediate influence of the deity, and so they never 
speak of their special experience of religion or of the form 
religion has gained within them without somehow referring 
to it. Suppose you were viewing the very moment in which this 
infinite perspective was first established in the world as the foun- 
dation and focal point of a particular religion. You can imagine 
how much more sacred still that initial moment must be to them, 
since the whole development of this religion, in all generations 
and individuals, is historically linked to it. And the formation 
of this religious whole together with the religious culture of a 
great body of humanity is itself something infinitely greater 
than their own religious life or the tiny reflection of this reli- 
gion which they personally exhibit. 

This original fact in their respective religions is therefore 
glorified by religious men in every way possible. They heap 
every ornament of religious art upon it, cherish it as the richest, 
most blessed miracle of the highest. They never speak of their 
religion, nor even exhibit any of its elements, without uniting 
it with this fact. If mention of this fact accompanies all utterances 
of a given religion and lends it a special color, what is con- 
sequently more natural than that it should be mistaken for the 
basic perspective of the religion itself? This move has led nearly 
everybody astray. It has distorted the outlook of almost every 
religion. Never forget, therefore, that the fundamental per- 
spective of a religion cannot be anything other than a perspective 
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upon the infinite in the finite. It has to convey some one uni- 
versal religious relationship,** one which may also emerge in 
any other religion—and indeed must do so if it is to be complete 
—but is set in the center of this religion only. 

You will also be wise not to regard everything you find 
among the heroes of religion or in its special sources as religion. 
Nor should you expect to discover the distinctive spirit of a 
religion in all this. I am not talking about bypassing mere 
trifles ar excluding things entirely alien to any estimate of reli- 
gion, as you might easily suppose. I am referring to things that 
are often mistaken for religion. Remember with what little fore- 
thought those original sources were prepared. Do you see how 
impossible it was to provide for everything contrary to religion 
to be excluded? And consider in what varied circumstances their 
authors lived in the world, so that they could not possibly 
qualify everything they wrote down with the statement: “But 
this particular thing does not pertain to faith.” So when they 
speak conventional wisdom or morals, metaphysics or poetry, 
you should not suppose right off that these addenda must be 
forced into their religion. In fact, you should not suppose that 
the character of the religion is to be sought in these things at 
all. Morals, at any rate, should be the same everywhere. There- 
fore religions, which should emphatically not be the same every- 
where, cannot be distinguished according to differences in morals, 
for these are always something to be got rid of.13 

Above all, you must not allow yourselves to be misled by 
the two hostile principles that have been constantly at work, 
almost from earliest times on, obscuring and distorting the spirit 
of every religion. First, little time has passed in the life of a 
religion before some people are trying to circumscribe it through 
special doctrines, excluding everything that is not yet formed 
so as to agree with these doctrines. Other people come on the 
scene who may have a distaste for polemics, or who may want 
to make the religion more palatable to outsiders, or who are 
perhaps ignorant or mistaken about the matter itself and there- 
fore lack proper judgment. These people plaster the label “dead 
letter” on everything that is distinctively different, which only 
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serves to set off chaos and confusion. I would advise you to 
guard against both! You won’t discover the spirit of a religion 
from rigid systematizers or from those who have an attitude of 
shallow indifference. It is to be found only among those who live 
in it, who have made it their element, and who continually 
advance in it without harboring the delusion that they can ever 
encompass it all. 

Whether you can manage to discover the underlying spirit 
of the religions by observing these precautions I do not really 
know. My strong hunch is that religion can only be compre- 
hended through itself. Its special architecture and its characteris- 
tic difference will probably never become clear to you until you 
yourselves belong to some religion. 

Perhaps you will do better at deciphering the rude undevel- 
oped religions of remote peoples, or at unraveling the diverse 
religious phenomena that lie entangled within the beautiful 
mythologies of the Greeks and Romans. In this context I am 
not much concerned about that. I can only say: “May their 
gods guide you!” But when you approach the holy of holies, 
where the universe is to be perceived in its highest unity and 
comprehensiveness, when you desire to observe the varied forms 
existent at the highest stage of religion®—not what is foreign 
and strange but what is more or less available for us to experi- 
ence—then I cannot help being concerned about whether you 
find the right vantage point from which to view it. 


E. JUDAISM 


Actually I should speak only of one religion in our situation, 
since in effect Judaism has been a dead religion for a long 
time. Some people still show some allegiance to Judaism; but 
they are like mourners over an imperishable mummy, bewailing 
both its departure and its sad legacy. The fact that I still want 
to say something about this formation of religion has nothing 
to do with its being the “forerunner” of Christianity. I hate to 
see that kind of historical reference applied to religion, because 
each religion bears its own eternal necessity in itself and every 
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beginning of a religion is original. No, what strikes me about 
Judaism is its fine childlike character. This feature has been so 
completely covered over and the whole business presents such 
a remarkable example of the corruption, and finally the utter 
extinction, of religion within a great body of men where it once 
flourished that I think it will repay us to talk for a moment about 
what has happened. 

Try this: Remove everything political—and, God willing, 
everything belonging strictly to morality too—by which Judaism 
is ordinarily characterized. Leave aside the whole experiment 
of coupling the state not simply to religious institutions but 
to religion itself. And forget for a moment that Judaism was 
a regime of sorts, a regime founded upon an ancient tribal 
history and maintained by priests. Look only at the genuinely 
religious factors within it, to which none of these things belong. 
Then tell me: what consciousness of man’s position within the 
whole scheme of things and of his relationship to the eternal® 
do you find shining through it all? What you find is a con- 
sciousness of direct and universal retribution, isn’t it? What you 
find is an attitude that the infinite distinctly reacts against every- 
thing finite that tries to assert its own will. This is the way every- 
thing is viewed: growth and decay, fortune and misfortune. Even 
within the human soul there is simply a continuous interchange 
between man’s own independent action and his being directly 
influenced by the deity. All other attributes of God recognized 
in Judaism are expressed in accordance with this rule. All other 
attributes of God are constantly interpreted in terms of this 
rule, so that the deity is everywhere represented as rewarding, 
punishing, disciplining particular things in particular persons. 
When the disciples asked Christ, “Rabbi, who sinned, this man 
or his parents . . . ?’’68 the religious spirit of Judaism was appear- 
ing in its most decisive form. His answer, “Do you think that 
these have sinned more than others?” signified his basic polemic 
against it. 

This paralleling of former teaching interlaces all Jesus’ dis- 
course. It is no accident—no more than the high value he put 
on dialogue, which is to be encountered in everything genuinely 
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religious. For Judaism the whole of history is viewed as a 
continuous cycle of stimulus and response after the pattern 
mentioned, History is thus presented as a conversation between 
God and men, expressed in both words and actions. What unity 
reposes in history is simply attributed to the uniformity of this 
commerce between God and men. This explains why the Jews 
regarded the tradition which contained the general pattern of 
this great colloquy as so sacred. This also explains why they 
thought it was impossible for anyone to find religion except 
by being initiated into the general pattern of their own tradition. 
This further explains why, as time went on, there was such a 
great controversy among Jewish sects over who was truly in 
possession of the ongoing conversation. 

It was precisely because of this outlook that the gift of proph- 
ecy came to be so fully developed in Jewish religion, more than 
in any other. Even the Christians are mere novices by com- 
parison! This whole idea is, in fact, extremely childlike. It could 
only work within a limited and uncomplicated scene, simple 
enough so that the natural course of its activities would not be 
disturbed or thwarted. But the more the adherents of this reli- 
gion dispersed throughout the total world scene, and the more 
ties they established with other peoples, the more difficult it 
became to apply this idea. Imagination then had to anticipate 
more and more what word the Almighty would speak. Abolishing 
intervening time and space, imagination had to spirit the 
second part of a given historical moment out of the remote future 
into the visible present. That is the essence of prophecy. The 
endeavor to achieve it could not help but remain a principal 
element of Judaism as long as it was possible to preserve the 
fundamental idea of Judaism together with the original form of 
Jewish religion. 

Belief in the Messiah was its highest product, its noblest 
fruit, but also the last endeavor of its kind. The voice of the 
Lord had fallen silent among them, but a new sovereign was 
supposed to come to restore Zion to its former splendor. If all 
peoples could be made subject to the old law, then the simple 
course of patriarchal times—which had broken down through 
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unhappy association with other peoples, disagreements over use 
of resources, and differences in custom—would be restored to the 
world at large. This belief had long persisted, like a solitary 
fruit drying out on its withered stem. Like the fruit, the belief 
hangs on after all life-giving sustenance has gone, holding fast 
even into the harshest season of the year. 

Its narrow viewpoint afforded this religion, as religion, only 
a short duration. It died even as its sacred books were being 
closed,. for then the great conversation of Jehovah with his 
people was thought to have ended. The political covenant 
that had been linked with the religion still dragged out its feeble 
existence for awhile. The external trappings of the religion 
remained still longer, unflatteringly like the works of a machine, 
continuing on after life and spirit had long vanished. 


F. CHRISTIANITY 


The original perspective of Christianity is more glorious, 
more sublime, more worthy of mature humanity; it penetrates 
deeper into the spirit of systematic religion and extends its scope 
more broadly over the entire universe. Purely and simply, it is 
the perception of the universal striving of all that is finite 
against the unity of the whole and of the way the deity deals 
with this resistance: of the way the deity reconciles this enmity 
and sets bounds to the spreading of alienation by distributing 
special points of contact throughout which are at once finite and 
infinite, human and divine. Corruption and redemption, alien- 
ation and reconciliation: these are two inseparably united and 
fundamental relations that constitute this mode of experience.® 
The entire form and content of all the religious matter in 
Christianity is determined by these dual relations. 

From this point of view, the spiritual? world has deviated 
from its perfection and imperishable beauty and continues on 
its way with ever-increasing speed. All evil, even that which 
the finite must pass through before it has completed the circuit 
of its existence, is a consequence of the self-seeking effort of 
individualized nature, of its will to sever all connection with 
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the whole so as to be something entirely on its own. Even death 
itself has come on account of sin.?! Because the spiritual’? world 
is going from bad to worse, it is thought incapable of producing 
any true dwelling place where the divine Spirit?’ could live. Man’s 
intellect is darkened; it has diverged from the truth. His heart 
is corrupt, deficient in the praise of God. In every sector of 
finite nature, from this view, the image of the infinite has been 
snuffed out. 

The sway of divine providence is always represented in the 
various expressions of Christianity with a view to this dismal 
situation. The actions of providence are never immediately 
directed toward making people feel either better or worse. 
Although they may occasion happiness or suffering, this is not 
their specific aim. Nor are they intended either to hinder or 
to support particular human actions. Their aim is simply to 
check corruption on a large scale, to destroy without any ques- 
tion of mercy what the deity does not will to continue, and to 
bring new creations to birth out of the deity’s own powers for 
renewal. This explains why the deity performs signs and wonders 
that break through the normal run of things and shake things 
up. This also explains why the deity sends emissaries, who are 
more or less filled with the divine Spirit, to spread out the divine 
powers among men. 

The religious world is also viewed in this fashion. When a 
man seeks through his own personal consciousness to enter into 
fellowship with the unity of the whole,“* the finite strives against 
him. To this extent he continually seeks but does not find; he 
even loses what he has already found. He becomes one-sided 
but unsteady. He attaches himself to isolated details and non- 
essentials. His ability to perceive remains weaker than his desire, 
and so he eventually loses sight of the goal. No revelation moves 
him. Everything that might reach him is swallowed up by earthly 
sensuousness; everything is torn away by the irreligious prin- 
ciple working deep within. The deity, however, keeps employ- 
ing new devices. By the power of the deity alone, still more 
glorious revelations continue to emerge from the soil of the 
old ones, and still finer persons are brought forth to mediate be- 
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tween the deity and men. In each successive emissary humanity is 
still more intimately united with deity, so that from them or 
through them men may learn to know the eternal being. And yet 
the ancient complaint that man cannot comprehend what is of 
the Spirit of God is never removed.*5 


The Polemical Nature of Christianity 


This is how Christianity for the most part, and at its best, 
is aware not only of God but also of the divine ordering of the 
world in religion and in the history of religion. What most 
distinguishes its character, what determines its entire form, 
is the fact that it treats religion itself as matter for religion to 
deal with and is therefore, as it were, a higher potency of 
religion. Because it expects to find godlessness everywhere, and 
because this presupposition constitutes an essential element of 
that basic feeling to which it relates all else, Christianity is 
polemical through and through. 

Christianity is polemical in its outward communication. This 
happens because in order to make its innermost nature clear 
every corruption must be disclosed, whether the source lies in 
morality, or in modes of thinking, or somewhere else. Any 
hostility against awareness of the supreme being must be laid 
bare above all, since this is the very core of irreligion. Relentlessly 
Christianity therefore shows up every false morality, every poor 
religion, and every unhappy mixing of morality and religion 
done for the sake of covering their nakedness. It seeks out the 
inmost secrets of the corrupt heart. With a torch lit by its own 
experience of such things it brings every evil into view, even 
that which creeps in the darkest places of this world. 

In this way Christianity destroyed every expectation that 
remained among its earliest religious contemporaries—almost 
as its very first effort. It was deemed irreligious, godless, to wish for 
or to await any other “restoration” than the kind of renewal 
that leads to a more authentic faith, to a higher outlook on 
things, to eternal life in God. Boldly Christianity led the heathen 
beyond the separation they had made between the life and world 
of the gods and that of men. Not to live and move and have 
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one’s being in the eternal is to be fully ignorant of the eternal. 
Whoever has lost this natural feeling, this inner consciousness,’® 
amid the mishmash of sensual impressions and desires has too 
limited a sensitivity to sustain religion. Everywhere the heralds 
of Christianity tore open the whited sepulchers and brought the 
dead bones to light." And had those first heroes of Christianity 
been philosophers they would have inveighed just as forcefully 
against the corruptions of philosophy. True, they did not fail 
to recognize the basic traces of the divine image in man. Nor 
did they fail to discern the heavenly seed of religion hidden 
behind all the distortions and degradations of man. But as 
Christians they were chiefly concerned with that alienation of 
the individual from God’8 which required a mediator, and so 
whenever they spoke from a Christian point of view this is 
what they went to the heart of. 

But Christianity is just as sharply and decisively polemical 
within its own bounds, even within the most intimate communion 
of saints. Nowhere else has religion been so fully idealized as in 
Christianity, right down to its most basic presuppositions. This 
is why the task of unrelenting warfare against the incursion 
of all mere actuality in religion is regarded as something that 
can never be adequately carried out. Precisely because the 
ungodly principle of this world is constantly at work, and because 
all mere actuality bears an unholy appearance, only infinite 
holiness can be the ultimate goal of Christianity. Never content 
with its attainments, Christianity seeks traces of irreligion even in 
its purest products; it expects signs of the tendency of all finite 
things to oppose and turn away from the unity of the whole,” 
even in its holiest feelings. 

This tendency indicates why one of the earliest Christian 
writers could be found roundly criticizing the religious situa- 
tion in the community he was addressing while in a mood of 
highest inspiration. This basic tendency suggests why the apostles, 
though highly placed, could speak in simple openness of their 
own sin. For this is how every man is to walk within the sacred 
circle of Christians. Even if a man is inspired to bring instruction, 
in humility he must also bring his own life to the radical testing 
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all are called to share. Nothing shall be spared, not even what is 
most cherished. Nothing shall be lazily exempted, not even what 
is most generally acknowledged. When members step outside the 
circle, they may well acclaim certain things to be sacred, or 
present them as the very essence of religion. Within the circle 
these same things must be subjected to severe and repeated 
examination. By this means more and more impurities may be 
removed, so that the heavenly colors of Christianity may shine 
all the more clearly in each new moment of the Christian’s life. 

In nature you may often notice a compound mass fermenting 
as its chemical forces have overcome outside resistance or reached 
an equilibrium, and thus expelling this or that substance from 
within it. This is what happens with the particular elements 
of Christianity—in fact, with the entire “mass” of Christianity. 
Ultimately Christianity turns its own polemical strength against 
itself, endlessly concerned as to whether it may have absorbed 
something alien or maintained a corrupting principle within 
itself in its struggle with irreligion. So it does not shy away even 
from the most vehement inner turmoil if this is needed to eject 
such things. This is how the history of Christianity has run, 
and the continuing struggle is rooted in its very essence. “I 
have not come to bring peace, but a sword,” said the founder of 
Christianity.°° This gentle soul could not possibly have meant that 
he had come to bring about those bloody commotions which 
are so utterly contrary to the spirit of religion, or those wretched 
verbal disputes over dead stuff vital religion cannot accept. 
But what he did foresee—and in doing so commanded—was 
another kind of struggle. He was speaking of those holy battles 
which necessarily spring from the essence of his teaching— 
which, as he describes it, often bring such bitter conflicts into 
people’s hearts and practically dissolve the most intimate re- 
lationships of life.81 


The Longing for Purification and Fulfillment 


The disposition of particular elements in Christianity is 
therefore continually subjected to this constant sifting. But 
there is more. There is also an unceasing, insatiable longing 
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for ever greater purification, for ever richer fulfillment both in 
the particularly spiritual life of Christians and throughout 
their entire existence. Irreligion is considered dominant in 
every moment where the religious principle is not spiritually 
discernable, since there is no other opposing factor by which 
religion can be annulled or its appearance brought to nought. 
Every interruption of religion is irreligion. One's spirit cannot 
feel bereft of its perception and feeling of the infinite* without 
likewise being conscious of enmity and alienation from it. There- 
fore Christianity has set forth the primary and essential demand 
that piety should be a constant state in a man, that one should 
refuse to be satisfied with even the strongest expressions of piety 
as long as these belong only to a certain sector of one’s life 
and dominate only that sector. Piety should never let up. 
Nothing in one’s life should be so strictly antithetical as to be 
incapable of existing where piety is operative. We should be 
able to see the infinite from every finite position. We should be 
in a position to associate religious views and feelings with all 
that our spirit experiences, from whatever quarter they may 
have arisen, and to associate them with all human actions, 
no matter to what objects they may be related. That is the 
genuine, the highest aim of “mastery” in Christianity. 

We have spoken of that original view of Christianity to 
which all other circumstances are related. Now we may ask how 
that view also determines the character of its feelings, and 
the answer is one you may readily discover. What, for example, 
would you call a feeling of unsatisfied longing if it were directed 
toward some very great object but if you were aware that the 
feeling could only be infinitely extended? What would you say 
that feeling is that takes hold of you when you find the sacred 
united with the profane, or the sublime with the mean and lowly, 
in the closest possible way? And how would you name the mood 
which at times forces you to assume that this kind of admixture 
exists everywhere and to search for it wherever you can? With 
Christians this holy feeling is not merely occasional; it is the 
dominant note of all their religious feelings, this tugging sadness 
and longing®*—for this is the only short way language offers 
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me to express it. This feeling accompanies every bit of joy and 
pain, every bit of love and fear they experience. Indeed, it is 
the keynote which accompanies everything they experience— 
both in the basic element of pride tied up in this feeling and 
in the basic element of humility, both alike. If you could re- 
construct the inner depths of a man’s spirit from single features, 
not being misled by forcign elements that have entered in 
from God knows where, you would find this feeling thoroughly 
dominant in the founder of Christianity. If a writer who has 
left behind a few leaves only is not too minor to warrant your 
attention, then you would also discover this same tone in every 
word remaining to us from the friend closest to his heart.14 
And if a Christian has ever opened the depths of his heart to 
you, you must surely have heard this same tone ringing there. 


Jesus, the Mediator 


This, then, is Christianity. I will not gloss over the distortions 
or the manifold corruptions within it. After all, it is a part of 
its basic perspective on the world to expect all things sacred to 
be corruptible insofar as they are also human. But I will not 
take you any further into the details of Christianity either. Its 
activities lie before you, plain to see. I believe I have given you 
the thread that will guide you through all the anomalies and 
make it possible for you to engage in the closest scrutiny without 
concern about the outcome, as you should. All you need to do is 
keep a steady hold on that initial idea and look from first to last 
only at the clarity, the diversity, and the richness with which that 
idea has developed. 

Jesus has brought into being the most glorious things that 
have yet appeared in religion. When I contemplate the extraor- 
dinary figure of a man depicted in the highly condensed ac- 
counts of Jesus’ life, what is it that holds me in awe of him? 
It is not the purity of his moral teaching. This simply expressed 
things that all men who have gained a real awareness of their 
spiritual nature may have in common with him. Neither the 
form nor the pre-eminent quality of his teaching can add any 
greater value than it already has in itself. Is it the distinctive 
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elements of his personality that grip me, then—the welding 
of immense strength of character with cheerful calm and gentle- 
ness we see in him? No, because I know that in unusual circum- 
stances every singularly eminent spirit will display the distinct 
traits of a great character just as he did. All these things are 
merely human. But the truly divine factor is the great idea% 
Jesus came to exhibit and the marvelous clarity of that idea 
as realized in his soul. The general idea is that all finitude 
requires a higher mediation if it is to gain union with the deity.®* 
More specifically, the idea is that since man tends to be held 
captive to the finite and particular and since man is all too 
ready to conceive the divine itself in this form, salvation is 
therefore to be found only in the mediating release redemption 
brings. 

Who wishes to remove the veil that hides the originating 
of this idea within him? Vain presumption! It should be hidden, 
because every beginning in religion, as elsewhere, is full of 
mystery. The prying sacrilege that has attempted this can only 
distort the divine factor—as if Jesus had begun by accepting 
the ancient idea underlying the life of the Jewish people and 
now simply wished to announce its abolishment, as if he was 
in fact abolishing it by declaring in the most authoritative 
manner that he was the long-awaited Messiah! No, if we are 
really to observe that vital feeling of identification with the 
spiritual world’* which filled Jesus’ soul, the more appropriate 
thing is to search out that feeling only as we find it fully formed 
within him. 

We see that all finite things require the mediation of a 
higher being, so as not to be further and further alienated from 
the eternal’? and dispersed into the void. Finite things also re- 
quire that mediation so as to sustain union with or to gain con- 
sciousness of the whole.58 Since the mediating instrument must 
not itself be in need of further mediation, it cannot possibly be 
purely finite. It must pertain to both finitude and infinity. It 
must participate in the divine being in precisely the same manner 
and the same sense in which it participates in finite nature. 
But when Jesus surveyed the human world about him, what 
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did he see that was not finite, that was not in need of mediation? 
And what else could mediate these things as he could? “. . . no 
one knows the Father except the Son and any one to whom the 
Son chooses to reveal him.’’8® This consciousness of the singularity 
of both his knowledge of God and his being in God,” of the origi- 
nal and creative way in which this knowledge and union existed 
in him,®! and of the power to communicate all this so as to arouse 
religion was at the same time the consciousness of his office 
as mediator and of his divinity. 

When Jesus was forsaken (I will not say confronted with 
the raw power of his enemy and thereby without hope of life, 
for that would be an unspeakably deficient view of what hap- 
pened, yet he was forsaken), forsaken at the prospect of being 
silenced before he had seen any external institution for com- 
munity among his own followers actually established, what did 
he do? There he was, having to face the awesome severity of 
that old and corrupt religious polity which had so strongly re- 
sisted him. There he was, surrounded by all that could inspire 
respect and demand subjection, by all that he himself had been 
taught to honor since childhood; but now he was completely 
alone, having nothing to sustain him beyond that one feeling 
which had always given his life direction. At this very moment 
Jesus uttered his marvelous unhesitating “Yes!” That is what he 
did. Surely this word was the greatest any mortal ever spoke! 
Surely this act was the most glorious apotheosis of all time! 
No divinity can be more certain than that which thus proclaimed 
itself.15 

Once we have grasped this extraordinary faith he had in 
himself, is Jesus’ assurance that he was not only a mediator for 
many but that he would leave behind a great school, which 
would derive its entire religion from his, any great surprise? 
His assurance was so great that he instituted symbols for this 
community even before it existed, doing so in the conviction 
that this act would suffice to bring his future band of disciples 
into secure existence. Indeed, his assurance was so definite that 
he had already spoken quite positively and prophetically among 
his first disciples of the immortalization of his memory once 
he was gone. 
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Yet Jesus never claimed to be the sole mediator, the only 
one in whom his “idea” was to become actual. All who would 
attach themselves to him and build his church were to be 
mediators with him and through him.?? Jesus never tried to make 
his schoo] equivalent to his religion either—as if his idea were to 
be accepted because of his person but not his person because 
of his idea.9? He would even permit the question of his special 
dignity as mediator to remain undecided if only the Spirit, the 
moving principle from which his religion developed both in him- 
self and in others, were not blasphemed.®4 

Such a confusion was also far from the minds of Jesus’ earliest 
disciples. Although the pupils of John the Baptist were as yet 
only very imperfectly initiated into the essence of Christianity,®5 
the apostles regarded them and treated them as genuine mem- 
bers of the community without any further ado. And it is still 
the right thing to think of anyone who proceeds from the same 
main point in his religion as a Christian without regard to the 
school he belongs to, even if he has actually derived his religion 
on his own or from some other source.°® Why? Because when 
he is shown the whole meaning of Christ’s coming such a person 
will quite naturally and necessarily acknowledge him as the one 
who has in our own human history become the center of all 
mediation: as the one who has truly established redemption 
and reconciliation.16 

Moreover, Christ never suggested that the religious views®? 
and feelings which he could communicate himself were the 
whole compass of the religion that was to proceed from his 
basic feeling.®8 He always pointed to the living truth that would 
come after him, even if it would only function to take and 
declare what was his.99 The same thing was true with his disci- 
ples. They never presumed to set limits to the Holy Spirit. 
In every context, they acknowledged the unbounded freedom 
of the Spirit and the consistent unity of the Spirit’s revelations. 

Later on, when the first bloom of Christianity had passed 
and the Spirit seemed to rest from his labors, these works of 
the Spirit, or rather as many of them as were contained in Holy 
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Scripture, were declared to be a closed codex of religion. ‘This 
was done without authority. This was an action possible only to 
those who took the apparent slumber of the Spirit for his death, 
to those for whom religion itself had died. But those who have 
still felt the life of religion within them or have discerned its 
presence in others have always protested against this unchristian 
proceeding. The sacred Scriptures of early Christianity have 
become the Bible on their own power, but these Scriptures do 
not forbid other writings to be or become biblical: they would 
gladly permit anything written with like power to be joined to 
them.1°° In fact, everything that later appeared as a true expres- 
sion of the entire church and therefore of the divine Spirit 
should be confidently added to Holy Scripture, even though an 
ineffaceable dignity and sanctity may still especially adhere 
to those earlier writings as the “firstfruits” of the Spirit.17 

Fecause of this unbounded freedom of the Spirit and the 
essential infinity of possibilities, the basic idea of Christianity 
regarding the powers of divine mediation has developed in 
many different ways. This same free and open capacity explains 
why all perspectives and feelings regarding the presence of the 
divine being in finite nature could reach their full potential 
within Christianity itself. Thus very soon Holy Scripture—in 
which the divine being and power were present in a very 
distinctive way—came to be thought of as a kind of logical 
mediator, working to open the finite and corrupt nature of 
intellect for the knowledge of deity. The Holy Spirit—in a later 
sense of the titlke—came to be thought of as an ethical mediator, 
working to bring men close to the deity in their conduct. Indeed, 
even now a large body of Christians declare themselves ready 
to consider anyone a mediating and divine being who can 
demonstrate the initial arousal of higher sensitivity by a godly 
life or some impression of godliness, even if this demonstration 
affects only a small circle. To others Christ has remained their 
“one and all,” while still others have declared themselves, or 
this or that instrumentality, to be mediators as well. 

However often there may have been some lack of form or 
matter in all this, the principle has been genuinely Christian 
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as long as it was free. Along this line, other circumstances of 
men have been expressed as to their relation to the focal point 
of Christianity through other feelings and images,!°! circum- 
stances of which there is no mention either in the words of Christ 
or elsewhere in the sacred books. Hereafter there will be more, 
since the whole being of man has not yet taken shape within the 
actual formation of Christianity, not by far. Despite what is 
sometimes said of its “downfall,” incipient or already accom- 
plished, Christianity still has a long history ahead of it. 


Continuing Revolution 


Why should Christianity fall?!°2 Admittedly, its vital spirit 
is often found slumbering, for long periods held in torpid abey- 
ance within the dead shell of the letter. But it keeps awaking, 
whenever the weather of the spiritual world is suitable for its 
revival. At such times life flows through it again, and so the 
cycle of renewal returns again and again, presenting it in a 
different form each time. The basic idea of every positive reli- 
gion is in itself universal and eternal because it is a comple- 
mentary part of the infinite whole in which all things partake 
of eternity. But it would not be true to say its whole develop- 
ment is universal or its temporal existence is eternal in the 
same sense. Why not? Because to put the focal point of religion 
in precisely that idea requires not only a certain kind of spiritual 
disposition but also a certain kind of human situation. Suppose 
that situation fails to hold up as the free course of human life 
goes on. Suppose human life in general has changed so much 
that it can never return. Then the value which caused all else 
to be made dependent upon that relationship can no longer 
be asserted in feeling and the corresponding form of religion 
must cease to exist. This has long been the case with all childish 
religions, dating as they do from the period when men still 
lacked clear awareness of their own essential powers. These 
religions should be collected as monuments of a world that is 
past and deposited in the storehouse of history, for their life is 
gone and never will return. 

Christianity—exalted above them all, more historically aware 
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and humble for all its splendor—has expressly acknowledged 
this transitoriness of its own temporal existence. A time will 
come, it says, when there will no longer be any need of talk 
about a mediator but the Father will be all in all.1°3 But when 
will this be? I at least can only believe that it lies beyond all 
time. 

One half of the original perspective of Christianity is the 
corruptibility of all that is great and divine in things human. 
Will there ever really be a time when this corruption no longer 
obtrudes? (I do not ask whether it might ever reach a point 
where it is no more to be perceived.) Imagine humanity attain- 
ing a stage of uniform and peaceful advancement. Imagine 
its course being so smooth that when a contrary wind momen- 
tarily pushes it back upon the great ocean it traverses only the 
navigator who reckons its course by the stars knows of it while 
the rest, whose untrained eyes see only the ongoing stream of 
events, can no longer detect any setback of human affairs. Will 
such a moment ever come to pass? I would hope so, and if this 
condition should arise I would then gladly stand upon the ruins 
of the religion I now most honor. 

The other half of the original Christian faith is the aware- 
ness that certain brilliant, divine points in history are the source 
of every improvement over this corruption, the source of every 
new and closer union of the finite with the deity. Will the time 
ever come when the power that draws us to the supreme being! 
is so equally distributed among the great mass of humanity 
that persons more greatly affected by it shall cease to act as 
mediators for the rest? Again, I would hope so, and I would 
gladly help level all that tries to stand out in such a situation.19% 
But this equality is the least possible of all equalities. Periods 
of corruption await all earthly things, even if they are of divine 
origin. New emissaries from God will be necessary. Their 
exalted power will be needed to draw to themselves those who 
have fallen back, to purify the corrupt with fire from heaven. 
Every such epoch becomes a palingenesis of Christianity, awaken- 
ing its spirit in a newer and finer form. 

Now then, if there are always to be Christians is Christianity 
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therefore to be considered unlimited in its outreach? Is Chris- 
tianity eventually to gain complete domination, to become the 
sole form of religion in all humanity? It scorns any such un- 
limited despotism. It honors every one of its own elements enough 
to be glad to see any element become the center of a whole all 
its own. Not only is Christianity willing to generate an infinite 
variety of forms within itself. Outside its present bounds it would 
also gladly acknowledge all that it cannot build up from within 
itself. Because Christianity never lets itself forget that it has 
the best proof of its eternal survival precisely within its own 
continuing corruptibility, in its own often sad history, and 
because it continually expects redemption from the imperfection 
which oppresses it, Christianity would gladly see younger and 
if possible stronger and finer!° forms of religion transcending 
this corruption. It would gladly see them arising close beside 
it, see them issuing from any and all directions, even from 
regions that seem to lie on the most remote and doubtful 
boundaries of religion. This religion of the religions cannot 
assemble material enough for its pure interest in all things 
human.!°7 Nothing is more irreligious than to demand general 
uniformity among humanity. Likewise nothing is more un- 
christian than to seek uniformity in religion. 


G. THE CoMmMING RENASCENCE OF RELIGION 


The deity1°8 is to be perceived and worshiped in many ways, 
then. Numerous forms of religion are possible, both in proximity 
and in combination. If it is necessary for every form to be 
actualized at some time or other, then it is at least desirable 
for some trace of many forms to be present in every age. In rare 
instances a great moment arises when all things coalesce to en- 
sure a widely extended and lasting life to one form among the 
many, when the selfsame outlook is developed at the same time 
in one great body of men, and without serious resistance, a 
moment when many persons are deeply affected by the same 
impression of the divine. What marvelous things may be expected 
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from a time that has so obviously become a watershed between 
two different orders of things! 

If only the intense crisis of our age were over, we might see 
such a moment come to pass. Even now, perhaps a prescient 
soul owning such creative genius as the fiery intellects of con- 
temporary culture have within them!8 could indicate the crucial 
spot, the locus that is to be the focal point for the fellowship 
of subsequent generations with the deity.1°° However that may 
be, and however long such a moment may be postponed, new 
formations of religion must eventually come. Indeed they must 
come soon, whether they are a part of Christianity as we know 
it or-exist alongside it. They must come, even though for a long 
time the signs by which they may be discerned are only isolated 
and fleeting. A new creation always comes forth out of nothing. 
In almost all men of the contemporary world in whom the 
cultured life has power and fullness religion is nothing. Count- 
less occasions present themselves for religion to develop in these 
people. Eventually religion will arise in many of them, taking 
new shape on some new basis now being prepared. 

If only the time of halting caution and reserve were past! 
Religion hates loneliness. This is why religion sometimes tends 
to waste away in consuming longing. This is especially likely 
to happen in your youth, which is for all men a time of love 
and longing. But when religion begins to grow in you, when you 
become aware of the first traces of its life, then is the time to 
enter unhesitatingly into that one indivisible communion of 
saints which embraces all religions and without which no man 
can prosper. Perhaps you think that only the unsanctified will 
be available to hear your testimony, since this fellowship is 
scattered so far and wide. And you may therefore ask what 
language is appropriate to the mysterious reality of religion: 
that of speaking? writing? action? the mind’s silent pantomime? 
I answer: all ways! And you may notice I have not shunned 
even the most audible. In each way taken the sacred remains 
secret, mysterious, hidden from the profane. Let profane men 
gnaw at the shell as they may, then, but do not forswear our 
celebrating whatever presence of God may be emerging within 
youl 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE FIFTH ADDRESS 


(1) Page 276. The issue discussed here and in earlier passages is 
reduced to a brief formula regarding the multiplicity of religion 
and the unity of the church or religious community. This fact gives 
me an opportunity to supplement what explanations of this ap- 
parently paradoxical statement have already been given. Two points 
are especially relevant. 

First I would point out that in every mode of faith it is the more 
narrow-minded members who would make the community so exclu- 
sive that, on the one hand, they refuse to take part in the religious 
exercises of other modes of faith, thus remaining completely ignorant 
of the nature and spirit of these modes of faith, and that, on the 
other hand, they are ready to found a special community among 
themselves so as to observe the slightest deviation. It is the more 
liberal and noble members, however, who lovingly seek to appreciate 
the different spirit of their other brothers in faith and who do so not 
only as passive observers but as far as possible as active partici- 
pants in worship services which principally function to exhibit this 
spirit. If this kind of communication had not taken place among 
members of the two Evangelical churches there could not be any 
more thought of union now, even where their respective memberships 
are most mixed, than there was a century or three centuries ago. Who 
prizes union, therefore, must also prize these people. To be sure, a 
Roman Catholic could be more readily edified by the whole Evangeli- 
cal service, in which he would not miss much that is not at least 
partially made up for in other ways, than a Protestant by the Catholic 
service, which most positively displays for him the opposition between 
the two modes of faith and thus cannot be an expression of his own 
faith. There would still be a way for him to take part without being 
indifferent, by inwardly transforming, adjusting, and translating what 
he observes. Only the Protestant who has done this can boast either 
of understanding the Catholic type or of his faith’s having stood the 
test at the very touchstone of this opposition. 

This connects closely with the second point, that only in the 
endeavor to attain such an all-embracing and interlocking fellowship 
is the true and blameless principle of tolerance to be found. Suppose 
this possibility of fellowship, even if it could not be a very close 
fellowship, were taken completely away. Then nothing would remain 
but to regard existing differences in the formation of religion as an 
unavoidable evil. As is the case with differently constituted states, 
mutual toleration continues here because some kind of fellowship 
between them is still possible. But intolerance takes over where this 
possibility of fellowship ceases. A right to meddle in “foreign affairs” 
is then assumed that can only exist in fact when a government 
actually takes forcible action outside its bounds. This, however, can 
never be based on reason or even on imagined plausibility. But it is 
only the narrow-minded who presume such a right. The more liberal 
seek to achieve community everywhere they can. By such means they 
hope to make manifest the solidarity of mankind. This they seek to 
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do without necessarily weakening loyalty to their country’s govern- 
ment, thus expressing a true attitude of tolerance which here, as in 
the domain of religion, is a far cry from indifferentism. 

(2) Page 283. This assertion strongly reflects the time when the 
book was first written, a time when there was no great common 
interest whatsoever, when each of us could evaluate the general 
situation according to his own circumstances and without a trace of 
public spirit (Gemeingeist). Even the French Revolution, although it 
had already very much grown to the status of a world event, was 
regarded among us Germans in a thoroughly selfish and therefore 
highly diverse and vacillating fashion. Only later, in a period of 
both calamity and, glory, did we acquaint ourselves once more with 
the power of common sentiments, and then the consciousness and the 
consolation of common piety returned. 

Today the degrees of patriotic and of religious sentiment can 
easily be measured by each other. Where empty words instead of the 
appropriate deed are prominent in the affairs of state piety is also 
lacking, no matter how zealous its pretense. And where interest 
in the improvement of our situation breaks up into debilitating 
factions piety degenerates into sectarianism once more. It appears, 
then, that a quickening of natural, healthy public spirit contributes 
more to enlightenment in religion than any amount of critical analy- 
sis. When critical analysis is lacking in this impulse it all too readily 
lapses into skepticism, as the next passage indicates here. We may 
further note that when the great social interests are weakened would- 
be picty is also left crippled and perplexed. On this account, I 
suppose it would be well for religious societies that already have a 
tendency to obscurity to keep clear of all contact with other forms of 
religion. 

(3) Page 284. I have made a slight change here, yielding an 
etymological play on words to historical fact [previously referring to 
the sects’ not being able to “bring” any positive religion “along,” 
playing on the Latin root of “sect”: sequi, “to follow’’]. If we examine 
the various divisions that have emerged within one and the same 
mode of faith, we can readily see that they are not all of equal 
worth. Modes of faith that have recast the whole in some distinctive 
way have a kind of natural value. Their existence is well justified. 
All schisms over single points not widely influential, as was the case 
with most schisms that split from the great body of the church in the 
early centuries, owe their existence solely to the obstinacy of a small 
originating minority. Excepting their especially deviant beliefs, how- 
ever, they would still not forsake the rest if it were not for an in- 
security produced by constant polemic over these beliefs. Those groups 
are most called sects—and also most deserve restriction to a name 
that indicates willing exclusion—that are absorbed in a few devious 
views and allow all the rest to become foreign to them. And the basis 
for this practice is always to be found in one narrow personality, 
one who in his very narrowness gains considerable power. [On schism, 
separatism, and indifferentism, see Brief Outline §§ 56-62.] 
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(4) Page 286. I trust I have already explained to what level I 
assign this differentiation between personalism and pantheism clearly 
enough. Since I have mentioned that the contrast runs through all 
three stages, I am also in a position to explain the matter from 
another angle. Even at the second stage, that of polytheism, the 
applicability of this contrast is undeniable; it is merely less obvious, 
since contrasts are always less pronounced in anything that is 
undeveloped. To be sure, most of the divine beings of Hellenistic 
mythology fail to present a very cohesive picture even when all that 
is known of their story is put together. Consequently, in order to 
explain anything it is always necessary to go back to the various 
origins of their worship and to the various cultures and their char- 
acteristic myths. This much, however, is evident: since the personal- 
ities of these divine beings are not fixed their figures readily slip 
into symbolic roles. Thus, many mythological figures of foreign origin 
were wholly symbolical in use; their native names were carried over 
simply because no distinct personality would otherwise have been 
present at all. For example, take the Ephesian Diana, who simply 
represented universal life, natura naturans, the exact opposite of per- 
sonal life. In the Egyptian and Indian systems the basis is either 
symbolic or hieroglyphic, and here too there is no personality under- 
neath. Such a purely symbolic representation of basic causes does not 
actually have any gods possessing consciousness. It is genuinely 
pantheistic. The dramatic or epic presentation of the relations be- 
tween these symbolic or hieroglyphic beings only produces the illusion 
of personality. Thus while the personalistic and the pantheistic forms 
of polytheism may seem to mix here, actually they are easily dis- 
tinguished in principle. Analogy would indicate that the same 
contrast applies to the chaotic stage, or fetishism, except that here it 
is harder to recognize and expound. Since their elements are simply 
larvae of the gods, close observation is difficult. These larvae only 
become psychic entities by moving to a later stage. [See CF §8 on the 
subordinate stages of religious development; also Schleiermacher’s 
fourth note to the first address.] A f 

(5) Page 287. Under the heading of naturalism I include all 
the forms of religion customarily called “nature worship,” all of 
which are non-personalist and polytheist in terms of the scheme 
presented above. Even star worship is not excluded—or sun worship, 
which is only apparently monotheistic because an extended knowledge 
of the heavens would carry it over into worship of the stars and 
thus to polytheism. Admittedly I am diverging here from another 
common usage, where “naturalist” and “naturalism” have a quite 
different meaning. This I can only defend by saying that hopefully 
any reader not thinking of the older sense will readily understand 
the expression in context and find it appropriate. Still, I would 
have refrained from using the word altogether in this connection if 
I had not been so displeased with the way naturalism and rationalism 
were being used, almost synonymously, over against supernaturalism. 
This usage seemed to me quite as distorted then as I indicated in 
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other connections later. [Notably in CF §13 and in the 1829 letters 
to Liicke on The Christian Faith (particularly the closing pages, SW 
I.2, 651-653); but also throughout the system—especially in §§32- 
61; 89:4; 113:2; 126; and 164-169.] There is some point in opposing rea- 
son and revelation—perhaps more than usually turns out to be justified 
when it is done. But there is really no pretext at all for opposing 
nature and revelation. Biblical grounds, to which a Christian is ever 
to return, are entirely lacking, and the more an issue is handled 
from this standpoint the more confused the whole discussion becomes. 

(6) Page 287. The expectation that some polytheistic religions 
would yet develop was not whimsically uttered. It rested on the view 
also suggested in the Introduction to The Christian Faith [§8] that 
many polytheistic systems have obviously arisen from an amalgama- 
tion of small idolatrous tribal religions, which raised them to a higher 
stage.. As long as races exist that know only fetish worship such a 
historical occurrence is conceivable. At a time when Christian mis- 
sions had almost gone to sleep I thought this was the natural road 
to improvement for these extremely underdeveloped societies. Since 
then that probability has considerably lessened. It is more likely now 
that underdeveloped societies too can be reached by Christianity. 

(7) Page 288. “Heresy” was once an honorable expression. Not 
only were the schools of philosophers and physicians called heresies, 
with reference to their whole method and science, but—coming closer 
to our situation—the various doctrinal schools of the Jews bore the 
same name among the Hellenists. That in ecclesiastical language the 
established faith of the church is no longer called heresy, the word 
being reserved for aberrations alone, has no etymological basis. Very 
likely the practice arose because in Scripture the word haeresis—in 
our translation “heretical” (ketzerish)—was used in negative contexts. 
[In the five biblical passages in question (Acts 24:5, 14; Acts 28:22; 
1 Cor. 11:19; Gal. 5:20; 2 Peter 2:1) some modern translations use 
alternate words, such as “factions,” instead.} Here I use it of the 
positive religions in the sense used by the Hellenistic schools, which 
could embrace an entire national philosophy. For it must be a poor 
philosophical system indeed that has not caught some genuinely true 
philosophical element and sought somehow to relate this to all the 
rest. Since the same is the case with positive religions, we may con- 
clude that if they were all fully developed the entire religion of the 
human race would be contained within them. [On heresy, see Schleier- 
macher’s note 10 to the second address; also CF §§21-22; compare his 
sermons on the anathematizing clauses of the Augsburg Confession 
and on “the wrath of God” (SW II.2, 710-738). On orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy see CF §25:P.S. and §131:2; Brief Outline §§203-212; and 
his letters to Lücke on The Christian Faith (SW 1.2, 624). The role 
of polemical theology (as of dogmatics and polity) in this respect is 
to direct attention “(a) to false tolerance of diseased elements, on 
the one hand, and (b), on the other, to the responsibility to main- 
tain reasonable freedom for what stands to produce fresh differentia- 
tions within the whole” (Brief Outline §62).] 
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(8) Page 289. This word “establish” [machen, “make’’] is to be 
understood with a certain qualification. When I wrote it I trusted 
that each reader would complete the meaning for himself. It could 
not, for example, be my meaning that he alone is a true Christian 
who could have been Christ if Christ had not already existed. But 
this much might be granted: that any man is a Christian (a) only 
insofar as among the Jews of the pre-Christian era he would have 
cultivated the messianic idea for himself or at least have appre- 
hended and propagated it, and (b) only insofar as among the Gentiles 
he would have been convicted of the insufficiency of sensuous worship 
[idolatry] and through feeling his need for redemption would have 
been drawn to Christianity. 

What follows shows clearly enough with what little seriousness 
I conjectured that a few persons, or many, might bear within them 
the germs of entirely new types of religion quite outside the historical 
forms and be obliged to bring them to light. 

(9) Page 291. I should like to think this passage could not be 
misunderstood very easily within its context, yet I cannot leave it 
without a slight correction of both content and language. First, the 
language gives the false impression that in the domain of religion one 
might be able to set out to make discoveries or might be able to 
produce something by merely deciding to. But here everything 
genuine and true—all that is new, above all—must issue spontane- 
ously, as if by original inspiration, out of the inner depths of one’s 
heart. This appearance will not deceive anyone, however, who keeps 
his hold on the genuine impact and interconnection of the whole. 

Nevertheless, the subject seems too generally presented here. Too 
little notice is taken of the great differentiations that can be drawn 
between the various forms of religion. Every religion belonging to the 
highest stage—every religion that has formed a fully developed the- 
ology, above all—must be in a position to survey its entire domain. 
It is the task of dogmatics to lay out a map of it so complete that not 
only does everything that has actually come to pass within that form 
of religion find its place there but every possible location is also 
indicated, so that when we look at such a map we will not easily find 
any area empty. We will only find some locations more or less filled 
with various indicators. Only in the subordinate forms of religion 
and in the smaller factions or parties do we encounter the situation 
assumed in this passage. In the subordinate forms the differences 
between individuals are too insignificant to enable them to comple- 
ment each other fully. It has already been shown why the smaller 
factions or parties have a natural tendency not to deal with the 
whole quantity of religious matter. 

(10) Page 294. This book bears the marks of controversy through- 
out. Persons who can recall the period when it originated will readily 
understand that here I am chiefly defending the cause of those who 
refer the beginning of their religious life to one specific moment. Yet 
this is by no means merely an attempt to reduce the opponents of 
this view to silence, as if I were confident that they could not properly 
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defend their position. I am particularly aware that I once had to defend 
this thesis against one able man who was, before his death a number 
of years ago, a distinguished teacher in a religious society I greatly 
value and whose entire practice really rested on this assumption about 
special moments of grace. [Theodor Christian Zembsch, who was 
Schleiermacher’s most revered teacher at Niesky and whom he had 
visited during the Easter holiday of 1805 at Barby. Zembsch was 
among the few who had continued to accept Schleiermacher after his 
break with the Brethren community at the age of eighteen. In April 
1832, he recalled what Zembsch had later told him: that “brother 
Baumeister,” who had been extremely strict with him during his in- 
tellectual awakening at Barby from September 1786 to April 1787, 
when he was forced to make his final break, “did not then sufficiently 
consider that a theologian cannot otherwise come into being except 
by doubt” (Meisner II, 362; also see Meyer, op. cit., 62, goff.).] In 
reply, I drew his attention to something I should like to recall here 
too. I said that I had not considered this the only form of religious 
transformation but admitted to the possibility of an imperceptible 
rise and growth of religion as well. Moreover, for me the inner truth 
lay only in the interlocking of the two. In different circumstances one 
form of change would be more prominent than the other. Accordingly 
it was one thing, I said, to postulate that such moments should occur 
and quite another to require that everyone should be able to give a 
personal account of them or be able to specify awareness of precisely 
when they occurred. Since then I also discussed the matter in a sermon 
[SW I1.1, 478-495, from Trinity Sunday, 1812; published in his third 
collection of sermons in 1814, second edition in 1821}, and in this way 
we came to agree. 

Two objections, however, may be raised concerning the way the 
matter is treated here: that is, the objection that such a moment is 
always something extraordinary and the objection that every religious 
life created in this fashion must be entirely distinctive. First, even in 
the earliest times of the church mass awakenings to Christianity 
transpired through the proclamation of the apostles. Such awakenings 
are epidemic, as it were. Even today, at times they occur not only among 
members of other faiths but especially among Christians whose 
piety has succumbed to worldly cares and occupations. Therefore, 
mass awakenings cannot be thought extraordinary. Second, it is also 
improbable that everything mass awakenings produce is either ex- 
traordinary or personally distinctive. It seems all the less probable to 
the degree that these awakenings arise as reactions to widespread 
lethargy or licentiousness. 

This last observation is definitely supported by experience. What 
do we often discover precisely among those who make a great deal of 
such authentically decisive moments? We find one wearisomely uni- 
form piety. We also find the same terminology, often rather confused, 
applied to the spiritual state associated with these special moments. 
Given the uncertainty of such moments these things are to be expected, 
however, and so it is not really in the same sense that I contrast those 
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two forms of religious life in this address—the one suddenly awaking, 
the other gradually developing. In the latter form the common elements 
tend to dominate; whatever appears of an individual nature is formed 
under the influence of these common elements and subordinated to 
them; personally distinctive features are rarer “and are less forth- 
rightly expressed. The character of religious practice that apparently 
rests on such a moment is, however, the same. Ordinarily even 
people who work for the conversions display only one traditional 
type of religiosity. On account of its very restriction to a few strong 
formulas, this type is mostly a matter of arousing souls made 
lethargic by rigidity or defeat, which explains why its practitioners 
seem to have such power. And since their view requires a climactic 
response their persistent demand actually helps to bring it about. 
Undeniably this approach has its genuine value, nonetheless. This is 
shown in the fact that when such special moments are continually 
repeated—even though this is done only in a quite general manner 
and even though the effect quickly passes in the early experiences—a 
consciousness of one’s own total nothingness and a consciousness of 
divine grace rise and penetrate a person’s life together. A genuinely 
religious life is thus gradually established. Yet this life is very 
strongly bound to the traditional type of religiosity mentioned. As a 
consequence it is ridden with anxiety and only sparingly equipped. 

As long as persons having such a history modestly remain within 
their own circle they can be quite worthy companions, in our view. 
When they are highly cultured and advanced in the worldly sense, 
when they feel satisfied with the religious domain at this level, the 
twofold elevation and humility characteristic of this experience is all 
the more touching. But I am not referring to any of these people here, 
because a personally distinctive life has not developed within them. 
Moreover, in this context the moments out of which such a religious life 
is supposed to grow are thought to be of an entirely different 
stamp. These moments arise only in persons within whom a religious 
leaning is already present, even if the tendency is only chaotic and 
indefinite. They are not based in the aftereffects of external stimuli. 
What happens instead, then? As they arise, coming out of the con- 
tinually renewed feeling a person has of the precariousness and 
unsuitability of what is externally offered him, they are prepared for 
in quiet inner sensitivity and longing. In such a mood a person’s 
positive feeling comes to be formed out of the negative feeling he has. 
The inner self is first grasped by the divine. Then, apprehending 
itself together with the divine, that inner self more or less suddenly 
stands out on its own. These are rare occurrences, but even the most 
casual observer cannot so deceive himself as to believe he can ex- 
haustively describe what they all are by lumping them under the 
same heading. 

(11) Page 301. Of course it is not new revelations falling outside 
the circle of any given religion that are meant here. Longings for such 
revelations cannot compatibly exist within any positive religion, for 
even its own longings would naturally have to bear the characteristic 
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form and manner of that religion. Even the messianic hopes of the 
Jews were not a longing for something far transcending Judaism, 
even though they were later fulfilled in this way by the appearance of 
Christ. And this is indeed the primary and distinctive connection 
between Judaism and Christianity. But, depending on the degree of 
its vitality, every religion has a desire to discover something of the 
divine as yet unknown within itself. At the same time, the historical 
consistency of any faith that is to have a wide outreach over an 
extended period is determined by its possession of some regular feature 
to which everything new must be referred. Where this condition is 
lacking, the very unity of the religion tends toward dissolution. Still, 
even though there may be divisions, the largest sections within the 
religion will normally refer to this standard feature. In this sense it 
may be said that the conflict between the Greek and Roman churches 
is one between the original text and the translation, while that between 
the Evangelical church and these two is between Scripture and tradition. 
[See CF §§7; 10:P.S.; 12; 24; and 93:2 on these subjects. On the subject 
of viewing Christianity historically, compare Brief Outline §§21-23 and 
149-159-] . 

(12) Page 302. This passage also needs some slight explanation— 
and for a similar reason, since it might appear as though the great 
historical religions were to be put in the shade and the highlights 
given only to the smaller formations. In the political domain we are 
quite accustomed to such a contrast. Many forms of government 
among the larger societies appear to us unwieldy or insignificant. 
Those of single towns covering only a small area are admired as 
masterpieces of political art and are made objects of study over and 
over again. 

It is not the same in the religious domain, however. A strong 
religious life, even if it is hedged by limited structures, sooner or 
later breaks through ethnic limitations just as Judaism did. Nor can 
anything with strength and character remain small forever in this 
domain. But the discussion here is actually about what takes place 
within the great forms of religion, especially Christianity. Here the 
situation is radically different. What is most readily accepted among 
the masses becomes widespread. As a rule this process represents an 
avoidance of extremes which can only be reached by keeping a sharp 
lookout on all sides. To some extent this involves an externalizing 
process throughout, one which does not tend to give an inner and 
distinctive development any support. This tendency is the dominant 
character of what, in the ancient sense of the word, we call “catholic.” 
This is what people mostly think of when the character and develop- 
ment of Christianity is under discussion. Therefore it seemed fitting 
at this point to direct the attention of earnest inquirers, in whom 
some sort of interest in religion had already grown, away from the 
large forms which impress by their mere size toward the smaller 
forms. The direction, however, was not so much to the heretical 
parties, which are marked by special biases. It was rather to those 
individuals within the larger church who cannot abide mediocrity— 
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or, if you will, who are marked by that circumspection required if an 
individual is to retain a notable place within the Catholic Church— 
but who will not mind suffering obscurity for the sake of retaining 
their inner freedom. [Compare CF §§148-156 and Brief Outline 
§§257-338.] 

(13) Page 304. I have never seriously held the opinion that 
ethics (Sittenlehre) should be one and the same everywhere. Here it 
would suffice to adduce what is universally accepted. It does seem to 
me, however. that morals (Moral) can never be the same everywhere. 
A look at all the periods of history would show that they never have 
been. Their form is essentially speculative and can thus never be the 
same everywhere until speculation attains this condition. But there is 
not yet the slightest sign of this achievement, despite the great gains 
of recent centuries toward attaining generally valid philosophy. The 
content of morals cannot be the same in any case. Suppose everyone 
who presented an ethical system proceeded just from human nature, 
pure and simple. He would still see this system only through the 
medium of his own age and ethnic situation. Given the facts, we 
see that no generally valid ethics can be anything but the most 
generally contrived—and even then only as its expressions are con- 
tained in formulas of varying worth. The general validity of such a 
system is always more apparent than real. 

Nevertheless the thesis set forth here still has some truth in it. The 
truth lies in the fact that ethics does not have the same kind of 
criteria for deciding these differences of value as religion has. Ethics 
always begins by subordinating the individual, and therefore by 
subordinating the distinctively personal, to something general. Only 
in this subordinate relation may the distinctively personal gain any 
validity. Even if it were possible to build as correct a system of 
ethics—or, strictly taken, the same system—on the opposite assumption, 
such an ethics would still never overcome this general feeling of 
subordination so as to gain general currency for itself. In the domain 
of religion, by contrast, everything issues from the individual life. 
The more distinctively personal the individual life is the more force- 
fully this process occurs. All common elements arise in the process of 
observing what things have affinity and thus belong together. Con- 
sequently, a great number of people who are not yet aware of their 
hidden differences can still adhere to one mode of religion. A great 
number of people can also adhere to one and the same ethics who are 
aware of their differences but have the same basic understanding of 
human relations. But such significant differences can be sustained 
precisely among those who profess the same mode of religion that it is 
not possible for them to hold the same ethical views. [On Christian 
ethics, see Schleiermacher’s lectures on the subject (SW I.12); and on 
the relation between ethics or morality and religious polity or com- 
munal life, also see Brief Outline §§168-176, 223-231, and 309-327.] 

(14) Page 314. Nothing betrays less understanding of the essence 
of Christianity and of the person of Christ himself than the view which 
once insinuated that John has mixed a great deal of alien material 
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with the sayings of Jesus. Nor does anything betray less historical 
awareness of what occasions great events or of what the lives of those 
men must be like in whom great events actually have their basis. 
Today a still more striking claim has emerged, one that has been 
quietly gaining strength, providing itself meanwhile with an arsenal 
of critical weapons. I refer to the claim that John did not write the 
Gospel named after him but that a later writer invented this “mystical 
Christ.” This writer is described as a Jewish rabbi of philanthropic 
disposition, with rather Socratic morals, a few miracles to his credit, or 
at least what others took to be miracles, and a talent for delivering 
clever apothegms and parables. Oh, yes, he did commit a few “follies” 
in comparison with the other evangelists, for which he will have to be 
“forgiven”; but these traits are thought to sum up his character well 
enough. Even with all this information, we are left to grasp for ourselves 
how such a man could have served to bring forth a new religion and a 
new church. As described, this man couldn’t even hold a candle to 
Moses and Muhammad! But of course this issue must be fought out in 
learned fashion. No doubt the friends and admirers of the Johannine 
Son of God are already preparing themselves for battle. 

Now I have stated a little above this passage that the “tugging 
sadness and longing” (Wehmuth) of Christians is the “keynote” 
both in the pride and in the humility of the Christian. Once we have 
rightly understood the main features of this experience through John, 
the other Gospels may also be seen to trace these same features in 
Christ. Although it may be somehow agreed that there is something 
unblameworthy in what may be designated by the expression “pride,” 
the evidence might still seem to weigh against regarding this to be the 
spiritual state of a Christian. In the Christian disposition humility 
(Demuth) is said to be essential and dominant—so much so that it 
does not appear as if anything even resembling pride could be 
admitted within the Christian sphere, even though it might not be 
blameworthy within the domain of civil morality. I would not try 
to shield myself by pointing out that I have also placed fear and love 
side by side in this context, since love is the mark of the Christian 
and perfect love casts out fear [1 John 4:18], from which it follows 
that by fear I was thinking of an imperfect state of affairs. My meaning 
was rather this: that if a distinction is made within the life of a 
Christian between the personal feeling (persönliches Selbstgefiihl) 
with which he regards himself over against Christ and that feeling 
(Selbstgefiihl) which he has in fellowship with Christ, the first can 
never be anything but humility. This will be so even though the 
divine Spirit may have acheived a great deal of good in his life. The 
second feeling, however, must be counterposed to humility, because it 
comprises a Christian’s appropriation of all the perfections of Christ. 
[In CF §108, “the appropriation of the perfection and blessedness of 
Christ” is called “faith.”] I know no other term [than Wehmuth} 
that more strongly expresses this contrast. To point out the feeling I 
need only recall the many glorifications of the Christian church to be 
seen in the New Testament. But it is entirely to be expected that even 
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in this pride there should be a poignant sadness and longing over the 
narrow limits within which fellowship with Christ is still actually 
experienced. 

(15) Page 316. It is always rather dangerous to attach faith in 
Christ to any single thing in him. This is especially true when one is 
addressing unbelievers as is the intention here. Only too readily some- 
thing apparently similar to that characteristic may be compared with it 
whose inner and essential difference may not be easy to detect. Many 
an enthusiast more self-reliant in his belief than was justified has died 
for that belief—and how often errors have been defended with firmest 
conviction at the risk of life! Such an ingrown error, if the actual 
object of faith is not the truth to which the error has attached itself, 
rests only upon an idiosyncrasy. This cannot spread very far. But the 
faith of the whole company of Christ’s disciples and the joyfulness of 
all martyrs for this faith are a true reflection of the self-consciousness 
of Christ pointed out in this passage. This witness holds a power far 
greater than one individual's self-deception has ever exercised. One 
might also consider the following. First, this confession did not have 
to do simply with inner manifestations of the consciousness Christ 
had, about which a single person could easily be deceived; nor did it 
have to do with some prospect in the distant future, which could allow 
completely free rein to imagination. Second, even under the unfavorable 
circumstances which existed at that time and which he could easily 
observe, Christ must have believed that the divine power of his con- 
sciousness would stand the test in the long run. Nevertheless the 
attempt to justify faith on the basis of isolated particulars is always 
as inadequate as any similar attempt to establish faith in others is 
hazardous. 

(16) Page 317. The conclusion of this discussion, that Christ is 
“the center of all mediation,” should serve to tie together all the 
pertinent details, thus supplying whatever may seem to be lacking in 
my overall account. Nonetheless I would not like the reader to overlook 
one important fact. I mean, the approach to the subject I used was 
chosen so as to put a certain controversial issue in proper perspective. 
In those days the distinction between the teaching of Christ and the 
teaching about Christ was being hailed as a great discovery. There may 
well be some validity in this distinction. If so, then one must still think 
of the idea of mediation as something belonging to the teaching of 
Christ in every respect. Moreover, our teaching about Christ is still 
nothing but the confirmation and application of the teaching of Christ 
as it was first fashioned through faith but then subsequently sealed 
through history. And if I distinguish Christ's “school” from his 
“religion,” it is still only a different consideration of the same subject 
from a different angle, as the conclusion quite clearly shows. To form 
the center of religion out of the idea of redemption and mediation— 
this is the “religion” of Christ. But I call the historical side of this 
process, employing an expression by now generally carrying this 
connotation, his “school.” The designation is appropriate, that is, 
insofar as the reference of the idea of redemption and mediation to 
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his person is something historical and insofar as the entire historical 
existence of the relevant doctrine and society rests upon this relation. 
Christ’s school was for him only a secondary factor in comparison with 
his religion. This can be seen from what is here adduced, as well as 
from the fact that at first only the Kingdom of God and he who was 
to come were proclaimed and that only afterward was he proclaimed 
as the one who had come (der Gekommene). 

Again, when it was said somewhat earlier here that Christ has 
become “a mediator for many,” it may be remembered that Christ 
himself once said that he would “give his life as a ransom for 
many” [Mark 10:45 (Matt. 20:28)]. But no particularist meaning is 
to be derived from my words—at least not if that meaning is 
inconsistent with the view on the matter I have set forth elsewhere. I 
refer to my view that the relation to Christ men actually experience 
has always been a limited one and always will be, even when 
Christianity spreads over the entire earth, but that, on the other hand, 
a purely inward and mysterious relation of Christ to human nature 
in general is to be acknowledged which is absolutely unbounded and 
universal. [The reference is partly to his notion that Christ is the one 
in whom the creation of human nature reaches completion (CF 
§§89; 93:2; 94:3; 101:4, 487; 109:3, 501; 120:3; 124:1; 158:2, 702; 
168:1; 169:2; also the Life of Jesus lectures in SW I.6, pp. 9, 
22-27, and 46-164), and partly to his notion that through the process 
of redemption “the planting and extension of the Christian church” is 
posited as “the object of the divine government of the world” 
as it pertains to man (CF §164 and the entire concluding section on 
the divine attributes, which brings to completion the proleptic doctrine 
of creation and preservation developed in Part One of the system). 
The final pages of the address are to be read, from a Christian stand- 
point, with this perspective in mind.] 

(17) Page 318. Many of our church people will perhaps find what 
is said of the Scriptures here to be Catholic, on account of the close 
relation drawn to what is created in the church. Catholics may find it 
hyper-Protestant, since not only is the constitution of the Scriptures 
through the church not acknowledged but its canon is even declared 
to be still open. This last point is only said in a tentative way, SO as 
to distinguish the external factors from the genuinely internal factors 
of this matter. If a book were discovered today by an author such 
as Mark or Luke or Jude, bearing all the marks of authenticity, we 
would hardly all agree to receive it into the canon. Yet it would still 
display its normative biblical power, if it bore that power, and there- 
fore it would be biblical after the fact. This normative biblical power 
has itself been the basis for determining the practice of the church. 
Thus the canon has been established only on this basis and the 
testimony of the church has only been able to confirm the canonical 
power already present within its books. How imperceptibly the transi- 
tion is made from the canonical to the apocryphal, no experienced 
Protestant with a love of history will deny. And he will be gratified to 
acknowledge many things the church has produced to approach the 
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canonical in both power and purity. [Also see Brief Outline §S§103- 
148, especially §§103-109, and CF §§128-132.] 

(18) Page 322. A reader comparing earlier editions would miss 
this phrase [“‘such . . . as the fiery intellects of contemporary culture 
have within them”]; however it is not one I have only just now 
thought to add. It was meant for the second edition, but I struck it 
out because it then appeared to me too provocative. Now that those 
times have passed, it may stand as a monument to the impression 
made on me—and probably on many others too. The point was not 
only that the surfeit of falsely understood Christianity at that time 
signified irreligion, as it was here opposed—for it still counted to the 
honor of Christianity that people believed if there were nothing to 
Christianity then there was nothing to religion in general either. That 
same surfeit of falsely understood Christianity was also expressed by 
quite a number of people partly as an effort of “natural religion” 
to create a difierent existence, an undertaking already shown to be 
fruitless both in England and in France, and partly as an itch for 
innovation that rejoiced in seeing the passionate, enthusiastic Christ 
vanquished by the calm, prosaic Zeus and that dreamed of returning 
to some symbolical or Gnostic heathenism. 


EPILOGUE’ 


Before we leave our discussion for now, let me add a few 
words about the conclusion to the final address. Perhaps you 
think it would have been better to suppress it now. After so 
many years, you may say, it is clear how mistaken I was to think 
current religious sentiment was strong because it was beginning 
to produce new forms. You may consider me wrong to have 
supposed I had accurate presentiments of these things since 
nothing of the sort has happened at all. If this is your view, 
then you have forgotten something. You have forgotten that 
prophecy is the forerunner of the future, that only insofar as it 
has this quality does it deserve the name. Prophecy is an indica- 
tion of what is to be that already contains what is to be within 
it. Since this is discernable only to the prophet and to those 
of like sensitivity, we see that the more comprehensive and ex- 
tensive the events foretold, and the more genuinely sublime 
the style of prophesying, the less near is its fulfillment likely to 
be. Imagine yourselves looking into the far distant horizon. 
Recall how the setting sun forms from the shadows of large 
objects vast magic shapes against the gray east. Likewise it is 
only in the far distance that prophecy sets forth the forms of 
the future that it has fashioned out of the past and present. 
Accordingly, what I have said in this respect cannot be employed 
as a sign by which you may test the truth of my address—not 
in any way! You must understand it for itself! Nor, in fact, would 
I have wished to direct any prophecy to you at all, even if I 
had the gift for it, since it would have availed me nothing to 
point you to a far distant future.” 
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Thinking within the context of the here and now, I intended 
to do no more with those final words than the following. First 
I wanted to challenge some other people, not you—and half- 
ironically if they but understood it. I wanted to see if they 
really could achieve what they appeared to boast of. And then 
I hoped to induce you to trace the course of fulfillment for 
yourselves. I was sure that you would then find on your own 
something I would also be glad to point out now. I mean the 
fact that in your whole knowing, acting, and being you are so 
deeply rooted in the very form of religion which you have so 
often condemned in Christianity that you are unable to extri- 
cate yourselves from it. And I refer to the fact that your efforts 
to conceive the destruction of Christianity would be ineffectual 
without the corresponding annihilation of what you hold most 
precious in this world—your whole culture and way of life, 
indeed your very art and science—along with it. If you had 
observed this, I think you would also have seen tkat as long as 
our age endures nothing can arise seriously to curtail the life 
of Christianity—nothing from the culture of our age or from 
within the general domain of Christianity itself. Instead Chris- 
tianity must continually emerge from all strife or controversy 
both renewed and glorified. This is what I meant to say to you. 
Seeing this, you can well understand that I could not have 
wished to attach my views to the utterances of men who want 
to return to the paganism of antiquity or arbitrarily to create 
a new mythology and through it some new religion, no matter 
how excellent or noble those men might be. If you would re- 
call how vapid and fruitless everything connected with such an 
endeavor always turns out to be, I should think you might 
recognize the real power of Christianity itself instead. 


The Protestant /Catholic Antithesis 


What I have said about the fortunes of Christianity is the 
most important thing of all for you to understand here. This 
is not, of course, the place to present the full background and 
explication of my views on the matter. If it should be necessary 
to carry out such an elucidation at all, this would have to 
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appear elsewhere. But here and now I simply wish to outline 
in all simplicity what I think. Then hopefully you will not class 
me, after the fashionable way of referring everything to schools 
and parties, among those with whom I have nothing in com- 
mon—nothing in this respect at any rate. 

From the very beginning of Christianity some pronounced 
antithesis or other has always existed within it. Quite properly, 
these have always had their beginning, middle, and end. That is, 
the contrasting factors have first gradually separated from each 
other, the division has reached its climax, and then the whole 
antithesis has once more gradually subsided until it has already 
completely disappeared in some other antithesis that has begun 
to develop. The whole history of Christianity has run this way, 
the dominant antithesis in the Western world at present being 
that between Protestant and Catholic. The idea (Idee) of Chris- 
tianity is expressed in a distinctive way in each, so that only by 
joining the two can the historical phenomenon of Christianity 
rightly correspond to its idea. This antithesis, I say, is now well 
established and persistent. If I were to interpret the signs of 
the times to you, I would say it is still quietly establishing itself, 
showing no appreciable signs whatsoever either of disappearing 
or of diminishing. Therefore this is no time for anyone to be 
indecisive about the two sides. Each person must consider to 
which side he and his Christianity belong. Each person must 
decide in which church he can lead a more authentically reli- 
gious and constructive life. None who has a hale and hearty 
nature and follows it out need be afraid he might go astray.2 

Today a few people are seeking salvation from the Protestant 
church by entering the Roman Catholic Church. I am not speak- 
ing now of those who have no personal substance, who are 
simply dazzled like children by the glitter or are wheedled by 
monkish appeals. But there are some whom I have already 
pointed out, able poets and artists quite worthy of respect; and 
who knows what a host of hangers-on have followed them over, 
after the current custom. They suppose that religion is to be 
found only in that church, while in the Protestant church there 
is only irreligiousness—a godlessness presumably growing out of 
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Christianity itself! I respect a person who ventures such a change 
on the conviction that he is simply following out his nature, 
which he finds is at home in the one but not in the other form of 
Christianity. But if such is what he finds then there should also 
be traces of this natural makeup of his throughout his life. It 
should be possible to demonstrate that he has by his act only 
outwardly completed what had always been inwardly and reason- 
ably present already and had been, in the strictest sense, con- 
temporaneous with his life up to this point. 

There is another group as well who are to be pitied and 
excused if not entirely respected. These people take the same 
step but with the instinct of the sick, which at times is indeed 
marvelously apt but then again dangerous too. Manifestly they 
are in a state of weakness and perplexity. Avowedly they need 
some external support for feelings gone awry, or they need 
incantations to allay anxious dread and bad headaches! Or they 
seek an atmosphere in which weak organs would seem better 
off because they are less exercised and thus less excited—just 
as many sick people are recommended to seek the exhalations of 
animals rather than the free mountain air. 

But the people I am especially singling out do not fit either 
category, and they seem quite reprehensible to me because they 
know neither what they want nor what they are doing. Or is there 
perhaps some sense in what they say for themselves after all? For 
example, is it true that the heroes of the Reformation strike 
an uncorrupted mind as godless and not as men possessing a 
genuinely Christian piety? Or is Leo X really more pious than 
Luther, and Loyola’s zealousness more holy than Zinzendorf’s? 
And where are we to assign the greatest phenomena of modern 
times in the area of scientific activity if Protestantism is hellish 
and godless? For these people, Protestantism is simply irreligion. 
Just as unreasonably they do not at all prefer the Roman 
Church because of its genuinely distinctive nature; they like it in 
its corruption—which is clear proof that they do not really 
know what they want. Ponder only this one purely historical 
point, if you will: that the papacy is in no way the essence of 
the Catholic Church but is its corruption instead.3 
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What they are really in search of is idolatry, and they prefer 
it. Unfortunately, the Protestant church also has to contend with 
idolatry, but in a form less splendorous and therefore less seduc- 
tive. And so, since Christianity is not sturdy or colossal enough 
here they seek it beyond the Alps. For what is an idol, a false 
god, if not what can be made by hand, and touched, and again 
broken by hand—but an object that is yet, despite all its feeble- 
ness and fragility, both foolishly and perversely set up to rep- 
resent the eternal?, And is the eternal regarded for its own sake 
or according to the measure of its own indwelling power and 
beauty? Not at all! Though an idol is only a temporal thing, 
often a thing afflicted with the most enormous stupidity and 
awkwardness, it is considered identical with the eternal, as if 
the eternal could be handled and magically, arbitrarily measured 
and dispensed! Such superstition is the highest they seek: in the 
church and its priesthood, in the sacrament, in absolution and 
blessing. But they will gain nothing by such idolatrous super- 
stition, because this is a perverse state of affairs and its ill 
effects will eventually be made evident in them through their 
own increased perversity. Having forsaken the ordinary sphere 
of culture, they will find themselves rushing about in fruitless 
striving. Such portion of artfulness as God has granted them 
will have turned to empty vanity. This, if you will, is indeed a 
prophecy. But it is one whose fulfillment lies near enough at 
hand so that you can sensibly wait it out. 

One last prophecy—and I hope you may live to see its ful- 
fillment also. It refers to the second point I have just made, 
that the antithesis of the two parties persists and must continue 
on. Suppose the Roman Church soon rids itself of corruption, 
at least in some significant external aspect if not overall or in 
every respect. In an inward way this has certainly occurred in 
the lives of many persons within that church. If this should 
happen, then seducers might be expected to come along, threat- 
ening the strong and, perhaps well meaningly, flattering the 
weak. They might try to persuade Protestants that since many 
people think this superstitious corruption is the sole ground 
for separation they should all now return to “the one undivided 
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and apostolic church.” This too is a foolish and perverse pro- 
posal! It could attract a number of persons, even unsettle some. 
But it would never succeed. To dissolve the Protestant-Roman 
antithesis at present would bring about the downfall of Chris- 
tianity. No, the proper hour has not yet come. I might even 
challenge that self-styled “mightiest person on earth” to attempt 
it, since for him everything is a game. I might concede him 
every trick of force and cunning. Yet I should prophesy that his 
efforts would miscarry and that he would be put to shame. Why? 
Because Germany still exists; its invisible power is not weakened. 
Once more Germany would take up its calling with unsuspected 
power, worthy of its ancient heroes and of its renowned descent. 
Germany was chiefly appointed to bring this historic phenome- 
non of Protestantism to birth. To maintain it Germany would 
rise again with gigantic strength.4 

Here you have a sign if you require one. When this miracle 
comes to pass then you will perhaps believe in the living power 
of religion and of Christianity. But blessed are they by whom 
it comes to pass, who have not seen and yet believe! 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE EPILOGUE 


(1) Page 338. Today this assertion will appear less strange than it 
did when initially stated. At that time it was easy to believe from 
one perspective that both churches would unite in a state of faith- 
lessness and indifference. From another perspective it was easy to 
believe that they would soon be simply two forms of superstition 
different only in a purely external and accidental way. Lately, however, 
many events have served not only to incite awareness of the antithesis 
but also to enable precise articulation of what it is that holds the two 
apart. It is not necessary to cite the events here, but we cannot deny 
that the root of the antithesis has been most clearly displayed in 
Germany. In England it is strong enough but more political. In 
France it plays a very subordinate role. Now it is especially fitting 
that we Germans should apprehend it to the very core, both historically 
and speculatively. Unfortunately that has happened all too seldom. 
The habits of division are so passionately adhered to that if anyone 
among us tries to speak of the matter impartially he is immediately 
branded a crypto-Catholic by his own colleagues and is exposed to an 
onrush of importunate and fawning advances from the Roman side. 
There are a few shining exceptions when a thoroughly genuine effort 
at moderation is made and acknowledged, but these are rare indeed! 
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Leaving aside the present situation I will therefore try to sketch 
in a few words exactly where I think this antithesis presists, as a 
holdover from its earlier historical development. In both churches 
there is an obvious tendency to be exclusive and to ignore each other 
as far as possible. The almost inconceivable ignorance of each other’s 
doctrine and practice gives sufficient proof of this. Such a tendency is 
natural enough among the mass of people. For one thing, members of 
each party often find enough religious stimulation and nourishment 
in their own narrow circle. For another, although the other party 
often may not be lacking in very much it still seems utterly foreign, 
though perhaps not quite as impure as other religious groups seem to 
the Jews. Fhis tendency dominates in peaceful times. For ordinary 
folk, it-is only interrupted by occasional outbreaks of passionate 
concern, when one party gains some decisive political advantage over 
the other or, as more often happens, when some aspect of private 
life touches on it. 

The educated class ought to have enough historical insight to 
avoid this dull exclusiveness, to repudiate this vehement and in- 
evitably hurtful prejudice. Interchange between the two churches 
should stay alive, if only through indirect influence: a friendly 
rivalry stimulated by calm reflection, in which each church seeks to 
appropriate whatever special values it recognizes in the other for itself. 
The antithetical relation of the two churches requires, at the very 
least, that each should be sensitive to those imperfections which most 
weigh the other down. And so, we may hope that the Catholics will 
gain something by observing how the more prominent the religious 
tendency becomes among us Protestants the more we are kept from 
sinking back into any sort of barbarity. If they are willing to give up 
trying to pretend there is no difference between us at this point, then 
let them see how far they can let this advancement in individual 
freedom take them. Likewise let us observe, as dispassionately as 
possible, the firm position the Roman Catholic Church knows how to 
secure in all external relations through its powerful organization; 
and let us then see how far we can go in the direction of unity and 
cohesiveness—in our own spirit, to be sure, and without setting the 
clergy over against the laity in a way quite opposed to that spirit. 

Such wholesome influences sometimes appear. One occasionally 
sees results from them. But they are held back by the sluggish 
exclusiveness of the masses, spoiled by outbreaks of passion, and so 
there may be a long wait before these influences can have a decisive 
impact. Until that happens we cannot say that the separation has 
reached its climax and its diminishment has begun. Only when that 
turn is made will we be able to join in exercising a revitalizing 
influence on the Greek Church, which is as good as dead right now. 
Unquestionably it will require a mustering of every available re- 
source on both sides, and for a long time, to awaken this moribund 
giant. But until they have succeeded in this the two will not have 
fulfilled the destiny of their own division. [See CF §S23-24; also 
§§100-105; 108:1; 109:1, 3; 111:2; 127:1.] 
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(2) Page 338. It is well known that in regions which belong 
entirely to one church individuals are rarely drawn to the other church 
by a genuinely inward desire, without ulterior motives or clever 
persuasion. If we look at areas where the two parties are mixed, it is 
also interesting to note how calmly the children of parents who share 
one faith are educated in it without the slightest thought being given 
to the possibility that they might have an inner predisposition for the 
other. But since the varied national character of Christian peoples 
certainly had an influence on the course the Reformation took, 
shouldn’t we suppose that this spiritual leaning is a matter of birth 
or inheritance too? We meet a similar situation where adherents of 
another faith come over to Christianity but where we do not consider 
their Christian outlook to be firmly established and pure until a 
couple of generations have passed. If we look to this evidence, the 
natural rule of thumb with children of mixed marriages might seem 
to be not that the sons follow their father and the daughters their 
mother but that each must follow the one from whom he has 
inherited the greater resemblance. 

We can scarcely deny, on the other hand, that the common origin 
and nature of the two churches is not really favorable to the assump- 
tion that an innate inclination for one or the other will ever appear. 
Our information is more likely to lead us to expect that a self- 
determined preference would form according to a person’s basic 
character. From this perspective the natural principle for a mixed 
marriage—one that would have validity for any family situation— 
would be that all the children would tend to follow the most strongly 
religious parent. Under his or her influence the religious element 
would most strongly develop within the child; then the parents could 
calmly and happily wait to see in which form the child seeks 
“naturalization” as he grows into maturity. If this natural course 
were generally followed, and if a minimum of alien or what might 
almost be called violent intrusions upon the child could be assured, 
then cases of changeover in adulthood would occur much less fre- 
quently. Such changes are virtually always confused and confusing. 
When a person has taken ho!ld of one mode of faith with real love 
and when it has guided his life for a long time, he could make such 
a changeover only if he were a rare and unnatural exception in 
other respects as well. Or it would have to be a case where perverse 
guidance has led him to see the imperfection and one-sidedness of his 
accepted mode of faith and has accordingly swung him to the other. 
It is not uncommon to find the latter situation in either church 
today. k 

(3) Page 339. Only a few people would require a defense of this 
proposition that the Catholic Church, not only in the old sense but 
also in its opposition to the Evangelical Church, might shake off 
papal authority and return from the monarchical to the aristocratic 
form of episcopacy without removing the basic opposition between the 
two churches or facilitating their union to any marked degree by 
doing so. Nor does the claim need much proof that precisely this 
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papal authority, whether we look at its origins or at the direction it 
has nearly always taken, manifests mostly false ambitions quite beyond 
the domain of the church. It is worth noting, however, that almost 
all who fall away from our church become ardent papists. One can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that they have not rightly apprehended 
the true character of the Catholic Church and are simply destined to 
display their religious incapacity in two different forms. 

(4) Page 341. It would be too bad if the very conclusion of a work 
like this could readily occasion such knowing laughter that any 
earlier, more favorable impressions would be wiped out. Conceivably 
this could happen here—in two respects. First, it is intimated that 
Bonaparte might have some design against Protestantism. But didn’t 
he afterward threaten to go over to Protestantism and with a large 
part of France to boot, and weren’t the Protestants in the south of 
France quite recently persecuted for supporting him? Then again, 
the language here almost gives the impression that the whole of 
Germany was Protestant, whereas now some are hoping that sooner 
or later it may become completely Catholic again. 

With regard to the first objection, what I said too accurately 
expressed the feelings that came over us in those harsh years of 
ignominy for me not to let it stand as written. So much had already 
been taken from us that we had reason to fear that Protestantism 
itself was in jeopardy. Undeniably Napoleon acted quite differently 
in Protestant than in Catholic Germany. It could not remain hidden 
from him that our religious and political sentiments were intimately 
bound together. On the other point, I think we must all be careful 
not to laugh too soon. However firmly my antagonist may hold to his 
hope, I live as firmly in mine. This is the way I read our situation. 
First, I believe that any further spreading of papist Catholicism in 
Germany will necessarily drag our national life back into barbarities 
of every description. I also believe that the freedom of the Evangelical 
Church will remain the surest support of every excellent endeavor 
among us. Therefore I trust it cannot lie in the ways of providence 
either to weaken the Evangelical Church or to allow Catholicism to 
prevail at its expense. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Most of the nearly two thousand items in the Schleiermacher 
Bibliography prepared by the present editor have some relation 
to Schleiermacher’s thinking on religion (Princeton University 
Press, 1966; a 168-page paperback distributed by Theological 
Book Agency, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J.). The index there includes several general and specialized 
bibliographies on this subject. For citations of some of the relevant 
literature, see the abbreviations page here, the footnotes, and 
editorial insertions within Schleiermacher’s explanatory notes. 
The rest is most easily discovered by referring to Schleiermacher 
Bibliography by item number, as indicated below. A more 
extensive listing is given in the Bibliographical Note to the 
forthcoming book, Schleiermacher’s Conception of Religion. 
Further related information is to be found in the editor’s other 
John Knox Press editions of Brief Outline on the Study of 
Theology and Christmas Eve. 

Not many of the studies have been precise or thorough. 
There has been a long history of interpretation in which past 
errors are usually preserved by later writers, but fresh develop- 
ments have occasionally served to counter this tendency. Special 
landmarks include Dilthey’s classic 1870 life of Schleiermacher 
(4682), Albrecht Ritschl’s essay of 1874 (#799), Lipsius’ articles 
in 1875 (4758), Piinjer’s critical edition of 1879 (#789), Otto 
Ritschl’s first-rate 1888 book and articles from 1897-1899 (#801- 
805), Rudolf Otto’s presentation of the 1799 edition in 1899 and 
his 1903 article (#781, 1046), dissertations by Fuchs in 1goo 
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and Huber in 1901 (4942-943, 973), Wehrung’s various studies 
from 1907-1948 (especially #1185, 1580) and Wobbermin’s 
psychological advocacy from 1921-1939 (#1615-1637), Sieg- 
mund-Schultze’s indispensable study of Schleiermacher's psychol- 
ogy lectures in 1913 (#1128), Piper's sensitive work of 1920 
(41463), Brunner’s passionate attack of 1924 (#1268), Ode- 
brecht’s excellent 1934 article (#1450), and the varied contribu- 
tions of Schultz from 1924-1962 (41509-1511, 1789-1796). 

Among the more recent studies, the editor’s own forthcoming 
study, already cited, provides a systematic account and an en- 
counter with much of the previous literature. Richard R. Nie- 
buhr’s book Schleiermacher on Christ and Religion (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1964, xv, 267 pp.) has some outstanding 
material on the hermeneutical and ethical background. Friedrich 
Hertel’s Ziirich dissertation, Das theologische Denken Schleier- 
machers untersucht an der ersten Auflage seiner Reden “Uber 
die Religion” (Ziirich-Stuttgart: Zwingli Verlag, 1965, 334 pp.) 
presents the first lengthy study of the first edition, including a 
valuable index and tabulation of vocabulary. Klaus Eberhard 
Welker’s Bonn dissertation, Die grundsätzliche Beurteilung der 
Religionsgeschichte durch Schleiermacher (Leiden-Kéln: E. J. 
Brill, 1965, xxvi, 222 pp.), surveys previous opinions about his 
understanding of the history of religions. 

Other items of special interest include studies by Reich in 
1846 (£545), Sigwart in 1857 (#599), Schwarz in 1868 (+585), 
Lommatzsch in 1872 (4762), Oman’s edition of 1893 and his 1906 
chapter (#780, 1044), Fischer’s very general summary of 1899 
(4698), Kirn in 1899 and Gundolf in 1924 on his relation to 
Romanticism (#740, 1327), Huber on the development of his 
concept of religion in 1901 (#973), Stephan comparing the edi- 
tions in 1906 (#1153), and general studies by Dunkman in 1913 
(4918), Süskind in 1914 (#1160), Wendland in 1915 (+1200), 
Siegfried in 1916 (#1127), Barth’s and Wobbermin’s reviews of 
Brunner in 1924 (#1235, 1617), Rudolf Hermann’s article of 
1926 (#1347), Rothert’s introduction of 1958 (#1782), and 
Seifert’s 1960 book on his early theology (#41799). 

Friedrich Wilhelm Kantzenbach has recently published an 
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excellent popular biography in paperback with numerous 
valuable illustrations: Schleiermacher (Reinbek bei Hamburg: 
Rowohlt, 1967, 100 pp.). Other relevant works to appear in 
1968 include Horst Beintker, Friedrich Schleiermacher: Leben 
und Werk (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt), and Martin 
Redeker, Friedrich Schleiermacher (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
$20 pp.); also dissertations by John Benson of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary on Schleiermacher’s hermeneutics, by Heinrich 
Fink of the University of (East) Berlin on his practical theology, 
by Friedrich Jacob of Jena on his conception of love, and by 
Marlin E. Miller of Heidelberg on his understanding of the 
Kingdom of God. 


NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


1. For other biographical information see the editor’s Schleiermacher 
Bibliography (Princeton University Press, 1966) and editorial material 
attached to other translations of his writings. Also see Richard B. 
Brandt, The Philosophy of Schleiermacher (New York: Harper, 1941); 
Richard R. Niebuhr, Schleiermacher on Christ and Religion (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1964); and the biographical summary in chapter 
II of the editor’s dissertation Schleiermacher’s Theological Method 
(Princeton Theological Seminary, 1961), pp. 30-107. 

2. Soliloquies, p. 74. 

3. Soliloquies, p. 31—a new translation of the 1800 text. The 
1821 text adds “variously” before “issue”; reads “the fullness of 
unending space and time”; adds “especially” before “uplifted”; has 
the next to last clause read: “and through this I have come to feel 
myself an elect creation of the deity.” See pp. 28-31 and context for 
the fuller account. 

4. Br. I, 161; October 22, 1797. Schlegel is known as a prime 
instigator, with his brother August Wilhelm, of the early Romantic 
movement. 

5. For many years after she went with Schlegel to Jena Dorothea 
corresponded regularly with Schleiermacher on behalf of them both. 
His Vertraute Briefe tiber Friedrich Schlegel’s Lucinde of 1800 treats 
matters of love and marriage occasioned by a novel Schlegel had 
written transparently revealing his love affair with Dorothea. Schleier- 
macher was married in 1809. 

6. His last extant letter before he began to write is from November 
8, 1798, to his sister Charlotte and contains no record of this 
project. The first notice of it is in a letter of February 5, 1799, from 
Friedrich Schlegel. Apparently he was almost finished with the second 
address by February 14, when he moved temporarily to Potsdam. He 
had completed the fifth address, except for revisions, by April 15 and 
the entire project by early May. (See Meisner I, 126-153.) 

7. Soliloquies, Preface to the Third Edition, pp. 5f. This is only 
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incidentally done in the addresses themselves, which have the primary 
task of presenting religion itself. 

8. Soliloquies, pp. 12, 15£., 17 ff. 

9. Soliloquies, pp. 12, 19, 22ff., 31, 67. 

10. Soliloquies, pp. 38-48. The same pair of terms was also used in 
the addresses. See index. In some respects the dual theme of joy and 
love which is primary in Christmas Eve follows the same perspective. 

11. Horace L. Friess rightly points this out as a distinction of 
central importance for Schleiermacher’s ethical viewpoint (Soliloquies, 
pp. 38n, 42n). His English edition of the soliloquies is notable not 
only for the excellent translation but for the recognition of Schleier- 
macher’s ongoing battle with Kantian and Fichtean notions and for 
the able interpretation of Schleiermacher’s development as a whole. 
His identification of sensitivity and love with Schleiermacher’s later 
concepts of “symbolizing” (or intellectual) and “organizing” activities, 
however, displays a surprising misapprehension of the central archi- 
techtonic principles of both his ethics and his dialectic (see Soliloquies, 
pp- 42n, 146ff.). Apparently he has made the false parallel by inserting 
the comparison between receptivity and activity as a middle term, 
falsely presupposing that the same kind of receptivity or activity is 
meant in each case. These three conceptual pairs are part of a very 
useful and complex inner-outer dialectic which informs all Schleier- 
macher’s thought, including the presentation of doctrine in The 
Christian Faith, but they cannot be transported back and forth from 
one context to another. 

12. Soliloquies, p. 34. See index here, and compare Schleiermacher’s 
note 5, to the third address. 

13. Soliloquies, ch. III. 

14. Soliloquies, pp. 48, 55; ch. IV. 

15. Soliloquies, pp. 45f., 84f.; ch. V. 

16. Soliloquies, pp. 64-68. 

17. Note 78 in ch. V here. 

18. Piinjer, pp. 52, 56. 

19. Just as he was about finished with the addresses, in late April 
1799, Friedrich Schlegel proposed that the two of them translate 
Plato. Schlegel did not hold to the eventual agreement, but Schleier- 
macher did. The first edition appeared from 1804 to 1809; the 
second edition of 1817-1828 was revised, and the last of its six large 
volumes had not been previously translated. He was working on 
Plato or other aspects of Greek thought presented before the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences every year of his life from 1799 to 1834. 


TFOREWORDS 


1. Schleiermacher first knew the Swedish Gustaf von Brinkmann 
(1764-1847) at the Brethren seminary at Barby in 1785, where the 
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latter had been studying since 1782. As two ex-Herrnhuters they were 
the best of friends during university years in Halle, 1787-1789, and 
remained in close touch throughout Schleiermacher’s lifetime. The 
illness which brought his death in 1834 was contracted during his 
visit with Brinkmann in Sweden the previous year. At Barby Schleier- 
macher underwent his “first flowering of the intellect” (Br. I, 11). There 
he began most decisively to think through his own faith and per- 
formed what he later called “the crucial act” of breaking with 
Brethren orthodoxy (Soliloquies, 74), which also cost him his father’s 
favor for nearly ten years, until shortly before his death in 1794. Upon 
leaving Barby in 1785 Brinkmann had lost interest in theological 
studies. From the early 1790's he devoted his life to a diplomatic 
career and letters. (See E. R. Meyer, Schleiermachers und C. G. von 
Brinkmanns Gang durch die Briidergemeinde, Leipzig, 1905.) 

2. Halle had been full of troops since early summer, in antic- 
ipation of a possible war with France. Short on the heels of the 
fateful Battle of Jena, Halle was occupied by Napoleon’s soldiers on 
Oct. 16, 1806, and the University was closed. Schleiermacher then 
thought of Napoleon as a virulent enemy of Protestantism and free 
learning. His fame as a patriotic preacher began during this period. 

3. Brinkmann had been deeply impressed with Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi upon their first encounter in July 1800. He had given Jacobi 
Schleiermacher’s addresses On Religion at that time. Schleiermacher 
did not meet him until October 1818, however, during a visit to 
Nürnberg. Jacobi had come to be known as “the faith philosopher” 
and in his rather different way also found the essence of faith in 
feeling. From 1804 he was president of the Miinich Academy. Schleier- 
macher had already written a lengthy letter to him on March g0, 
1818, explaining his own views on the relation between philosophy 
and theology. He was disappointed after their conversation that 
Jacobi had apparently not understood him fully but had decided to 
dedicate the dogmatics he was then writing to Jacobi to help the 
process along. This plan was broken with Jacobi’s death in March 
1819. (See the relevant letters in Meisner II, pp. 272-276, 285, 288, 297.) 

4. His persönliches Bild, something Schleiermacher typically de- 
sired to grasp and to share with those he felt especially close to but 
which also reflects an effort toward basic human understanding which 
markedly informed all his writings and relations. 

5. Johann Heinrich Voss (1751-1826) was an ardent rationalist and 
a bitter foe of Roman-tinged Romanticism. Schleiermacher had first 
met him at the Reichardt’s in Halle, in May of 1805 (Meisner, 
op. cit, pp. 35, 37). He was also famous for his translations of 
Homer and other ancient texts. In 1819 Voss directed a strenuous 
attack against Fritz Stolberg, who had converted to the Roman Church: 
“Wie ward Fritz Stolberg ein Unfreier?” in Sophronizon. Stolberg’s 
incomplete defense was published (he had died meanwhile), and 
Voss responded in 1820. Voss saw this and other similar “Romantic” 
conversions as a sign of general warfare against reason and intellectual 
freedom, which he thought was secured by Protestantism. 
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1. In this chapter, of some 206 revisions listed by Pünjer for the 
second edition of 1806 and of some 111 for the third edition of 1821 
(hereafter referred to as II and III) almost all are single words or 
phrases. Few represent any significant changes in position. A careful 
effort has been made to register these in place, both here and through- 
out the book. 

2. LII: “only.” 

3. Verb and predicate added in III. 

4. Final independent clause added in III. This paragraph and 
the preceding one were largely rewritten in II, saying more and 
achieving greater precision as is typical throughout the book. The 
two more important revisions from III are noted here. The last four 
sentences of this paragraph were added on in II. 

5. Sentence added in III. 

6. The preceding paragraph was largely rewritten in H. Mention 
of the “bones” alludes to Ezek. 6:5 and 37:1-14. 

7. Sentence added in III. In II: “What they seek they find.” Except 
for the first three and last five sentences, also heavily revised, this 
paragraph was mostly new in II. 

8. In I, reference is made here to the “purely speculative idealists.” 

9. The succeeding three sentences were completely new in IJ, and 
the two after these were almost entirely new. 

10. Isa. 54:13; John 6:45. 

11. I: deen; II: Anschauungen. 

12. I: Religion; Il: Frömmigkeit. 

13. I: Religion; Il: Frömmigkeit. 

14. I: “external interests, experience, and science.” 

15. I: “purify my heart.” 

16. I-III: Religion. 

17. 1 Cor. 1:23. 

18. I: “wretchedly empiricistic.” 

19. Erbfeind des Staates—in current discourse this could have meant 
tyranny, or more specifically Roman Christianity. 

20. I: des Universums—here primarily human society; elsewhere 
the total world, especially God acting in and through the world, 
viewed with respect to man. The allusion here is to the French 
Revolution and its aftermath. 

21. Empfindungen. See ch. II, note 30. Here “interpretations” 
translates Vorstellungen, which refers to various sorts of representations 
and ideas of what people experience. 

22. I: Universum. This term was usually dropped in II and rep'aced 
by Welt, All, Weltall, or other terms. (See editor’s Introduction, 
p. 23.) Only the more significant instances are indicated in the 
footnotes here. A major reason for this change was that another use 
had become popular through Schelling’s writings. In I, its meaning 
was also more obscure than necessary. Finally, he usually attempted 
to Germanize Latin terms used in I. 
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23. I: “rational Christianity.” 

24. Sentence completely new in II. The previous four sentences 
were also totally rewritten in II. None of the five was revised in 
III. Much of the next two paragraphs were also rewritten in II, with 
slight revisions in III. 

25. The last three sentences were added in II. 

26. Sisyphus (Webster): “a legendary king of Corinth condemned 
to roll a heavy stone up a steep hill in Hades only to have it roll 
down again as it nears the top.” 

27. A new theme in II. Much of this paragraph was reworked in 
II and III. 

28. Added in III. 

29. The last two sentences were new in II. The following two 
were added in III. 

30. I: Universum; II-III: Weltall. Details of the next paragraph 
were considerably reworked in both II and III, but the essential 
points remain the same. The remainder of the address was revised 
only in small details. 

31. Wohlbefinden—primarily physical health and prosperity. 


CHAPTER II: THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION 


1. As indicated in each place, numerous alterations and additions 
were made to this address in 1806; some were extensive, amounting 
to a complete rewriting of about half the original text. Considerable 
editing was also done in 1821, though only one change was of para- 
graph length—the ending. In Piinjer there are some 254 changes in II, 
many from several lines to several pages in length, and some 653 in 
III. Nevertheless the detailed outline, basic theses, and use of major 
terms remained largely the same. The first edition was simpler than 
the later ones. It was occasionally somewhat more forthright in address, 
less guarded in attack. But it was also far less precise and clear. 

2. This story about Simonides of Ceos (ca. 556-469 B.C.) comes 
from Cicero’s The Nature of the Gods (1.22). Simonides had told his 
questioner, the despot Hiero, that the longer he thought about the 
question the more “obscure” it became. Cicero decided he had “de- 
spaired of the true answer because so many subtle definitions occurred to 
him that he could not decide among them” (Loeb Classical Library, 
Lyra Graeca, vol. II, pp. 262f.). 

3. The next two paragraphs were largely rewritten in IJ, with no 
great change. The following crucial section of eight paragraphs was 
considerably altered and expanded in II, though presenting the same 
general distinctions. Only a few minor changes were made in III. This 
pattern of revision is typical of much of this second address, as succeed- 
ing notes will indicate. 

4. In I, the discussion here centered on metaphysics and morals, 
both of which have the same intended object: “the Universum and 
the relationship of man to it.” Both they and religion, said Schleier- 
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macher, should be differentiated from each other, so that they must 
“treat the same material in quite a different way, express or deal with 
a different relationship of man to that material, and have a different 
aim or mode of procedure.” By metaphysics he then especially meant 
“transcendental philosophy,” which “breaks the universe into classes . . . 
and spins the reality of the world and its laws out of itself.” By morals 
he meant that which “develops a system of duties out of man’s nature 
and circumstances in the universe” (Piinjer, 35-37). 

5. The poet is Friedrich von Schiller (1759-1805). The reference 
is to the last line of the Prologue to his dramatic trilogy Wallenstein 
recited at the reopening of the theater in Weimar on October 12, 1798: 
“Ernst ist das Leben, heiter ist die Kunst.” This was the first perfor- 
mance of the first part, Wallensteins Lager (Schillers sdmmiliche 
Schriften, 12. Teil, Stuttgart 1872, p. 10). 

6. Compare the sole biblical reference to a “flaming sword,” in 
Gen. 3:24. When God had driven man out of the garden, he put to the 
east of Eden the cherubim and “a flaming sword which turned every 
way, to guard the way to the tree of life.” 

4. Sentence added in III. 

8. The discussion in I was of “metaphysics” and “morals” only, 
but with the same scope of inclusion. The two were not called 
“sciences” in I. 

g. II: “Or if that will not do, then it describes the nature of man 
and of his relations to the universe as determined by the nature of 
things.” 

10. II: “your philosophy.” 

11. For the most part, the next two paragraphs are retained from 
I. No paragraph in this second address has remained unrevised. 

12. Until the final pages of this address, from here on II takes over 
almost entirely perhaps three times the earlier text in length. 

13. Parenthetical statement added in III. 

14. Sentence added in III. 

15. II: “perception” (Wahrnehmung); III: “consciousness” (Be- 
wusstsein), 

£6. 11: “a seeing.” 

17. I: “speculation.” In all this section, only the rest of this para- 
graph remains from I, where he had already stated: “The essence of 
religion is neither thinking nor conduct, but perspectivity and feeling” 
(Anschauung und Gefühl; Pinjer, 46). 

18. In I, reference is made here to the legend of Prometheus. 

1g. Sentence added in III. 

20. Literally “manes,” in Roman custom a polite term relating to 
“the dear departed.” Virtually the entire paragraph is retained from 
I. It appears to have been written, at least in part, against Fichte. 

21. Although he often made references to actual “experience,” 
Schleiermacher seldom used the technical terms for “experience” 
(Erfahrung, Erlebnis) in this work. It is added in translation here. 
The verb erleben makes a rare appearance just below. Furthermore, 
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in the first edition he did refer to “particular perspectives and feelings” 
as “immediate experiences of the existence and action of the universe.” 
So there is some precedent. Note, however, that these experiences are 
called “immediate” and “particular.” They are not like a theoretical 
concept or a large section of one’s biography (see note 96, p. 359 here). 
Occasionally “experience” has had to be used in translation to fill in 
an otherwise awkward space, as here, or as an alternative to “emotion.” 
The later term has often erroneously been used as a direct counterpart 
to Erregung or Bewegung, which ordinarily have very different, much 
broader connotations in his usage. (See index.) 

22. II: “this consciousness.” The term “‘self-consciousness’’ is every- 
where new in III, although it appears several times in the Soliloquies 
text of 1800 (revised editions: 1810, 1822; E. T.: H. L. Friess, Chicago: 
Open Court, 1926). 

23. Empfindung (see note 30 below). 

24. H: Universum, as in the same context in I. 

25. Entire parenthetical clause added in III. 

26. Virtually all the poetic imagery contained in the next two 
paragraphs was in I, expressed in the first person singular. The passage 
was moved back in II, with occasional changes of expression. In III, 
all revisions were very minor, except one noted below (Pinjer, 55-56, 
77-80). 

27. Sentence added in ITI. 

28. Plato, Meno, Phaedo—an allusion not made in I. 

29. Il: Universum; III: All. 

30. Empfindungen. On page 86 here this key term is used in an 
even broader sense, referring to “the capacity for sentience”—sensing, 
of both the more empirical and the more cognitive kinds. In the 
succeeding paragraph there, “conception” translates Empfängnis (as 
in “the immaculate conception”), which reflects the same basic sense 
of receptivity in Schleiermacher’s usage. Thus in other works he some- 
times interchanged Receptivität with Empfänglichkeit, in contrast with 
Spontaneität and Selbsitätigkeit respectively. 

31. In II, the next three paragraphs were moved back from a much 
later passage in I which directly followed that pointed out in note 26 
above. Numerous minor alterations were made in both II and III to 
fit them into context (Piinjer, 59, 80). 

32. Erfahrungen (see notes 21 and 96 here). 

33. I: Anschauung; II: Gefühl. With minor changes, the entire 
paragraph is from I, except for the last two sentences (added in IH). 

34. Des Leidens empfanglich: the susceptibility of being acted 
upon, versus the capacity to act (Tun). In other works this pair is 
sometimes made roughly equivalent to Empfdnglichkeit and Selbst- 
tätigkeit, the latter referring to the capacity to act of oneself, to make 
an effect. (See note 30 above.) 

35. Religiositdt: one’s religious orientations and dispositions. See 
note 21 here regarding the translation “religious experience.” 

36. The rest of this paragraph remains unchanged from I. 
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37. I (parenthetically): “You know that this is the sole ‘infinity’ 
of speculative thought.” 

38. Beginning here, this and the next four paragraphs return to I, 
with few changes. 

39. I: “philosophy.” 

40. I: “Sometimes over morals, over metaphysics always. . .”” 

41. Sentence added in II. 

42. I-II: “to open the eyes of those whose capacity for gaining 
perspective on the universe is still undeveloped.” 

43. I-II: “all finitude.” 

44. I: “Only when the drive to perceive is directed toward the 
infinite .. .” 

45- The last two clauses were added in III. 

46. The following excerpts from I, in a rough metaphorical way, 
indicate something of the structural relation between perspectivity 
and feeling (Anschauung und Gefühl) presupposed also in the later 
editions where it was augmented by his more developed theory of 
religious self-consciousness. “Finally, in order to fill out the general 
picture of religion I remind you that every perspective is naturally 
bound together with some feeling. Your organs mediate the connection 
between the object and yourselves. To reveal its existence to you that 
same influx of the object must arouse those organs in various ways and 
occasion a change in your inner consciousness. The resultant feeling, 
which you have probably often scarcely been aware of, can in some 
cases grow to such strength that you forget the object and even your- 
selves. Your entire nervous system can become so overwhelmed by it 
that for a long time the sensation you experience completely dominates, 
its aftermath continuing still longer, so that it blocks the effect of other 
impressions. But the fact that an action has taken place within you, 
that the spontaneous response of your spirit has been set in motion, 
you would not merely attribute to the influences of external objects, 
would you? You would agree, then, that that action within you lies 
far beyond the power of even the strongest feeling and must therefore 
have quite a different source within you. So it is with religion. The 
same actions by which the universe reveals itself to you in finite 
experience also bring it into a new relationship with your spirit and 
intelligence. If you gain perspective on it, then you must necessarily 
be gripped by various feelings. Except that in religion it is another 
and firmer relationship between perspectivity and feeling which ob- 
tains, so that one’s perspective is never so preponderate that feeling 
is virtually dissolved. On the contrary, isn’t it a miracle when the eternal 
world works upon the organs of our spirit just as the sun does upon 
our eyes—when it blends with us so thoroughly that not only does all 
else disappear in a given instant but long afterward all objects that we 
observe are etched with the figure we have seen and are bathed with its 
glow? So it is that the special way in which the universe presents itself 
to you in your gaining of perspective makes up the distinctive char- 
acter of your own individual religion, and likewise the strength of 
the corresponding feelings determines the degree of your religiosity. 
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. .. Do not suppose that religious perspectives and feelings may ever 
be so fundamentally divorced, even in the very first action of the spirit, 
as we must unfortunately make them here for purposes of reflection. 
Perspectivity without feeling is nothing and can have neither the right 
origination nor the right force. Feeling without perspectivity is also 
nothing. Both only exist because and insofar as they are fundamentally 
one and undivided” (Piinjer, 69-70, 77). 

47. Beschauung, in this context more like blank staring than reflec- 
tive contemplation, for which the usual word here is Betrachtung. 
Schleiermacher, in effect, devoted an entire book to the subject in his 
Soliloquies of 1800. 

48. Clause added in III. 

49. The rest of the paragraph is from I, with very slight revision. 

59. The allusion is probably to contemporary hymns and to the 
temptation story. See Mark 1:13 (Matt. 4:11); Luke 4:10; and Ps. 
91:11-12. 

51. I: “of the Universum.” 

52. II: “only arise among the irreligious.” 

53. Gymnastik des Gefühls. 

54. Gen. 1:28; 2:15; Ps. 8:3-8. 

55. In I: the Roman gods Jupiter, Vulcan, Vesta, Neptune, Mars, 
Aesculapius, and Apollo, respectively—all the same gods except for 
Roman adaptations of their myths. In Greek mythology Asclepius was 
reputed to be the founder of medicine; his two sons, Podaleirius and 
Machaon, were the physicians attending the Greeks at the seige of Troy 
(see Robert Graves, The Greek Myths, Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1955, §50). Schleiermacher probably meant “sons of Ares” (Mars) in a 
derivative sense: those who go to war (against the elements) and take 
physicians with them. Of the various progeny attributed to Ares, 
Meleager was an almost invulnerable fighter, however, and Oenomaus 
an almost invincible charioteer (see Graves, §§80, 109). Alone among 
the great Olympians, Hestia, goddess of the hearth, never took part in 
wars or disputes (see Graves, §20). Schleiermacher would have favored 
her; his original reference, however, is to the Roman myth of Vesta, 
who spurned the advances of both Neptune and Apollo and resolved 
to remain single. The other reference is to the shield Vulcan forged 
for Achilles during the Trojan War, so strong Aeneas’ spear could not 
pierce it (Iliad, Books 18-20). 

56. Omitted from I: “as Prometheus has taught us.” 

57. LII: “our.” 

58. 1 John 4:18. Schleiermacher’s note 14 to ch. V also stresses this 
point. Except for the single revision noted, this sentence was retained 
from I, while all that surrounded it was completely rewritten. 

59. Parenthetical remark added in III. 

60. From this point on, through the following two paragraphs, the 
text is almost completely from I. 

61. A partial quotation of Matt. 6:28. 

62. In II-III the question and answer is actually a statement re- 
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placing the following in I: “All mere individuality is but an empty 
name.” 

63. These final two sentences are intact from I. Almost all the 
remainder of this address is also from I. Significant exceptions are 
noted below. 

64. Schleiermacher’s Soliloquies as a whole are highly relevant 
to this section. See especially pp. 10 and 16-18 (and revisions). 

65. I-II: “to gain perspective on the world.” 

66. This and the first two sentences of the next paragraph were 
added in H. 

67. In English this popular addage comes from the King James 
Version. Schleiermacher’s interpretation of its source is partially ex- 
pressed in the Revised Standard Version of 2 Tim. 2:20-21: “In a 
great house there are not only vessels of gold and silver but also of 
wood and earthenware, and some for noble use, some for ignoble. 
If any one purifies himself from what is ignoble, then he will be a 
vessel for noble use, consecrated and useful to the master of the house, 
ready for any good work.” 

68. I-II: des Universums; III: der Gesammtwirkung des Ganzen. 

69. I-II: “creating itself.” The intent of this entire passage is only 
clear in the light of what is said throughout this book about the 
eternal creative and redemptive action of deity within the whole of 
humanity. Humanity is not regarded to be a category separable from 
an understanding of this revelatory and inspiring divine action in any 
of the editions. 

70. In II, the next paragraph was moved back from its position in 
I, and revised; in the three places indicated statements were added in 
III as well. 

“1. Clause about “individuality” added in III. 

42. Last three sentences inserted in III. 

73. Clause added in III. 

44. This and the next five sentences were added in II. 

75. Sentence added in III. 

“6. The first two sentences of the next paragraph were added in 
II; the rest was moved back, as was most of the succeeding two para- 
graphs, from a later passage in I (Piinjer, 101-102, 109-110). ; 

77. Mitgefühl, for Schleiermacher normally something more uni- 
versal in shared experience than the ordinary senses of the word— 
sympathy and compassion—denote. ; 

78. The preceding three sentences come from II, with careful 
sharpening in ITI. 

49. See Schleiermacher’s note 14 for commentary on this paragraph. 
The next paragraph comprises a revision of this summary statement 
in I: “The highest occupation of religion is to join the various mo- 
ments of humanity together so as to discern out of their common course 
that Spirit in whom the whole finds its direction. In the strictest sense, 
history is religion’s highest object. Religion rises and ends with history” 
(Piinjer, 102). 

80. I-II: “the highest object of religion.” 
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81. II: “the greatest and most general action of the Universum.” 

82. Now, for several paragraphs, the text is resumed from I, with 
very few revisions. All the particularly significant revisions are noted. 

83. The last two sentences were added in II. The original in I: 
“It is in the area of history, therefore, that the highest, most sublime 
perspectives of religion lie.” 

84. This sentence is an expansion in II and III from the following 
in I: “In this perspective you may view all mortal generations and 
peoples as we did with respect to individual men.” 

85. I, after the colon simply: “religion,” which was likewise the 
subject of the next sentence. 

86.. I-11: “of humanity”, III: literally, “of the spirit.” 

87. I-II: “perspectives of religion on the regions of nature and 
humanity.” 

88. The remainder of this paragraph is a careful revision in II of 
one of equal length and import in I, which read in part as follows: 
“. .. religion is only a bridge between the individual and the One, a 
rest stop on our way to the infinite; and yet a higher character must 
be found in a man than his humanity alone if we are to see the direct 
relation of his life to the universe. All religion strives for such an 
intimation [Ahnung—a favored concept not so much of Schleiermacher 
as of his contemporary Jakob Friedrich Fries and later of Rudolf Otto; 
see index] of something outside and beyond humanity .. .” As it stood, 
this passage appears to have been somewhat out of balance with other 
characterizations of the nature of religion in J, or could at least have 
led to unnecessary misunderstanding of his actual meaning. 

89. I: “religious perspectives” (Anschauungen)—an excellent ex- 
ample of the regular practice in II and III of replacing the word with 
others wherever other than its primary religious reference is intended. 
Here Schleiermacher refers to the particular experiences elicited by 
our awareness of physical and of human nature. 

go. The next four sentences were inserted in II. 

g1. I: “religion.” 

g2. In I-II, the last two sentences read: “The moral world is not 
the universe for religion. Therefore, what is exclusively admissable 
in the moral world provides no real perspective on the universe at all.” 
Up to the next note, almost the entire text remains from I, with 
numerous minor alterations in I and III. 

93. The remainder of this paragraph was added in II, partly in 
exchange for the following in I: “Some are simply abstract expressions 
for religious perspectives (Anschauungen). Others represent free re- 
flection concerning the original dispositions of religious sense; they 
comprise what results there are from comparing the religious with the 
common view of things.” This earlier passage clarifies what sort of 
comparisons he has in mind. The “common” view is whatever is not 
religious: all that he has distinguished from religious perspective and 
feeling in earlier parts of this address. Two levels of concept forma- 
tion are presupposed in both passages: (a) basic concepts drawn 
for reflective purposes from inner perspective and feeling, from im- 
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mediate experience (on the order of what post-Kantians variously 
called “empirical” or “sensible” or “experiential” concepts, here the 
latter: Erfahrungsbegriffe); and (b) doctrinal and dogmatic concepts 
(on the order of what post-Kantians called concepts of “understanding” 
or “reason’’—abstract, general, relatively formal propositions). 

94. For further clarification see The Christian Faith (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1928). Especially because of the wide extension Schlei- 
ermacher gives to the term “miracle” and others to be indicated here, 
it would be a serious mistake to consult only those passages which 
mention the terms. It is nevertheless instructive to do this, and so the 
following major passages are noted for each. “Miracle”: CF §§14:P.S.; 
Aj Ooo eros 4; 1243: Revelation: CPISSTo: E.S; 037 47:1 in- 
spiration”: CF §§14:P.S.; 103:2, 446; 130. “Prophecy”: CF §§14:P.S.; 
103. 

on I: “Every new and original perspective on the universe.” Ex- 
cept for the final sentence, the rest of this paragraph was new in II. 

96. Erfahrenes. The German “erfahren, Erfahrung” and the English 
“experience” closely follow the same etymological rootage: ex + the 
Greek meodw (“pass through”) and Sanscrit pi-parmi (“conduct”) to 
the Latin experior (“try,” “undergo,” etc.). Thus the periius is the one 
who has “fared” through particular trials of his powers and has emerged 
an “expert.” He has to have learned for himself—‘experienced”—what 
he knows or feels. But, as here, he may also experience something to 
be alien and external to what he knows or feels for himse'f. It may be 
said that dogma and doctrine are grounded in both, but Schleiermacher 
typically stresses “inner experience” (e.g. CF §13:2, 67; §100:3, 428f.). 
See note 21 above. 

97. I: “Inspiration (Eingebung) is the religious term for freedom. 
Every free action which becomes a religious deed, every rendering of 
religious perspective, every expression of feeling which really com- 
municates so that the perspective on the universe involved is trans- 
mitted to others as well, happens by inspiration. This is true because 
in this way the event has been an action of the universe through one 
man upon other men.” a 

98. I: “All religious feelings are supernatural, for they are religious 
only insofar as they are immediately affected by the universe. Whether 
they are religious in a given person he alone can best decide.” Up to 
the next note the text is almost entirely from I, with numerous minor 
changes in IJ and III. i l 

99. The next three paragraphs were redrafted in II, with some 
slight alterations in III. 

100. Sentence added in III. 

101. These last two sentences were added in ITI. 

102. The phrase “as the revelation of God” was added in IIT. With 
only few exceptions, which will be indicated, the remainder of this 
address was completely redrafted in II, with further notable changes 
in III. The major difference lies in the much longer, more precise 
text, and in his aim of speaking to a different audience here than he 
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103. The last three sentences were substituted in III for the fol- 
lowing in II: “That way of having God in consciousness is neither the 
idea of God nor the feeling of God. Since it is a mere concept it is for 
religion something quite subordinate.” 

104. Up to this point the original discussion on “God” was rather 
different in I. It began with the statement: “For me ‘deity’ cannot be 
other than a particular way of expressing religious perspective (eine 
einzelne religiöse Anschauungsart), from which the others are as fully 
independent as they are from each other. So from my standpoint and 
according to my conception of faith, already known to you, the asser- 
tion ‘no God, no religion’ cannot be upheld.” Then he proceeded to 
consider several current definitions of deity, as follows, noting that 
“the greatest diversity” is to be found here and that the existence of 
religion does not rest on any of them: “Apparently, God is simply 
identical with the genius of humanity for most people. Man is the 
image of their God; humanity is all to them, and they fix the being 
and attitudes of their God according to their own experience and 
authority. I have stated clearly enough already, however, that humanity 
is not my all, that religion in my view strives toward a Universum 
of which it is only a infinitesimally small part, only a particular and 
transitory form. Can a God who is only the genius of humanity be the 
highest object of my religion, then? Some minds may view the matter 
more poetically, of course, and I maintain that those people stand 
higher whose God is an Individuum entirely distinct from humanity, 
a one-member class. And if they show me the revelations by which they 
know of such a God—one or more, for I despise nothing in religion 
so much as the misuse of numbers—then this God will be for me a very 
desirable discovery, and no doubt I shall catch an awareness of more 
than one from such a revelation. But I am seeking to comprehend still 
more classes, above and beyond humanity, so that each class is, with its 
Individuum, subordinated to the Universum. In this sense, then, can 
the word ‘God’ refer to anything other than a particularized perspec- 
tive? If this is the case, then the concept arrived at may be a rather 
unfinished concept of God. Therefore let’s move to the highest con- 
cept, to that of a supreme being, of a Spirit of the Universum which 
rules it with freedom and intelligence. Religion, we find, is not depen- 
dent upon this idea either. To have religion means to gain perspective 
on the Universum; and on the way you perceive it, on the motivating 
principle which you find in its actions, rests the value of your religion. 
Surely, then, you can’t deny that the ideas of God we find variously 
conform to every sort of perspective a man can have on the Universum. 
If you agree this is so, then you must also admit that a religion with- 
out ‘God’ can be better than another with ‘God’ ” (Pünjer, 121-125). 
The remainder of his discussion here remains closer to the original. 

105. The next two sentences are largely from I. The next two 
paragraphs also follow I fairly closely, despite total redrafting in II. 

106. Sentence added in III. 

107. II: “feeling for the universe.” 

108. Clause added in III. 
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109. I: Universum. This initial sentence is otherwise from I. The 
rest of the paragraph expands in II and again in III upon two short 
sentences in I. 

110. Sentence retained from I. The reference is to the twelve major 
gods of Greek mythology, who were thought to dwell on Mount 
Olympus. In De Rerum Natura the Epicurean, T. Lucretius Carus 
(91-51 B.C.), sought to replace the ancient’s terror of the gods with a 
calm, self-confident, rational affirmation of the natural order—of 
“the infinite All”—in which the gods themselves are only a part. For 
Lucretius, originally all was simply “atoms and the void.” 

111. The rest of this paragraph and—most unusually—the whole of 
the succeeding paragraph, was added in III. 

112. This is a mixed paragraph. With minor changes, the first three 
sentences are from I, the next from III, the rest from II with numerous 
alterations in IH. The same process goes on to the end of the address. 

113. Paragraph to this point was added in III. The next three 
sentences are largely from II. 

114. Last dependent clause was added in II; the first part remains 
from I. 

115. The rest of the paragraph is from III. The following discussion 
on immortality remains virtually intact from I. 

116. I: “gain perspective on the Universum.” 

117. I: “the Universum.” 

118. From Luke g:24, in reverse order; compare Matt. 16:25 and 
Mark 8:34. 

119. I: Individualität; II-III: Persönlichkeit. In this context the 
two mean the same, as indicated: limited, merely individual personality. 
This does not entail giving up one’s free selfhood. Compare the dis- 
cussions on death and immortality in Soliloquies, pp. 22-25, 86-88. 

120. Afier this sentence, each edition had a different ending. That 
in III is a considerably clearer expansion of the overly brief, obscure 
endings in both I and II. The final sentence remained from I. 


CHAPTER III: THE CULTIVATION OF RELIGION 


1. Die Bildung zur Religion. The noun Bildung is very suggestively 
ambiguous—meaning “culture” and “education,” “formation,” ‘“devel- 
opment,” and “organization,” as well as “cultivation.” Schleiermacher 
makes the most of this ambiguity throughout his writings. The term 
Organisation (versus Mechanismus) used here is thus closely related. 
Forms of the verb root bilden likewise require quite varied translations 
in different contexts, but this creates no difficulty if it is remembered 
that Bildung is the chief concept of the address, carrying with it all the 
rich diversity of connotation which belongs to it in ordinary usage and 
presenting his own special connection of them all. Merely to anbilden, 
by contrast, lies in another realm entirely—that of instruction and 
impartation. To ausbilden—to cultivate from within outward or to 
improve from onc state of existence to another—is very much in accord 
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with the basic theses being set forth here. Similarly, merely to nach- 
bilden—imitate or reproduce—is to form “after” another person or 
object, while to einbilden—to imagine—is to create, go “into” things. 

2. Only parts of two paragraphs in this address were redrafted in 
II or III. In all, some 186 changes were made in II, some 215 in III, 
as recorded in Piinjer. Very few of these amounted to more than a 
word or phrase. Only 46 involve more than one line, many of these 
being only parts of sentences. 

3. I: “for perceiving the infinite.” The motif of serene contem- 
plation runs through the entire Soliloquies. On his response to revolu- 
tion there see pp. 62f., 75. 

4. On the relation of language, selfhood, and morality see Solilo- 
quies, pp. 64-68. 

p. I-II: des Geistes; III: des Verstandes, a reminder that Schleier- 
macher almost never uses Geist in the narrower sense of mind or 
intellect here. His is the broader sense, which is usually assumed by 
Gemiith in his usage and thus includes the inmost heart of man. Thus 
the word “spirit” usually translates Gemiith in this book. 

6. I-II: “mere shadows of our perspectives and feelings.” The rest 
of this paragraph was redrafted in III. 

4. Insichergriffensein. 

8. I: “when religious perspectives are depicted for them in strong 
colors.” 

g. Mittelpunkt: center, focal point—an important concept for the 
rest of the book. See index. 

10. Phrase added in III. A major theme of Soliloquies is the recog- 
nition that limitation and communal contexts always accompany per- 
sonal freedom (see pp. 18f., 24, 36f., 59, 70-77). 

11. Words after “sense” added in III. 

12. III: Universum; III: Urwesen. Unlike the previous two ad- 
dresses, this one often retains Universum as the term for “universe,” pre- 
sumably on the assumption that by now the reader will have had ample 
opportunity to understand what is meant by it. 

13. In earlier editions, what IJI replaces in the next three sen- 
tences read as follows. I: “Thus through fiction the ground would 
certainly be laid early enough for the usurpations of metaphysics over 
religion, but a man would still be left more to himself.” II: “Thus 
through fiction the occasion would certainly be given early enough 
for dogmatically establishing these and similar things in religion, and 
in a misleading fashion, but a man would still be left more to himself.” 

14. Compare Soliloquies, p. 60. That whole volume presents his 
alternative view of education, as do his extensive lectures on the sub- 
ject: Pädagogik (SW III.g). On “idleness” see pp. 36 and 43 there. 
A similar critique of contemporary culture appears in ch. III, pp. 
50-56. 

15. Last two sentences added in II. Compare Soliloquies, pp. 588. 

16. I: “become a proper phenomenon for religion.” 

17. I: “a veritable glebae adscriptus,” i.e. a “clod” of a slave, of 
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ait bound to the soil and thus transferable with the ownership of 
and. 

18. I: “feelings will have been aroused which are not immediately 
religious yet are, as I might say, a schematism of religious feeling.” 

19. In I, explicit reference was made to Hufeland (Christoph 
Wilhelm von, 1762-1836), in allusion to his popular book Die Kunst 
das menschliche Leben zu verlängern (first ed. 1796; second revised 
ed. Jena, 1798), which ran to an eighth edition in 1860 and was 
translated into several languages (E.T.: The Art of Prolonging Life, 
in Friendly Counsel Series no. 38, London, 1874ff.). Hufeland was one 
of the foremost medical men of his time; in 1800 he became head doctor 
at Charity Hospital in Berlin, where Schleiermacher was chaplain, and 
he was later the king’s head physician and professor of medicine at 
the University of Berlin. 

20. I: Anschauung (perspectivity); II: Wahrnehmung. 

21. I: “the Universum.” Much of the Soliloquies also supplements 
this theme of self-examination or self-contemplation (see pp. 5f., 16, 
27f.). But there the emphasis is ethical not religious (also see p. 22). 

22. Compare Soliloquies, pp. 54f.; but he also exults over “the divine 
power of imagination” there (pp. 81f., 96). 

23. I: Anschauungen des Universums; II: Einwirkungen des Alls. 

24. Literally: was nicht Er ist. 

25. I: “The Universum.” 

26. I: “They have too little to gain perspective on.” 

27. LII: “the Universum.” 

28. I: “the paltry views of their upbringing.” Compare the discus- 
sion on outer-directed people in Soliloquies, pp. 51-53- 

29. I: Religion; II: Religiositat. 

30. In Soliloquies Schleiermacher demonstrates the importance of 
“free resolve” and its interpersonal setting for personal growth from 
his own life (pp. 28-34, 70f., 74£., 99-102). 

31. I: “dim presentiment of the Universum.” 

32. In I, the rest of the sentence read: “which is the tendency toward 
what is complete in itself, toward art and the works of art.” 

33. LII: “to attain religion.” 

4. The first two spheres are essential to the whole schematic of 
The Christian Faith (see §$30-31). On the relation between the two, 
in Soliloquies see ch. I, also pp. 47, 52f., 76, 81-88, and 102 on finding 
oneself through a richly varied encounter with the world. 

_ LII: “of self-annihilation.” In Soliloquies he marks this as a 
result of false self-contemplation (pp. 13f.). 

36. Kunstsinn. This entire paragraph was heavily redrafted in II. 
The section replaced from I read as follows: “If it were not out- 
rageous to wish to perform beyond one’s capacity, I should like to 
be able to gain a clear perspective on how artistic sensitivity passes 
over into religion on its very own, on how despite the quiet mood in 
which the spirit is immersed with each particular enjoyment there it 
can feel driven to advance toward the Universum. Why are those who 
have taken this way such reserved natures? I do not understand them, 
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and that is my sharpest limitation, the lacuna which I feel deep within 
my being. I respect this kind of sensitivity. I have resigned myself to not 
seeing it, but I believe in it: the possibility of the matter now stands 
clearly before my eyes, only as something which is to remain a mystery 
for me.” On the “twofold vocation of men” to self-development and 
art presupposed here see Soliloquies ch. II, especially pp. 34-37 (also 
19-20, 23-24, 55); the whole chapter echoes and supplements this 
discussion on sensitivity and love. The aspect of love is picked up in 
ch. IV here. 

37. I: “I have never really grasped this, however, and so this belief 
is directed more to the future than to the past or present.” 

38.2 Phrase added in IH. 

39. The preceding sentence and the present sentence to this point 
were new in II, replacing: “And in this way your ‘divine’ Plato aroused 
the most sacred mystical awareness.” The next sentence is also a con- 
siderable expansion in JI of the same basic notions about Plato stated 
in I. 

40. Sentence added in II. 

41. In I and II, there was no explicit supposition that religion might 
be freed first. 

42. I: Anschauung; II-III: Wahrnehmung und des Gefiihls. 

43. I: “to know himself not only as creature but as creator also.” 
Compare Soliloquies, p. 63. 

44. In I, the only prior mention of a goddess was of the one that 
inspired Plato. This is what he has been talking about ever since. It is 
the goddess “of creative art”—a phrase therefore added in translation. 

45. I: “the Universum.” 


CHAPTER IV: ASSOCIATION IN RELIGION 


1. Uber das Gesellige in der Religion oder über Kirche und 
Priesterthum. The key terms in this address, however. are Gemeinschaft 
(community) and Mittheilung (communication). Although in Piinjer’s 
edition 219 changes are listed here for II and 253 for III, substantively 
this address was the least changed of all—except for marked shifts con- 
tained in the explanatory notes, which in length comprise nearly half 
of all those prepared for the third edition. In the main text nearly all 
alterations are of only a single word or short phrase. A mere forty 
involve more than one line, most of these only parts of sentences. 
The few alterations of marked significance are noted below. 

2. I-II: Atmosphäre; III: gemeinsame Lebensluft. 

3. The two references to intellectual (geistige) life in this para- 
graph were added in III. 

4. Compare CF §6. 

5. I: Anschauungen; II-III: Wahrnehmungen. 

6. Sentence added in III. 

4. III: Universum. 
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8. I: “With no way of thinking or sensing in comparison with 
religion...” 

g. The next three sentences replace the following in I-II: “and 
that what he cannot directly attain he can at least perceive through 
some external medium.” 

10. Last three sentences added in II, with minor changes in III. 

11. In I, the remainder of the sentence read: “not to show that 
every means is to be mustered for the purpose of .. .” In II: “not to 
take all one possesses, all together, for the purpose of .. .” 

12. Phrase added in II. 

13. Allusion to Matt. 20:20-28. 

14. I: “his own perspective (Anschauung) as an object for the 
rest.” II: “his own God-stirred inner awareness as an object for the 
pest. 

ip. LII: “the Universum.” 

16. I: “the Universum.” 

17. Compare the discussions on music in Schleiermacher’s Christmas 
Eve, especially pp. 16, 31, 46-48. Religious community and communica- 
tion are also key themes throughout that book. 

18. I-iI: “imagination.” 

1g. I: “in individualizing the highest object of religion.” 

20. In I, the contrast here was drawn between “ideal” reflection 
and “the real.” 

21. In I, the specific reference was to chemically ordered masses, 
and the preceding phrase read: “will not form a wholly distinct 
Individuum.” 

22. I: “theists and pantheists.” 

23. Last two sentences added in II. See next paragraph. 

24. Sentence added in II. 

25. Clause added in II. 

26. I: “where the Anschauung des Universums.” 

27. I-II: Religion. 

28. III: das menschliche All; I-II: “What is at work here is the 
Universum.” 

29. I: “This is how they seek after religion”; II: “This is how 
they seek to attain to the higher feelings.” 

go. I: “that they now have religion itself.” 

31. I: “without either conception or perception (Anschauung) of.” 

32. I: Anschauungen; II-III: Ansichten. 

33. I: Individualität; II-III: Eigenthümlichkeit. 

34. I: Abstraktionen; II: Reflexionen; II: gemeingelienden Re- 
flexionen. 

35. I: Anschauungen; II-III: Erregungen. 

36. Clause added in III (“and .. .”). as 

37. 1: Anschauen und Fühlen; II-III: religiöser Wahrnehmungen und 
Gefühle. 

38. In I, the parenthetical expression read: “that is, really had 
true religion.” 

39. The latter alternative was added in III. 
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40. ILII: “It is itself something entirely irreligious.” 

41. 1: “religious virtuosos,” a term used a few times in I, for the 
more religiously mature members of the true church—apparently in 
rough anaiogy to experts in other fields, as in Brief Outline. 

42. I: Anschauung. 

3. The idea of consumption, as by corruption or fire, is very com- 
mon in the Old Testament—usually referring to the lonely, the faith- 
less, or the enemies of God. Here Schleiermacher points to the over- 
brimming impulse to share what one can scarcely keep to oneself 
without detriment to one’s original experience, perhaps also to the 
sense of impending judgment if one does not share. Both themes 
are commonly stated, and interwoven with deep psychological insight, 
throughout the New Testament Epistles. The biblical allusions in 
play here are thus too numerous and complex to mention. Use of a 
good concordance, however, will show the profound theological back- 
ground of such statements, which appear frequently throughout this 
book. 

44. I: “to the temple of religion.” 

45. Luke 19:39-40. 

46. Partial quotation from Acts 10:47; 11:17. 

47. In Schleiermacher’s system of doctrine this motif is carried in 
the section entitled “The Mutable Element Characteristic of the Church 
in Virtue of Its Coexistence with the World” (CF §§148-156). 

48. Aufenthalt, literally a stopping-off place but also a term some- 
times used for resorts and for special religious institutions such as 
the Brethren administered. 

49. “Perhaps” added in III. 

50. IIl: “instead of a devoted heart.” Compare Ps. 40:6-8; 50:7-15; 
51:17; and Isa. 1:10-20. 

51. “Almost” added in III. 

52. According to some Greek myths, by showing the head of the 
slain Gorgon Medusa, Perseus was able to turn people into stone. 
See Robert Graves, op. cit., §72.i,m,0. 

53- Sentence added in III. 

54. Final clause added in III (“but who...”). 

55. Final clause added in III (“but who . . .”). 

56. This whole passage strikes a hard blow against the magisterial 
form taken by the major churches of the Reformation but speaks 
especially to the German situation in Schleiermacher’s time. See 
Brief Outline §241 and §§324-326; also CF §105 and §§153-156, and the 
relevant sections in his Christian Ethics lectures (SW I.12, 217-290, 440- 
501 and passim) 

7. I: von der Anschauung des Endlichen zu der des Unendlichen; 
IL-III: von der Wahrnehmung des einzelnen und besonderen zu der 
des ganzen und unendlichen. 

58. I: “may be perceived.” 

5g. I: Anschauungen; II-III: Wahrnehmungen. 

60o. The allusion is to a popular interpretation of Paul’s rather 
different claim in 1 Cor. 9:22. 
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61. I: “a mystic, a naturalist theologian and a sacred artist at the 
same time, or both a deist and a pantheist.” 

62. Upon visiting Carthage in 157 B.c., Marcus Porcius Cato the 
Elder (234-149 B.C.) was impressed with that city’s potential threat to 
Rome. Thereafter he closed every speech he gave in the Senate with the 
words Carthago delenda est! “Carthage must be destroyed!” The de- 
sired event finally occurred during the Third Punic War, three years 
after his death. 

63. Gemeine. This whole position was soon revamped, having been 
grossly overstated in view of the stilted “community” life of churches 
and synodal organizations Schleiermacher knew and, as he states in 
the explanatory note, by virtue of his inexperience. It strains but does 
not necessarily contradict his conception of religious community, which 
requires genuine person-to-person communication no matter what 
the mediating structure. See CF §§121-125 on “the communication of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

64. LII: “is.” 

65. I: “only a part.” 

66. I-II: “It is a poor holdover from earlier times to split the 
church—even in this worst of all senses of the word.” 

67. Last clause added in III (“though ...”). 

68. I: “the Universum and listen for its utterances.” 

69. According to the Greek myth, Heracles’ foster-mother Hera 
had sent two serpents to destroy him in his bed. His twin Iphicles 
fell kicking and screaming to the floor as they approached, but Heracles 
strangled them in either hand. (See Graves, op. cit., §119.) 

yo. I-II: “smoothly.” The close connection of his twofold theme of 
love and joy in Christmas Eve with his developing doctrine of the 
Spirit is evident here. 

mi. LII: “the Universum.” 

72. Literally, “contents.” I: “the perspectives” (Anschauungen). 

73. Matt. 18:20. These final paragraphs remain virtually unaltered 
from I. 

74. An allusion to Eph. 4:7. Also see Eph. 1:7, 18; 2:7; and 3:8, 
14-19. 

$ 45. Brief Outline presents a similar picture for theology. 


CHAPTER V: THE RELIGIONS 


1. I: Anschauung des Universums; II: unmittelbarsten Gemein- 
schaft mit dem Universum. Of some 287 changes in II and some 342 
in IlI, as listed in Piinjer, only twenty were of sentence length or 
longer, only six of these being of paragraph size. The rest were nearly 
all single words or phrases. Many of these represent interesting de- 
velopments of usage or interpretation, and are noted accordingly. 

2. I-II: der Beschauer des Universums. 

g. I: “the idea of the inner.” 
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4. The allusion is to John 1; Phil. 2:5-11; Luke 2; and Mark 10:42- 


iF 5. Vielheit. In CF §§150-152 the Mehrheit of the “visible church” 
is similarly set “in relation to the unity of the invisible” as something 
“provisional.” Both contexts indicate that the multiplicity involved 
is qualitative. 

6. I: “While a man is finite, religion is infinite.” 

7. I: “who views the universe as a system.” 

8. After this initial sentence the paragraph was completely re- 
written in IJ, to replace the following in I: “In their multiplicity 
(Mehrheit) the churches are simply fragments of a single Individuum. 
This Individuum is completely defined for human understanding as 
a single thing, whose unity is only unattainable from a purely sense- 
oriented point of view. Whatever induced such fragments to regard 
themselves as separate individuals was simply a failure in understand- 
ing, which had to arise from the influence of some alien principle. 
Even for human understanding. however, religion is something in- 
finite and immeasurable by its very nature and concept.” 

9. There may be an oblique reference here to Anselm's Proslogium, 
where the distinction is made between God’s existing in the under- 
standing and in reality. His citation of the Proslogiwm, ch. XVIII 
and XXII, in CF §50, on the passionate search for the one indivisible 
being of God, is also highly relevant for this general context. 

10. LII: “the World Spirit.” 

11. LII: “from the eternally fruitful womb of the Universum.” 

12. Sentence added in III. 

13. “And the same word” added in III. 

14. I: “which eternal and infinite religion has necessarily to assume 
within finite, bounded existence.” 

15. I-II: “in which infinite religion must present itself in the finite.” 

16. In I, the rest of this paragraph read: “That is, every perspective 
on the infinite subsists completely in itself, being neither dependent 
upon nor necessarily leading to any other. These perspectives are 
endless in number. In themselves there is no reason at all why they 
should be related to another perspective in such-and-such a way and 
not otherwise, and yet each appears quite differently when seen from 
another vantage point or when related to another perspective.” In II: 
“That is, religion is the totality of all man’s relations to the deity in 
the universe, as he immediately feels that as his life. But wherever 
religion is to be found, whether in individuals or in large masses, all 
these relations must be included—otherwise this would be a broken and 
a crippled life. You would therefore be correct, in this respect, to 
speak of a single universal religion. All these relations cannot possibly 
come into being everywhere in the same way, however. Therefore 
you are also mistaken, indeed entirely so, because while this diversity 
of man’s relations to the deity can be immediately felt their unity can 
be known only in thought.” 

17. The first six sentences in the next paragraph were added in II 
and retained unchanged in III. The same position is taken on “posi- 
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tive” and “natural” religion in CF §10:P.S. (compare §6:P.S.) as in 
this address. 

18. Wahrnehmungen—here as elsewhere readily exchangeable with 
Anschauungen because it refers to discrete acts. 

1g. I: “of each Anschauung.” 

20. I-II: “completely.” 

21. I-II: “The same object is modified quite differently.” 

22. I-III: Anschauungen. 

23. I: Anschauungen; II-III: Wahrnehmungen. 

24. I: Anschauung; Il-I11: Verhdliniss—the term translated “rela- 
tion” or “relationship” in this address. 

25. I: Anschauungen; II-III: Wahrnehmungen. 

26. Sentence added in III. 

27. I: Anschauungen; II-III: Wahrnehmungen. 

28. I: Anschauungen; ILII: Wahrnehmungen. 

29. I-II: “the Universum.” 

go. I-III: Anschauungen. 

31. Parenthetical clause added in III. 

32. I-II: “of gaining perspective on the Universum.” 

33. Following ancient tradition, these are the three categories of 
quantity in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. In I: “the traditional 
schema again current today for dividing the concept of Anschauung.” 

34. In II, the rest of the paragraph replaced the following from I: 
“Particular perspectives do tend to have one character or the other, so 
that each definite form of religion relates to one of these types. But the 
special relation and situation of the various perspectives toward each 
other cannot be in any way determined through these types. So in this 
connection the schema leaves everything as indefinite and ambiguous 
as before.” 

35. The last two sentences replace the following from I: “By closer 
examination you too will see that no definite relation between several 
religious perspectives can be given through these modes of presenta- 
tion. Indeed, if the idea of a personal deity were itself a particular 
religious perspective then personalism would be a fully distinct form 
in each of the three types of religion, for all religious matter would be 
related to this one idea within it. But is this the way it is? Is the idea of 
a personal deity a particular perspective upon the universe, or a partic- 
ular expression of that perspective which some distinct finite entity en- 
genders in me? If so, then must pantheism, which is supposed to stand 
in antithesis to it, also be such a thing? And must there be for both 
certain distinct perceptions (Wahrnehmungen) from which they are 
created, and if so where do these ever show themselves? It would appear 
on this account that particular perspectives on religion must exist 
which are antithetical to each other; but this cannot be true. Therefore 
these two modes of presentation are not different perspectives on the 
universe at all. They are not elements of religion but different modes 
by which to think of the Universum, insofar as it is perceived in finite 
terms, as Individuum. The one mode of thinking attributes a distinct 
consciousness to the Universum. The other does not.” 
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36. I-II: Anschauung des Universums. 

37. I: “a particular Anschauung des Universums”; II: “some one of 
the great relationships of humanity im Universum.” These first five 
sentences were somewhat revised in H and III. 

38. I: “in relation to a Centralanschauung.” 

39. I: “depends on what Anschauung des Universums first grasps 
him with real vivacity.” The following paragraph was added in lI, 
and the four after that somewhat expanded. 

40. Last phrase added in IH (“or...”). 

41. The next two paragraphs were completely rewritten in II. 
In I, the much briefer discussion was organized on a distinction be- 
tween two aspects of the religious process: (a) the “objective” side, 
where “the first distinct religious view which presses upon one’s spirit 
with such effect that one’s responsiveness is immediately brought into 
vital relationship with the Universum and continues so from then on” 
becomes one’s Fundamentalanschauung, “in relation to which one views 
everything and it is predetermined in what form each element of 
religion must appear if he is to perceive it”; and (b) the “subjective” 
side, in which “one’s religiosity, in view of the infinite religious capacity 
of mankind, is brought into the world as an entirely new and unique 
Individuum”—which also remains “a distinct point” uniting the 
“before,” “now,” and “after” in one’s life. Subsequent additions in II 
reintroduced most of this into the discussion. 

42. The next paragraph was greatly expanded in II. 

43. I: “consciousness.” In terms of Schleiermacher’s theology this 
discussion points to the contrast between sin and grace (see CF §§62- 
64). 

PA J-II: “a part of infinite consciousness.” 

45. I-II: “to the Universum.” 

6. III: ewigen Urquell. I: “in his Anschauung des Universums”; 
IT: “in fellowship with the Universum.” To speak of the Spirit as “the 
fountain of life” alludes to Ps. 36:9 and Rev. 21:6. 

47. The reference is probably to the Spirit's revelation and search- 
ing out of God of which Paul speaks in 1 Cor. 2:9-10 and Rom. 8:27. 

48. “Feelings of Wehmuth’”—an untranslatable special term. See 
Schleiermacher’s note 14 to the second address and note 14 in this 
chapter for explanation. 

49. The two direct references to “the friends of natural religion” 
were added in III. 

50. I-II: Individuum. 

51. LH: “What if a man’s original Anschauung des Universums 
was not strong enough to become the focal point of his religion, about 
which all else within it moves?” 

52. I: Fanatismus; II-III: Schwärmerei. 

53- LII: lebendigen Anschauung; III: lebendigen Selbstbeschauung. 

54. The rest of the sentence and the two following sentences replace 
the following from I-II: “is not the result of a particular and distinct 
Anschauung des Universums in the finite.” 

55. I: “all these Anschauungen.” 
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56. I: Anschauungen. 

57. LII: Anschauung. 

58. Source not found. 

59. I: “way of perceiving the universe.” 

60. Phil. 2:7. 

61. Paragraph to here was added in III. Similar rules are set 
forth in Brief Outline. 

62. I-II: Grundanschauung; III: Grundverhdliniss. 

63. I-II: Anschauung. 

64. I: “element of religion.” 

65. I: “of systematic religion.” 

66. In III, a switch was made here from Judaismus to Judenthum, 
which was already used in I, and which serves to get away from the 
falsely intellectual view of a religion involved in calling it an “ism.” 
But no alternative word exists in English. 

67. I: “what is the Idee des Universums”; II: “what is the view of 
the Universum and of man’s being.” 

68. John 9:2, on the man born blind. This relates to the view that 
sickness was a punishment for sin and that punishment for the sins of 
parents could be laid upon their children. The question presupposes 
no further alternative. The answer cited is not exactly the one Jesus 
gave (“It was not that this man sinned, or his parents . . .”) but 
represents part of its meaning in context. (Compare Matt. 15:14; 
23:16-26; and Luke 13:2-3.) 

6g. I-II: “aspects of this perspective”; Ill: Grundbezichungen die- 
ser Empfindungsweise. 

wo. LII: “physical.” See CF §§57-61 and 164-169. 

71. For Schleiermacher’s extreme qualification of this thesis, see 
CF §§75-78. 

72. I-II: “moral.” 

7g. I-I: “the Spirit of the Universum.” 

4. I: “to gain perspective on the Universum”; II: “to enter into 
fellowship with the Universum.” 

75. For example in Eccles. 11:5 and Job 9:10-11, but notably in 
Job 36-42. Compare Eph. 3:14-21 among New Testament responses to 
this complaint. 

76. I: Anschauung. 

ny. Matt. 23:27-28. The tombs were whitewashed prior to Passover 
so pilgrims could avoid ritual uncleanness to be incurred by touching 
them. The seventh-century reformer Josiah had removed the bones 
from the tombs on the mount at Bethel and burned them (2 Kings 
23:16). 

78. I: “from the Universum.” 

ng. ILII: “the Universum.” 

80. Matt. 10:34. One of Schleiermacher’s most striking Christmas 
sermons is devoted to this text (ca. 1819, SW II.2, 69-84). 

81. Last clause added in II, referring to Matt. 10:35-39. 

82. I: Anschauungen und Gefühlen des Universums; 11: Wahrneh- 


mung und Gefiihl des Universums. 
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83. Wehmuth. See Schleiermacher’s explanatory notes 14 both here 
and in the second address. 

84. Idee—in Schleiermacher’s usage not an intellectual idea only 
but a paradigm and moving principle of life. eats 

85. The verb is zusammenhängen, a favorite term for cohesive, in- 
tegrative interconnectedness in life, nature, and other relations. The 
more specific expression of the “idea” in the next sentence was added 
in II. 

86. I-II: “the vital Anschauung des Universums”; III: das lebendige 
Mitgefühl für die geistige Welt. 

87. I: “the Universum.” 

88. I-II:-“the Universum.” 

89. Matt. 11:27. 

go. I: “of the singularity of his religiosity.” 

gi. J: “of the creative originality of his insight.” These two are the 
only changes made in this key sentence, both in 1806. All other changes 
of any significance in the section are also shown, indicating how mark- 
edly well-developed many of the chief elements in Schleiermacher’s 
Christology were already in 1798 and which new elements or refine- 
ments had come on the scene by 1806. The following paragraphs on 
Christ and the church were altered with unusual care over minor 
details in both II and III, but not in any markedly important respect 
except where noted. 

92. Sentence added in II. 

93. Parenthetical clause added in II. The theoretical interchange- 
ability of his doctrines of the person and work of Christ in Schleier- 
macher’s dogmatics is similarly complete (CF §93). 

94. The allusion is to Matt. 12:31. 

95. I: die Grundanschauung Christi. 

96. The following two sentences were added in II. 

97. I: Anschauungen. 

98. I: Grundanschauung. 

99. John 16:12-15. The final phrase was added in III (“even 
w). 

100, Next sentence added in IT. 

101. I: “other Anschauungen und Gefühle have been expressed as 
to their relation to the focal point of Christianity.” “And images” 
was added in ITI. 

102. The next two paragraphs were partially revised in II and HI, 
though without any essential change in meaning. 

103. 1 Cor. 15:28. Compare Eph. 1:23; 4:6. Also CF §$11, 91, 94, 
100, and 164 on the relation between Christ and God. 

104. III: “this power that draws us to the Universum.” 

105. The allusion is to Isa. 40:4. This speculation later comes 
under the category of “prophetic doctrine” (CF §§157-163). 

106. The last five words were added in III. 

107. I-II: “for the most distinctive aspects of its inmost perspective.” 

108. I: “the Universum.” 

109. I: Anschauung des Universums. 
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EPILOGUE 


1. This epilogue was added in 1806, in the midst of the Napoleonic 
struggle in Germany. Only twelve minor changes were made in 1821. 
The only one of significance is noted below. 

2. This is the only sentence added in III. 

3. John 20:29. 
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I. SUBJECTS AND TERMS 


Action, 50, 69, 75, 79, 81-82, 142- 
143, 309, 313, 355-356, 358; see 
Conduct 

All (the One and), 45, 65, 79, 147, 
151, 156, 158-159, 197, 202, 358, 
360-361, 363, 365 

Anschauung (perspective, perspec- 
tivity), general usage, 12, 15, 17, 
27, 47, 59, 82, 89, 97, 103, 125, 
133, 178-179, 188-189, 221, 255, 
302, 351, 354, 357, 363-364, 366; 
religious perspective, 10, 12, 21- 
24, 27, 51, 82-89, 114, 122, 125, 
129-130, 142-148, 254, 282, 284, 
293, 300, 303, 318, 321, 355-356, 
358-372; basic perspective of 
each religion, 303-304, 308, 314, 
320, 370, 372; see Gefühl 

Anxiety, 51, 118, 202 

Art (Kunst), 19, 39, 46, 69-71, 82- 
84, 104, 116, 119, 123, 139, 151, 
158-159, 179, 181, 185, 187-189, 
192, 197-203, 241-242, 253, 278, 
299, 337, 363-364; the aesthetic, 
artistic, Creative, 15, 19, 27, 43, 
75, 122, 168, 198-199, 201, 206; 
aestheticism, 20; technology, 
craft, 46, 54, 70-71, 84, 115, 137, 
234-235, 252, 340; art and re- 
ligion, 10, 19, 198, 200, 206, 246, 
303 

Asceticism, 107-110, 161, 245, 284 


Atheism, 37, 63, 153, 172 
Authority, 32, 166, 223, 269, 318, 


343-344 
Awe, see Reverence 


Being (Sein), 42-43, 79, 81, 84, 86, 
88, 90, 94, 96, 105, 121, 123, 147, 
151-152, 156, 158-159, 162, 172, 
177, 183, 187, 194, 226, 273, 285, 
316, 319, 368; see Highest, Su- 
preme being 

Bible (including references), 203, 
243-245, 247, 270, 318, 326, 332, 
334» 351, 353) 355-356, 361, 365- 
366, 368, 370-373; see Scriptures 

Bildung (culture, formation), 15, 
18, 27, 51, 54, 68, 74, 82, 110, 
114-115, 143, 145, 152, 168, 195, 
240, 245, 257, 265, 272, 292, 299, 
301, 303, 319, 322, 337, 340, 361; 
Bildung (personal education, 
cultivation, development), 21, 
43-44, 56, 58, 117, 149, ch. III 
passim, 206, 218, 249, 253, 270, 
278, 280, 282, 296-297, 329, 361 

Boundaries, see Limitations 

Brethren, Herrnhuter, 14, 37, 245, 
251, 350, 366 

Brief Outline on the Study of 
Theology, 20, 31, 66, 163, 248, 
257 324, 326, 330-331, $35, 345» 
366, 371 


Index 


Calling, vocation, 26, 41, 46-47, 51, 
59 139 227, 235» 238, 270, 341, 
364 

Center, see Mittelpunkt 

Christ, Jesus, 12, 25-26, 118, 172, 
185, 203, 244, 254, 263, 269, 306- 
307, 312, 314-318, 331, 333-334 
371-372; see Incarnation, Medi- 
ator 

Christian Faith, The, 20, 21, 24, 
31, 36, 38, 65-66, 157, 161, 163- 
172, 174, 205-206, 248-250, 254, 
325-326, 330-332, 334-335» 342, 
349-350, 359, 363, 366-372 

Christianity, 12, 15, 19-20, 25, 54, 
65, 96, 157, 160, 162-174, 206, 
244-245, 247-271, 292, 308-321, 
323-335» 337-341, 351-352; early 
Christianity, 203-204, 248, 250, 
254, 308-312, 317-318, 328; po- 
lemical nature of, 310-312, 324, 
326 

Christmas Eve, 18, 31, 169, 349, 
365, 367 

Church, 11, 13, 206, ch. IV passim, 
274-275, 292, 317-318, 324, 334 
338-344, 366-367; true church, 
triumphant, 217-243, 246-247, 
249, 251, 253-255, 258, 268-269, 
274; church union, unity, 254- 
255, 259-260, 274, 276, 323, 341, 
368; see Community, Evangeli- 
cal Church, Government, Greek 
churches, Roman Catholic, State 

Clergy, priests, 40, 46, 62-63, 101, 
145, 161, 201, 207, 213-217, 224- 
225, 228-229, 236-240, 247, 252- 
254, 256, 269-271, 342 

Coinherence, cohesion, connected- 
ness (Zusammenhang), 23, 42, 
56, 78, 95, 116-117, 126-127, 132, 
150, 163, 165, 171, 257, 284, 292, 
327, 342, 372 

Communication, sharing (Mittheil- 
ung), 10-11, 20, 21, 35, 46-47, 
50, 56, 85, 140-141, 161, 177, 
179, ch. IV passim, 274, 301, 310, 
317, 323» 364, 367; see Mediator 
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Community, fellowship (Gemein- 
schaft), 14, 18, 21, 47, 129, 158, 
164, 166, 183, 193, ch. IV passim, 
273, 275-276, 284, 288, 293, 301, 
316, 322-323, 332-333, 364, 367, 
371; see Love 

Concept (Begriff), 43, 45, 50, 76, 
83, 90-91, 96, 98, 140, 143, 161, 
163, 209-210, 282, 353; doctrinal, 
52, 140, 143, 165, 168, 254, 280, 
282-283, 285, 358-360, 368; of 
God, 148-153, 156 

Conception, idea, notion (Vorstell- 
ung), 115, 153, 156, 159, 174, 
180, 207, 284, 299, 351 

Conduct, action (Handlung), 10, 
69, 79-82, 88-89, 90, 102-110, 138, 
173-174, 180, 187, 318 

Confession, creeds, 204, 222, 2375 
256, 267, 269, 274 

Conscience, 18, 61 

Consciousness, general usage, 18, 
26, 42-43, 79, 83, 85-86, 88, 97, 
117, 143, 150-152, 197, 201, 220, 
233, 243, 287-288, 290, 306, 311, 
315-316, 324-325, 353-355» 369- 
370; of God, 79, 147, 156, 168, 
171-172, 212, 329, 360; of hu- 
mankind, 168-169, 175; religious, 
pious, 23-24, 84-87, 159, 218, 253, 
258, 283, 293, 296, 299, 303, 355; 
self-, 19-20, 86, 162, 168-169, 172, 
175, 333 (of Christ), 354; world-, 
19-20, 150, 171 

Contemplation (Betrachtung), 19, 
50, 56, 77-79, 104, 140, 159, 186, 
192, 199-200, 206, 241, 293, 301, 
314, 356, 362-363 

Conversion, 199, 215, 249-250, 327- 
329 

Conviction, 48, 143, 157, 177, 179; 
193, 333» 339 

Corruption, disease, sickness, mor- 
bidity, 205, 207, 232-233, 245, 
251, 253, 271, 278-279, 285, 292, 
300, 306, 308-312, 314, 316, 318- 
319, 321, 326, 339-340 

Critics of religion, 9, 12-13, 26-27, 
36, 39-40, 52, 54, 59, 110, 145, 
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153, 183, 191, 207-208, 225, 277, 


322, 336-337 
Culture, cultivation, see Bildung 


Death, 79, 89, 118, 124, 129, 132, 
155» 175, 190, 194, 309 

Deism, 286 

Deity (Gottheit), 18, 22-23, 39, 42, 
44, 57, 94-95, 111, 120-121, 128, 
141, 151, 153, 156, 171, 202, 239, 
242, 279, 281, 288, 294-295, 303, 
306, 308-309, 315; 318, 320-322, 
348, 357, 360, 368-369; see God 

Dependence, 125, 127, 133, 161- 
162,.208 

Development (Entwicklung), 180, 
224, 248, 280, 286-287, 293, 317, 
329; personal, see Bildung 

Devotion, 9, 39, 43, 49, 82, 114, 
119, 144, 221, 252, 271, 366 

Dialektik, 22, 77, 173, 349 

Dialogue, 10, 18, 25, 51, 211, 306 

Disciple, 84, 182, 203-204, 234-235, 
288, 316-317 

Distinctiveness (Eigenthiim- 
lichkeit), 77, 83, 187, 189; of in- 
dividuals, 35, 43, 45, 48, 96, 105, 
125, 234-235, 288-289, 314, 328- 
$29, 331, 365 (see Individuality); 
of religion, 68, 99, 105 (see Re- 
ligion, domain of); of religions, 
93, 96, 98, 276, 281, 286-288, 300, 
33 

Doctrine, dogma, 51, 53, 55, 57-58, 
73» 107, 140-143, 161, 165-166, 
180, 221, 223, 226, 245, 256, 260, 
334) 359, 362 

Dogmatics, 257-258, 327 

Doubt, 63, 328 

Duality, 25, 42 

Duty, 69-70, 231, 262, 353 


Earnestness, 69, 135 

Education, 122, 144, ch. III pas- 
sim, 231, 234, 253, 261-262, 266- 
267, 297-298, 311, 343, 362; see 
Bildung 

Enlightened, enlightenment, see 
Light 
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Essence (Wesen), general usage, 52, 
68, 77, 79, 83, 91, 98-99, 189, 202, 
205, 220, 244, 249, 252, 257, 265, 
278, 299, 307, 309, $13, 332, 339; 
of Christianity, 308-321, 331; of 
humanity, 43, 45 (see Humanity, 
Man); of religion or piety, 10- 
11, 21, 33, 62, 67-68, 75, 97, 99 
115, 139-140, 145, 153-154, 156, 
161, 163, 185, 239, 280, 312; of 
religious communities, 276, 280, 
282-283, 303 

Eternity, the eternal, 18, 39-40, 42, 
44-45, 49-50, 53, 56, 60, 78-79, 
83-84, 88, 100-101, 105, 115-116, 
118, 120-121, 124-125, 133, 147, 
151, 155-156, 159, 175-176, 194, 
198, 203, 213, 228, 241, 243, 273, 
279, 293, 306, 310-311, 315, 319, 
340, 355, 368, 370 

Ethics, ethical, 16, 18-20, 22, 72, 
75» 79-84, 105, 136, 168, 170, 202, 
204, 206, 254, 318, 331, 349, 363; 
see Morals 

Evangelical Church (in Germany), 
166, 256, 263, 268-271, 323; see 
Church, Germany, Protestant 

Evil, 25-26, 94, 138, 162, 308 

Existence (Sein, Dasein, Wesen, 
Existenz), 42, 48, 50, 82, 86-88, 
91, 102, 104, 109, 118-119, 122, 
125, 128-130, 145, 151, 154, 183, 
188-189, 209, 253, 276, 296, 299, 
313, 319, 334, 368; see Being 

Experience(s), 12, 40, 46, 48, 51, 
56, 58, 78, 85-86, go, 92, 95-96, 
99, 101, 112-113, 140, 142, 144, 
154, 161, 163, 169, 177, 181, 185, 
192, 197, 204, 209, 211-212, 219, 
221, 235, 243, 245, 251, 265, 268, 
270, 281, 284, 290, 293, 308, 310, 
ae 328, 334, 351, 353-354, 359, 
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Faith, 13, 39, 63, 69, 72-74, 46, 100, 
118, 143-145, 157, 165, 218, 238, 
248-250, 269-270, 279, 282, 289, 
298, 304, 310, 316, 320, 323-324, 
326, 330, 332-333, 343, 350, 360 
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Family, 240, 252, 266, 270, 343 

Fate, 49, 112, 128, 132, 135-136, 
159, 179 

Fear, 42, 52, 111-112, 114, 154, 167, 
175» 314, 332 

Feeling, see Gefühl 

Fellowship, see Community 

Fetishism, 150, 325-326; see Re- 
ligion, stages of 

Finite, 23, 42, 78-80, 83, 94, 101, 
106, 118, 123, 125, 138, 141, 146- 
147, 153, 157-158, 182-184, 197, 
272, 279, 293, 304, 306, 308, 311, 
313, 315+ 318, 320, 355, 366, 368, 
37° 

Freedom, 14, 18, 20, 49-50, 55, 80, 
97, 102, 142, 154, 174, 180-185, 
187, 205, 236-238, 240, 259-262, 
265, 269-271, 278, 280, 296, 317- 
318, 326, 331, 344, 35% 359-360, 
362; free resolve, 154, 182, 193, 
235, 256, 363; free spiritual 

ower, 35, 205 
Friendship, 273, 294 


Gefiihl (feeling), especially 10, 21- 
24, 27, 32, 79 83-94, 97, 99-100, 
104-105, 110, 119, 121, 130, 135» 
138, 140, 145-151, 153, 158-162, 
169-170, 188, 209, 281-284, 287, 
295, 300, 310-315, 317; 319) 332: 
354-356, 358-359; general usage, 
32-34, 47-50 55» 63, 117, 126, 
133-134, 140, 170, 175, 182, 192, 
218-219, 222, 236, 242, 266, 272, 
277, 295-296, 309, 329, 331, 364; 
specifically religious feeling(s), 
32, 39, 52, 79-80, 83-94, 97, 99- 
100, 103-110, 113-121, 127-130, 
132, 134-138, 140-148, 145-151, 
153, 158-162, 171, 175, 179, 181, 
189, 198, 201, 209, 212, 224, 239, 
252, 281-283, 286-287, 300, 310, 
313, 315-317, 319, 327; 332) 350% 
355-350, 358-360, 368; higher 
feeling(s), 46, 113-121, 127- 
130, 136-137, 169-170, 193, 220, 
226, 292, 365; in common 
(Mitgefühl), 128-129, 253, 315, 


377 


357, 372; and Anschauung (per- 
spectivity), 10, 21-24, 27, 8388, 
142, 282, 284, 293, 300, 318, 353- 
356, 358, 362, 365, 371-372 

Goals, aims, 182, 186-188, 
311; see Teleological 

God (Gott), 11, 13, 22-24, 45-46, 
48, 51, 63-65, 72-74, 78-79, 90, 
93-95» 142, 145-157, 159, 162-163, 
166, 171-176, 197, 210, 212, 216, 
254, 273, 298, 306-307, 310, 316, 
320, 322, 353, 359-360, 368, 370; 
the Father, 22, 118, 185, 316, 
320; Kingdom of, 25, 46, 57, 203, 
206, 211-212, 333, 347; the liv- 
ing God, 173, 175-176; see All, 
Deity, Eternity, Highest, Infin- 
ity, the infinite, Supreme being 

Godswthes 7; LON, 1ii-112) 11'7, 
132, 150-152, 166, 217, 305, 310, 
325, 356, 361 

Good, 127, 239, 242 

Government (civil), 40, 49, 60, 65, 
212, 228-236, 259, 323-324 (see 
Politics, State); government 
(church), 225, 236-240, 246-247, 
255-256, 268-270, 367; divine, 
334 

Grace, 142-143, 171, 329 

Greek churches, 64, 253, 256-257, 
339% 342 


232, 


Heart, see Inner 

Heresy, 101, 165-167, 288, 326, 330 

Highest, the, 46, 160, 193, 199, 
214, 229, 272, 303; see Supreme 
being 

History, historical, 10, 12, 20, 25, 
53, 123, 130-135, 178-179, 203, 
206, 215, 244, 262, 277, 284, 291, 
297; 301-303, 307, 310, 317, 319, 
321 339-331, 333-334 338, 357- 
35 

Holy, sacred, sanctified, 38-39, 41, 
46-47, 49-50, 52-53, 57: 59 61, 
87, 102, 112, 121, 130, 145, 181- 
182, 194, 210, 212-213, 238-242, 
269, 273, 280, 295, 303, 311, 313; 
322 


378 


Humanity, 10-11, 14-15, 18-19, 41, 
43, 45, 50, 100, 121-130, 133-135, 
178, 182, 202, 243, 277, 286, 308, 
320-321, 326, 357-358, 360; see 
Man 

Humility, 47, 83-84, 115, 128, 130, 
136, 201, 311, 314, 329, 332 

Hypocrisy, 36, 58-59, 109-110, 140, 
164 


Idea (Idee), 25, 65, 147, 159, 253, 
287, 307, 314-315, 317-319, 333, 
338, 367, 371-372 

Idealism, 24-25, 83-84, 199, 351 

Idolatry, 20, 148, 150, 152, 167, 
187, 327, 340 

Imagination, 11, 63, 70, 117, 124, 
152, 158-159, 173, 184-185, 192, 
212, 301, 307, 333, 363, 365 

Immediacy, 79, 99, 119, 141, 143, 
147, 156, 158-159, 164, 171, 173, 
189, 199, 258, 281, 295, 303, 354, 
359, 368 

Immortality, 48, 52-53, 60, 63, 128- 
129, 145, 154-157, 174-175, 190, 
243, 298, 361 

Incarnation, 273-274; see Christ 

Individuality, 20, 41-43, 94, 96-97, 
122-123, 126, 144-145, 197, 250, 
253, 273, 276, 280, 285, 287, 290- 
291, 295-296, 308, 357, 361, 365; 
Individuum, 360, 365, 368-370; 
see Distinctiveness 

Infinity, general usage, 45, 112, 
115, 122, 124, 199, 272, 285, 303, 
313, 321, 355; the infinite, 15, 
18, 50, 56, 79-80, 82-84, 93, 101- 
102, 111, 133, 188, 141, 153, 155, 
157-159, 162, 183-184, 190, 192, 
201-202, 213, 220, 226, 232, 234, 
240, 279, 293, 304, 306, 308, 311, 
313, 315, 319, 358, 362, 366, 368; 
infinity of religion, 99-100, 216, 
274, 288-289, 318, 370 

Inner, 22, 41, 46, 51, b7. 68, 62, 
64, 68, 82, 85, 91, 95-98, 101, 
105, 109-110, 120, 123, 125-126, 
130, 141, 148, 172, 175, 180-181, 
183, 185-187, 191-194, 199-200, 


Index 


212, 248-249, 270-271, 273-274, 
277, 279-280, 284, 290, 310-312, 
314, 327-331, 348, 355» 359 3673 
the heart, 46, 50, 60, 75, 119, 
130, 142, 147, 168, 194, 200, 206, 
210, 242, 256, 279, 295, 310, 312, 
314, 327, 351, 366; and outer, 
10-11, 17, 19, 21-22, 51-56, 75, 
98, 111, 119-120, 154, 170, 189, 
192, 194, 197, 202, 276, 280, 330, 
340, 349, 363 

Inspiration, 58, 124, 138, 140-143, 
171, 203, 222, 271, $11, 327, 355» 
359 

Integration, 11-12, 14, 48, 105, 
137-139 

Interest, 179, 189, 191, 231-232, 
236, 260, 278, 324, 330, 351 


Jesus, see Christ 

Jews, Judaism, 17, 164, 167, 174, 
204, 243, 305-308, 315, 326-327, 
330, 371 

Joy, 26, 112-114, 118-119, 127, 130, 
169, 171, 200, 240, 242, 255, 349, 
367 


Kingdom of God, see God 

Knowledge, knowing, 10, 56, 72- 
75» 77-79, 81-82, 88-90, 100, 117, 
119, 147, 157-158, 163, 166, 188, 
210, 267, 316 


Laity, 157-158, 213-217, 224, 236- 
240, 244, 247, 256, 258, 269, 271, 
342 

Law (and order), 42, 49-50, 59-62, 
65-66, 69, 78, 115-116, 118-120, 
124, 131, 149, 212, 217, 264, 272, 
307; legalism, 20, 27, 135 

Letter, the, 34, 36, 56, 57, 101, 149, 
165-166, 189, 204-205, 210, 245, 
249, 251, 256, 270, 304, 319 

Life, 44, 46, 48, 69, 79, 82-83, 85, 
87-90, 93-94, 96, 101, 107, 110, 
115, 117-118, 132-133, 15%, 159, 
170, 175, 180-182, 185-186, 188, 


Index 


190, 192, 217, 281, 312, 329, 368; 
new life, 204, 291-294 

Light, enlightenment, 46, 57, 73, 
113, 123-124, 127, 181-182, 191- 
193, 196, 199, 226, 296, 300 

Limitations, boundaries, 83, 95, 
99; 124, 127, 133, 155, 165, 178, 
182-183, 232, 270, 276, 283, 295, 
317, 321, 362, 364, 368 

Longing (Sehnsucht, Verlangen), 
42, 60, 83, 121, 128, 145, 158, 
184, 190, 194, 219, 226, 299, 301, 
312-313, 322, 329 

Love, 19-20, 46, 84, 109, 112, 119, 
121, 126, 130, 132-133, 156, 161, 
164, 166, 174, 184, 194, 197, 200, 
210, 277, 314, 322, 332, 343, 347; 
349, 363, 367 


Magic, 20, 96, 115, 150, 244, 340 

Man, human nature, 42-44, 49-50, 
53, 56, 61, 66, 68, 100, 129, 132, 
137, 169, 172, 178, 208-209, 319- 
320, 331, 334, 353; see Distinc- 

tiveness, Humanity, Individual- 
ity, Self 

Mediator, mediation, 44-47, 101, 
124, 130, 169, 233, 269, 309, 315- 
318, 320, 333-334 

Metaphysics, 54-55, 72-73» 75°79 
ree 157: 277: 297 304, 353-355» 
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Pade 140-141, 143, 170-171, 199, 
303, 332, 341, 355» 359 l 
Mittelpunkt (center, focal point), 
12, 182, 202, 224, 226, 287, 290- 
292, 298, 303, 317, 319, 321-322, 
333, 362, 370 

Morals, morality, 18, 20, 49, 54, 
60-62, 65-66, 68-77, 79-82, 89, 
101-110, 122-123, 127, 135-137, 
139-140, 142, 154, 161, 173-174) 
179, 185, 188-189, 204, 235, 267, 
273, 277) 297-298, 304, 310, 314, 
331-332) 353-355» 358, 362, 371; 
see Ethics 

Music, 95-98, 106, 126, 139, 177; 
202, 212-213, 217, 222, 239-240, 
252, 270, 365 
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Mystery, 46, 67, 114, 117-118, 123, 
185, 194, 202, 212, 231, 247, 315; 
322 

Mystical, 20, 37, 57, 93-94, 160, 
192-193, 199, 215, 235, 266, 332, 
364, 367 

Mythology, 93-94, 111, 162, 199, 
224, 305, 325, 337» 356, 361, 366 


Naturalism, 237, 325 

Nature, 56, 75, 78, 82-83, 111-120, 
131, 133, 141, 152, 168, 170, 183, 
188, 193, 197, 199, 202, 213-214, 
228, 312, 318, 326 

Necessity, 41-42, 80, 95-97, 102, 
H 150-151, 153-154, 173, 287- 
2 


Oaths, 262-263 

Object, objectivity, 24, 85-88, 91, 
94-95, 104, 114, 144, 150, 167, 
171, 179-181, 184-186, 191, 209, 
214, 242, 271, 286, 295-296, 355, 
357, 360, 370 

Organization, 180, 361; religious, 
99, 208, 236-238, 247-249, 253- 
254, 259, 289, 342; see Govern- 
ment, church 


Pantheism, 23, 64, 152-154, 172- 
173, 286-287, 325, 365, 367, 369 

Passivity, 42, 100, 133, 205, 219, 
221, 252; not God, 94 

Peace, serenity, quiet, equanimity, 
26, 105-106, 118, 120, 127, 178- 
179, 186, 239-240, 315 

Personality, 26, 35, 155-156, 239, 
253, 292, 350, 361; divine, 173- 
174, 286-287, 325, 369; see Indi- 
viduality, Self 

Perspective, perspectivity, see 
Anschauung 

Philosophy, 5, 9, 13, 16, 18-19, 22, 
24, 33, 56-57, 84, 100-101, 1839- 
140, 157, 159-160, 163, 190-192, 
326, 331, 353, 355; Of religion, 
168-169, 201, 225; see Dialektik, 
Ethics, Metaphysics 
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Physical, 43, 75 

Pietism, 205 

Piety (Frömmigkeit), 47, 52, 5h» 
60, 62, 64-65; from the second 
address on, the term appears on 
nearly every page, alternating 
with “religion” (Religion); see 
313, 324, 328, 351; also see Reli- 
gion 

Play, 135 

Poetry, 13, 77, 84, 120, 159-160, 
162-163, 188, 200, 210, 213, 246, 
251, 271 

Politics, 10-11, 15, 34, 65, 190, 204, 
225, 228-236, 306, 308, 330, 341, 
344; see Government 

Poverty, 260 

Power, force (Kraft), 45, 50, 62, 64, 
88, 104, 111-112, 116, 118, 121, 
D2 nea E lO Asm a EA 
190, 200, 202, 241, 243, 255, 269, 
272, 301, 309, 316, 318, 320, 322, 
324, 329, 333-335» 340-341, 372; 
power, sway (Gewalt), 41, 45, 
89, 180, 204, 209, 215, 228, 262, 
269-270, 299, 316, 337, 341 

Practical-minded men, 26, 48-49, 
61, 63, 184, 190; see Theoretical 
and practical 

Prayer, 46, 162 

Preaching, 12, 18, 244, 246, 328, 
350, 371 

Presentiment (Ahndung), 76, 117, 
133-134, 184, 197, 217, 219-221, 
228, 290, 299, 336, 358, 363 

Priests, see Clergy 

Prophecy, 26, 46, 124, 130, 142, 
270, 295, 307, 336, 340-341, 359, 
372 

Protestant, 96, 161, 166, 248, 251, 
260, 265, 267, 323, 334, 337-344, 
350, 366; see Evangelical Church 

Providence, 52-53, 298, 309, 344 


Rationalism, 26-27, 325 

Reason (Vernunft), 82, 87, go-102, 
126-127, 140, 297, 326, 350 

Receptivity (Empfindung, Emp- 
fänglichkeit), 19, 88, go, 158, 
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161, 171, 189, 203, 206, 209, 251- 
252, 281, 295, 349, 354 
Reconciliation, 45-46, 
317 
Redemption, 12, 25, 133, 308, 315, 
317: 327 333-334) 357 
Relationship, 9, 19, 72, 88, 115, 
145, 149, 204, 209, 271, 281-282, 
287-288, 290, 293, 302, 304, 306, 
312, 319, 352-353» 355» 39-370 
Religion (Religion), 38-41, 48-53, 
57-62, 66; in the second address 
and thereafter Religion appears 
on nearly every page, alternat- 
ing with “piety” (Frömmigkeit); 
also see 351, 358, 363; Pietät is 
also used a few times; ancient, 
93-94, 117, 119, 165, 199-200, 
240; domain of, 61-62, 77, 80, 
81-82, 89-90, 93, 99, 101, 134, 
140, 154, 161, 164, 182, 234, 242, 
291, 294, 301, 327; Eastern, 27, 
164, 199; multiplicity of, 95, 99- 
102, 274-291, 323, 327; natural, 
12, 276-281, 296-302, 335, 369- 
370; origin of, 52, 87, 98, 107, 
279-280, 284-285, 289-294, 300, 
303, 327-329; palingenesis of, 
194-197, 201-203, 205, 228, 241- 
242, 320-322, Epilogue; poly- 
theistic, 157, 162, 166-167, 199, 
223, 325-326; positive, 12, 22, 
276-296, 319, 326, 329, 369; the 
religions, 164, 167, 206, 227, ch. 
V passim; religious practice, re- 
ligiosity (Religiositat), 62, 64, 
152, 194, 214, 224-225, 256, 258, 
261, 292, 301, 329, 354-355, 363, 
370, 372; as servant, 301; schools 
of, 35, 226, 288-289, 300, 303, 
316-317, 327, 333-334; social na- 
ture of, ch. IV; stages of, 167, 
173; 275-276, 286, 305, 319, 325, 
$27; stirring(s) of (Erregung), 
64, 87, 97-98, 146-147, 161, 168- 
169, 172, 174, 181, 184, 210, 220, 
222, 234, 253, 297, 365; as sys- 
tem, 95-99, 224, 308, 368, 371; 
theory of, 9-10; true religion, 


1 28, 308, 
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12, 99, 164, 278, 365; types of, 
285-287, 329, 369 

Revelation, 57, 79, 93, 96, 122, 
124, 130, 138, 140-143, 146, 171, 
200, 226, 242, 289, 295-296, 301, 
309, 314, 316-317, 326, 329, 357, 
359-360, 370 

Reverence, awe, 49-50, 60, 83, 111- 
112, 114, 118, 190, 210, 233, 272 

Rhetoric, 13, 28, 37, 77, 157-158, 
161, 163, 166, 175, 259, 265 

Rites, 150, 231-232; see Worship 

Roman Catholic, 96, 101, 160, 165- 
166, 244, 256, 260, 265, 268-270, 
323) 339-331, 334 337-344; 350 
JDA 

Roman religion (ancient), 
165-166, 305 

Romanticism, 16, 19, 27, 348, 350 


101, 


Salvation, 26, 57, 92, 215, 226, 249- 
250, 315, 338 

Schwarmerei, 34, 57, 160, 296-297, 
daar 335 37° 

Science, scientific, 9, 48-49, 64, 71- 
74: 77-84, 89, 91, 93-94» 130, 140, 
147, 157-159, 163, 168, 179, 189, 
191, 200-202, 219, 241, 248, 257- 
258, 267, 299, 337, 339) 351, 353 

Scriptures, 48, 75-77, 144, 243-245; 
270, 304, 308, 318-319, $30, 334; 
see Bible 

Sects, sectarian, separatism, 62, 
214, 223-224, 238, 246, 251, 270, 
284, 297, 324 

Self, selfhood, 128-130, 197-198, 
202, 329, 362; see Bildung, Dis- 
tinctiveness, Individuality, Per- 
sonality 

Sense, sensitivity (Sinn), general 
usage, g, 19-20, 56, 63, 76, 86, 
90, 100, 102, 116, 120, 122, 135, 
138, 141, 144, 154, 160, 164-165, 
178, 184-203, 205-206, 209, 214, 
226, 241, 243, 290, 295-296, 329, 
336, 349, 363-365; religious, 13, 
19-20, 56, 82, 86, 90, 92, 95, 125, 
149-151, 158, 160, 173, 183, 186- 


203, 212, 215, 217, 220, 226, 239, 
249, 270, 318, 358 

Sensuality, 43, 45, 50, 107, 12%, 
266, 309 

Silence, 211-212 

Sin, 24-26, 306, 309, 311, 371 

Sociality, 68, 223, 227, 230-231, 
245, 273; see Community 

Soliloquies, 17, 18-20, 31, 348-350, 
357, 361-364 

Soul, 42-43, 60, 63, 87, 102, 120, 
125, 144, 156-157, 168, 170, 174, 
182-183, 197, 209, 214, 217, 220, 
226, 232, 295, 315 

Spirit, divine, 11-12, 84, 120, 134- 
135, 143, 160, 202, 204, 226, 269- 
270, 277, 294, 309; 317-318, 3323 
367; human, especially 180-181, 
189, 209, 212, 217, 240, 260, 270, 
A 290, 292-293, 313-314, 324; 

355» 357: 358, 360, 362, 363, 370 

(see Soul); of a religion, 304- 
305; spiritual, 42, 127, 139, 205- 
207, 242, 255, 277, 280, 291, 308- 
309; 313, 315, 319, 328, 343, 372; 
see World Spirit 

State, 65, 112, 187, 225, 228-236, 
238, 260-267, 324, 351 

Supernatural, 23, 39, 140, 184, 297, 
359; supernaturalism, 27, 325 

Superstition, 34 54, 109-110, 118, 
133, 167, 199, 224, 239, 340-341 

Supreme being, 39, 55, 63, 147- 
148, 151, 153-154, 157, 159, 167- 
168, 172-173, 272, 287, 293, 310, 
320, 360 

Surrender, 64, 80, 83, 273 

System, 54-58, 75, 79, 83, 92; 95- 
102, 106, 163, 165-166, 215, 224, 
237, 280, 285, 308, 326, 331, 368, 
371 


Teleological, 19-20, 168, 206; see 
Ethics 

Theology, 5, 12-13, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
55, 57, 102, 157-158, 163, 165, 
168, 173, 257, 269-270, 326-327; 
see Brief Outline, Christian 
Faith, Doctrine, Dogmatics 
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Theoretical and practical, 69, 71- 
74, 89, 100 

Tolerance, 9, 100, 199, 224, 323, 
326 


Traditions, 243, 266, 307, 330 

Transmigration, 130-131 

Truth, 44, 54, 99-102, 113, 127, 
143-145, 164, 204, 290, 317, 328, 
333 


Universe (Universum), 22-24, 58, 
64, 84, 87, 90, 93-94, 101, 105, 
107, 114-116, 121, 123-124, 133, 
135, 138-139, 150, 155, 180-183, 
187, 189-190, 198-202, 224, 226, 
235, 240, 242, 273, 275, 290, 293- 
294, 301, 305, 308, 351-352, 354- 
365, 367-372 


Value, 61, 107, 109, 116, 122, 149, 
151, 170, 178, 204, 213, 218, 251, 
255, 286, 301, 314, 319, 324, 329, 
331, 342, 350 

Vocation, see Calling 


Wehmuth, 295, 313, 332, 370, 372 
Whole, the, 23, 42-43, 77, 79, 86- 
87, 93, 96, 100, 114-115, 117, 120, 
129, 132, 134, 139, 145-146, 150, 
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158-159, 162, 180, 183, 189, 193- 
194, 201, 215-216, 234, 275, 281, 
290, 301, 308-309, 311, 319, 324, 
357; subsidiary wholes, 42-43, 
86, 95-96, 121, 123, 125-126, 178, 
187, 216, 257, 259, 269, 274-275, 
283-284, 287, 291, 294, 303, 315, 
321, 326 

Wisdom, 74, 78, 119-120, 132, 190, 
203, 205, 241, 243 

Women, 52, 80, 91 

Word, 44, 101 

World, 18, 42, 45, 60, 69, 72, 90, 
96, 110, 114, 116-117, 120-121, 
130, 145, 147, 149, 156, 158, 171, 
189, 194, 197, 201, 206, 209, 220, 
240-241, 272, 275, 287, 296, 308- 
310, 315, 319) 352-353) 355» 357» 
363, 366, 372; and God, 23, 25, 
90, 154, 159, 162, 167, 351-352 
(see Panthetsm); new world, 26, 
119, 131, 203, 309, 322, 334 

World Spirit, 84, 94, 112, 119, 121, 
132, 135, 143, 167, 194, 240, 273, 
293, 368 

Worship, 112, 249, 251-252, 255- 
256, 263, 271, 321, 323, 325; see 
Rites 


IJ. PERSONS AND PLACES 


America, 259, 264 

Anselm, 368 

Augustine, 10 

Brethren, see subject index 
Brinkmann, Gustaf von, 16, 32- 


35» 349-350 . 
Cato, Marcus Porcius, 367 


Cicero, 352 

Dohna, Wilhelm and Alexander 
von, 14, 16 

England, 48-49, 63-64, 254, 335) 
34! 


Erasmus, 10 

Fawcett, Joseph, 16 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, 25, 170, 
353 

France, 49, 64, 335, 341, 344, 350 


French Revolution, 49, 324, 351 

Fries, Jakob Friedrich, 358 
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TerRENCE N. Tice, the editor and translator of this volume, has 
also published the standard Schleiermacher Bibliography, and 
two other Schleiermacher translations: Brief Outline on the Study 
of Theology and Christmas Eve: Dialogue on the Incarnation. 
Dr. Tice’s new translation of the final 1821 edition of Schleier- 
macher’s famous addresses of 1799 offers the first fully annotated 
presentation of On Religion in any language. His introduction 
and extensive critical notes place the work within the context 
of theological history and of Schleiermacher’s overall thought. 
The notes also pinpoint significant changes made between the 
1799, 1806, and 1821 editions. An extensive index has been added. 
Through this translation a broad contemporary audience will 
be able to discover the relevance of Schleiermacher’s thought. On 
Religion set theoretical directions that are just beginning to be 
explored in the areas of psychology and sociology of religion, 
theology, philosophy of religion, and educational thought. 


